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OME ST LON CLXXLV. 


Wo. t. Can the Forum give any information as to the points contained 
in Mrs. Besant’s ‘* Seven Principles of Man”? In the last chap- 
ter the formation of ‘‘ctrcles” for the production of phenomena 

and the daily devotion of time to realizing ‘‘thought-transference”’ 
are recommended as bringing conviction to the engutrer. As Mrs. 
Besant issues a note of warning, tt would be well for those inter- 
ested tn obtaining such conviction tf some simple directions for 
safely following such investigations were to be given authoritatively 
by Mrs. Besant or some other prominent and experienced Theo- 
sophist, 


Wo. 2. Mrs. Besant in her *‘ Seven Principles of Man” says ‘tt ts 
worth while to run some risk” to obtain proof of the reality of 
psychic phenomena, also that one might ‘*‘ give say ten minutes 
daily” to experiment, ‘‘his only care being to remain passive’ ; 
and she suggests spiritualistic research in a circle of friends 
without a professional medium. Myself and friends are willing 

to take up these suggestions from one so prominent in the Theo- 
sophical movement, though we have hitherto thought tt wisest to 
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refrain. But we are not willing to run too great risk of which 

we have been warned in previous Theosophical writings. Can 

the ForuM give us, or can it obtain from Mrs, Besant, some spe- 

cific directions for our safety? 

Annie Besant.—On pp. 77, 78 of The Seven Principles of Man, 
I do not recommend the formation of circles for the production 
of phenomena, but I state that the so-called spiritualistic phe- 
nomena are facts, open to verification, and that anyone can 
easily prove this, but had better not carry the investigation too 
far. H. P. B. said that two or three séances did more to break 
down Materialism in some people's minds than any amount of 
arguing, and that with a confirmed materialist it was worth 
while to thus produce conviction of the existence of forces be- 
yond the material plane. I cannot give any ‘‘dire¢tions for 
safely following such investigations’’, for they are not safe, as 
I have taker some pains to point out in this very treatise. 
When Theosophists are challenged to give proofs of the exis- 
tence of superphysical planes, they have a right to point to 
phenomena put on record by Spiritualists, Hypnotists, and 
others, and to say, ‘‘ There are the proofs most accessible to 
outside sceptical enquirers. There is risk in re-verifying them, 
but the verification can be carried out”. Each Materialist 
must judge for himself if the risk is worth the possible result. 
The experiment in thought-transference is of a different charac- 
ter: practice in concentration is positively beneficial, and trains 
the will at the same time: the passive condition for reception 
would be harmful if much prolonged, and I usually advise per- 
sons trying this experiment to alternate the functions of pro- 
jeCting and receiving. The experiment has often been suggest- 
ed, and accounts given of the results. An interesting narrative 
of one such experiment will be found in Pazf, vol. 11, pp. 29, 31. 

Speaking generally, I do not recommend any of these ex- 
periments to Theosophists or to persons already convinced of 
the existence of planes beyond the material. I use them as 
arguments against Materialists, as proofs for the enquirer, not 
as practices advisable in themselves. All such practical inves- 
tigations are accompanied with risk, and need cool, clear heads, 
steady judgment, and strong nerves. 


3 
OE TON aC UV 


I have read tn newspapers that Madam Blavatsky has appeared since 
her death, and some people say that she has sent messages to Col. 
Olcott and others through mediums. Does Theosophy admit that 
these stortes may be true? 


Ans.—One need not go to Theosophy to be assured of the 
transcendent absurdity of such tales. Doubtless they originated 
with people in whom a sense of the ludicrous was wanting. 
Madame Blavatsky was an Initiate, an Adept, possessed of Oc- 
cult powers, and able in life to communicate with others 
through Occult means,—precipitated letters, astral influences, 
thought-transference, and the like. If in her present disem- 
bodied state she had need to communicate with, say, Col. Olcott, 
is it conceivable that she would go to some distant medium 
who had not known either of them and was (because a medium) 
in opposition to all of her teachings on the subject of medium- 
ship, who had no real knowledge—as she had—of astral matters 
and would be as likely to get the message wrong as right, and 
who could not possibly verify to Col. Olcott the message? Or 
would she go right to Col. Olcott herself, or else, if that was 
for any reason impracticable, send the message through some 
Brother Adept or a Chela already known to him? If you ever 
encounter a medium making such a claim, ask him ‘‘ Did you 
know Madame Blavatsky?” No. ‘‘Do you know Col. Olcott?” 
No. ‘Do you believe her teachings about mediums and the 
astral plane?’’ No. ‘‘Then why on earth should she select 
you, a stranger and an unbeliever, to transmit messages to one 
she had known intimately for seventeen years? If you get any 
more of such ‘messages’, better not tell anybody. It isn’t 
pleasant to be laughed at.” 

H. P. B. utterly discountenanced psychism, mediumship, 
séances, and the supposition that any good could come from their 
cultivation. She showed that nobody in our longitude under- 
stands the astral plane or can interpret its contents aright, 
and that mistake or folly are sure to result, even if no graver 
dangers are incurred. In the Key to Theosophy and elsewhere 
she states the general character of mediums and warns against 
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use of them or reliance upon them. She set herself and the 
whole Philosophy like a rock in the way of any who would pur- 
sue psychism as a path to truth, and pointed out that, until the 
nature was both purified and enlightened by the scientific train- 
ing of Occult Science, one entering the astral region would 
meet only illusion and peril. Read Zhe Voice of the Silence on 
this matter. Nothing could be more distinct and unflinching 
than her attitude, and this is one reason for the bitter hostility 
of Spiritualists and most ‘‘seers”’ to Theosophy ard its great 
leader. 

All this applies to the question of her ‘‘appearing”’ since 
her death, or of anybody else’s appearing on her behalf. Fancy 
her ‘‘appearing”’ in places which she most strongly objected 
to, and to the class of people she especially deprecated! It is 
true that in ‘74 she went to Vermont as a scientific investiga- 
tor of the phenomena at the Eddy homestead, but she seems to 
have given the trip no later importance, and it may be that a 
far more momentous matter than the things she saw was what 
prompted the expedition. Nothing more ludicrously incon- 
gruous than H. P. B’s present ‘‘appearance”’ at a séance could 
well enter the human mind,—unless it was the ‘‘appearance’”’ 
of a Master with a message from her! 

That H. P. B’s departure should be followed by claims of 
various mediums to have seen her and have heard from her is 
most natural: the wonder is that there have not been more 
of them. There need not be imposture: the tendency to delu- 
sion is ample enough to account for all. As the most remarkable 
person of our day, every medium would be thinking of her, and 
not afew hoping for some communication from her. If any- 
thing suggested her as the source of a communication, the sug- 
gestion would be eagerly seized. Nothing could be more grati- 
fying to self-love or more affirmatory of genuine power than 
relation to so eminent a personage. The medfum would not 
stop to ask why H. P. B. should select an obscure channel for 
the message, or in any way see the enormous absurdity of the 
supposition, but would plume himself on the honor and make 
the most of it. If the absurdity was pointed out to him he 
wouldn’t comprehend it. But Theosophists ought to, especially 
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if they have read any of the Philosophy and are in the least 
familiar with H. P. B’s writings. . If they knew her personally, 
they are abundantly protected. One can imagine her outburst 
of voluminous hilarity if anybody had asked her whether she 
was likely to appear after death to a medium and vouchsafe 
communications to her friends! Nobody short of Col. Olcott 
himself could adequately describe her reply. 

No, friend, you may feel warranted in disbelieving every 
newspaper story of either kind, and in allowing yourself a hearty 
laugh over the vanity of mediums and the folly of ‘‘circles”’. 
If H. P. B. manifests herself before reincarnating afresh, it 
will not be to hostile psychists, or to amateur seers, or to dilet- 
tanti Theosophists, and the faét will not be communicated to 
the press. But the matter is unimportant, for you can find 
enough in her books to give you her ideas as to Occult Science 
and the psychic realm, and—what is of more value—as to prac- 
tical life and work in the Society she founded. 


Os SA OWNe Galan xX Vile, 


Are Egos sexless? 

KX. &. T.—. ssuredly, in the sense which we ordinarily con- 
fer on the word sex, which is an element pertaining solely to 
the material, to the personal, and the transitory. Properly 
speaking, there is no sex above the plane of matter to which 
the bodily expression—Sthula Sarira—belongs, and only to that 
in itslater development. That the terms masculine and feminine 
are sometimes used in reference to the higher planes, is anoth- 
er much-to-be-regretted flaw in the exposition of the Secret 
Teachings, as no end of misconception is thus liable to arise. 
The corresponding terms fosttive and negative are far better in 
every way as less likely to mislead, also as being of a more 
strictly scientific-accuracy. While we may correctly speak of 
the positive or negative potency of an Ego, which will carry it 
along the line of least resistance to a male or female embodi- 
ment, such a statement involves no idea of sex as we under- 
stand it, exemplified on the human plane of manifestation. 

The mischievous consequences of the insistance upon the 
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masculine and feminine principles in mystic teachings may be 
seen clearly illustrated in the curiously repulsive annals of the 
Brocton Community, which was the means of so ruthlessly 
wrecking the lives of the deluded Oliphant family, and not im- 
probably of many another likewise, whose pitiful history has 
not, as in this notable instance, risen to the surface of public _ 
recognition. 

There are, too, many Spiritualists who, in accord with this 
very materialistic theory of the extension of sex to the supra- 
mundane sphere, are fond of dwelling upon their ecstatic union 
with heavenly counterparts, a beiief which is often seen to be 
rife with disaster to the domestic felicity of its supporters, and 
destructive in large measure of all moral re¢titude in the indi- 
dividual holding it. 

It can hardly be too forcibly or too frequently insisted on, 
that Theosophy distinctly discountenances all such vagaries as 
these, as dangerous alike to the mental and spiritual, to the 
present and future, well-being of the race in whose ultimate des- 
tiny each individual is indissolubly bound up. 


QUESTION CLXVI—Forvm No. 33. 


j/. D. B.—This seems to be a very important and complex 
question, and complicated through the necessarily divergent 
views of different writers. It may not, therefore, be unprofit- 
able to discuss it further. We must first bear in mind the phil- 
osophy of the seven-fold constitution of man, and the Zgo, as 
taught in the Secret Doctrine. ‘Then we must reason correctly 
from analogy. ‘‘Karma is action.””’ What action? and how? 
I should say, the action instigated by the personal Ego embod- 
ied in matter. Let us consider this Ego as a ‘‘ wheel” (per- 
sonal) within the larger cosmic or universal wheel. Whenever 
the vibrations (motions) of the personal coincide with those of 
the universal, the one becomes merged in the other, the per- 
sonal disappears, and Karma ceases. The ‘‘sin of separate- 
ness”’, then, may be called the sum or epitome of all Karma. 
In the universal evolution the universal is ever ‘‘the line of 
least resistance”. ‘Therefore, again, Karma is the line of great- 
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er resistance followed by the personal ego, instigated by self- 
will. Thus the ego creates a world of illusions out of tune with 
the universal evolutionary wave. Hence, again, Karma is the 
sum of all energy required to maintain the ego in its separate- 
ness. Karma is thus action instigated by the w7// of the ego on 
the plane of separateness, and back of this will stands desire 
for personal gain, regardless of or ignorant of the universal 
good. This brings us to the question of ‘‘good” and ‘‘bad”’ 
Karma. There is the actor (the Ego), the act, and the agent 
of action; and again, the causes of action, the conditions of 
aétion, and the results of action. All of these concern the per- 
sonal as related to the universal, or man as related to Eternal 
Nature. ‘‘Good” and ‘‘ Bad” belong to the ‘‘pairs of oppo- 
sites”; 2. ¢., are related solely to man, being not two faces in 
Eternal Nature, but two ways in which man faces the One 
Eternal Nature. When man sinks self and faces the universal, 
he follows the line of least resistance and finds it ‘‘ good’’. 
When man ignores the universal and faces selfward, he follows 
the line of greatest resistance and finds it ‘‘bad”’, and as either 
course is an act of the ego, it is Karma. The universal is also 
eternal, while the personal is temporal. Therefore ‘‘ good 
Karma” belongs to, coincides with, the eternal. Hence good 
Karma is related in man to the eternal element in him, zz, the 
Higher Self; and bad Karma is related to the temporal element 
in man, vz, his personal egotism. Here, then, is the relation 
between egotism, Karma, and reincarnation, as Cause, Condi- 
tion, and Result, and the Karma so related is only known and 
designed as ‘‘bad Karma” as the operation of universal Law 
in Eternal Nature. Jn this sense, and on the outer plane, I would 
not consider good Karma as Karma at all; but from man’s 
standpoint of contrasts or opposites he can seldom view it at all 
otherwise. Whenever man has exhausted or worked out all his 
evil Karma and become merged in the universal, at one with 
Nature, Karma has no meaning. It is only possible with reszst- 
ance to the universal good. 

Now as to ‘‘ pairing off” good against evil Karma. It must 
be seen that, while what we call good and evil Karma are oper- 
ative, they really pertain to different planes. At the same time, 
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their effects are discernible in man’s life here on earth, though 
we often mistake them altogether. I would say that good 
Karma, resulting from meritorious acts, pertains to the Buddhi- 
Manas, as relating the individual to the universal, while bad 
Karma, resulting from selfish aéts, pertains to Kama-Manas, as 
relating the personal to his environment. Good Karma then 
would appear as man’s intuitions, tendencies, etc., the spirit 
within that illuminates and guides, lifting ever up toward the 
eternal. Likewise evil Karma still remaining sways man by the 
senses, appetites, and passions; while calamities. so called, that 
overtake the good man, are not real calamities, but in the end 
blessings, the final discharge of a debt due unto nature; a tidal 
wave exhausting itself in a last rush upon the shores of time. 
So far as Karma relates to circumstances and conditions, it must 
also and always include tendencies and aims, or will and desire. 
Mere conditions alone are often mistaken for Karma. If these 
conditions are results of previous action, they are but part or one 
side.of such results. For example: it 1s generally considered 
good Karma for one to be well born, with wealth, position, and 
all opportunity. Yet are not these the very conditions that 
lead a weak or vicious nature to crime and degradation, while 
poverty and obscurity might have disciplined the nature with 
far different results? To be well born, to know what it means, 
and to use the opportunities to the best advantage—that, in- 
deed, were good karma. Then the Higher Ego redeems the 
personal man. As Mr. Judge remarks, ‘‘ Karma is a do¢trine _ 
too vast and complicated to be disposed of by set rules” . 

On the lines indicated, the normal evolution of man, away from 
the personal toward the universal, leads to Adeptship. Good- 
ness as applied to action (Karma) means self-forgetfulness on 
the one hand (negative), and working for Humanity on the other ; 
hence the only ‘‘ Good Karma”’. 


OUES TION Cl xxv 


Does Theosophy teach that all mankind will be happy, each to the ex- 
tent of his ability, tf they uniformly obey the laws of thetr existence 
and fully perform the duties engoined by those laws? In. other 
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words, ts a violation of the laws governing human life and inter- 

course—laws which there ts no good reason why all mankind 

should not know and understand—the only cause of unhappiness 
and suffering ?- My understanding ts that both Theosophy and 

Christianity teach that as a fundamental truth. Still I am not 

sure that Theosophy does, while [ know that a very slight diver- 

gence from truth at the beginning will soon carry one far away. 

Llence the question. 

Ans.—lf all mankind had from the outset fully obeyed Law, 
there could have been no disharmony, no moral turpitude, and 
no punitive consequence. Infinite Justice would not have per- 
mitted suffering for which there was neither cause nor warrant. 
Moreover, if a time ever comes when offences shall have been 
expiated and no new ones are committed, universal happiness 
must ensue. This is only another aspect of the Law of Causa- 
tion (Karma); for if there were no causes to generate sorrow, 
there could be no sorrow generated, and if all the causes gene- 
rated good, nothing but good could come. 

But evil has in fact been committed through milleniums, and 
at eras throughout those milleniums each of us has lived and 
taken part. Our existence in an incarnation now and our ex- 
periencing trouble in some form show conclusively that we 
were here before and that we were guilty of misdemeanors. 
Otherwise, why our presence in the flesh, and why our sub- 
jeCtion to pain? There can be no effect without a cause. 

If we could at this moment begin and maintain a course of 
absolute rectitude, it is evident that no fresh evil Karma would 
be created, and also that old evil Karma, created in past incar- 
nations and in the prior part of this, would disappear when ex- 
hausted in this and later lives. But one cannot say that man- 
kind ‘‘wi// be happy. . . if they uniformly obey &c. &c.” with- 
out allowing for the necessity of working out Karma already 
stored up. ; 

It is perhaps hardly correct to say that, ‘‘ there is no good 
reason why all mankind should not know and understand”’ the 
laws of life. There is certainly nothing in the laws themselves 
which forbids comprehension, but there is very much in the 
present state of humanity which prevents it. Ignorance, pre- 
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judice, self-will, all operate thus. Andif the fact seems unjust, 
we have only to remember that these are Karmic consequences 
from a past. 

To determine what Christianity teaches, we must first de- 
fine Christianity itself. If is meant the system devised by 
Churches, some have certainly held that damnation was of the 
good pleasure of God, and quite irrespective of merit. If Eso- 
teric Christianity is meant, that is the same as Theosophy, and 
insists vigorously that desert determines lot. If is meant the 
doétrine of Jesus himself, his language is explicit,—‘* With 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again”. 

There is nothing in Theosophy more distinét and uncom- 
promising than the Law of Karma. It holds that the crop is 
of the same nature as the seed. Good deeds produce good, evil 
deeds evil. No sorrow can ripen unless its germ has first been 
implanted. If there is suffering, there must have been wrong- 
doing to father it,—not wrong-doing in this life necessarily, but 
somewhere and at sometime. Any divergence from this doc- 
trine is sure to lead to perplexity and perhaps despair: he who 
adheres to it is safe. 


OUEBSTDION CLXXy Eik 


Because right opinions are the impulse to right action, and therefore 
an essential factor in the evolution of the mortal, I request 
through the ForuM a reconctliation (tf such there can be) of the 
followiug. The ‘‘Wilkesbarre Letters” affirm woman's sense of 
Justice to be inferior to that of man: where ts the relation between 
man’s supertor sense of Justice and hits tnstitution and perpetua- 
tion of the soctal inconsistency of two codes of morals? 


Ans.—Ilt does not follow, because the sense of Justice is 
stronger in one sex than the other, that the institutions estab- 
lished by that sex are always just. One object may be larger 
than another object, and yet not as large as it should be. 

The attitude historically maintained by society towards the 
conduct of individuals does not—perhaps cannot—rest solely on 
abstract considerations, but has to regard the practical results 
which that conduct has upon society. This is most especially 
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true of conduét concerning domestic relations, for the family is 
the center, the heart, of the social organism. Now in the case 
of morals (this word is evidently here used in the restriéted 
sense 01 sexual virtue) society—and not only men, but women, 
they being in fact much the more stern and relentless—has al- 
ways had in view two patent facts pertaining to family life. 
The first is that the continuance of a genuine line is conditioned 
more on the integrity of the mother than of the father. Ab- 
stractly considered, violation of contraét is no more tolerable 
in one party than in the other; but in one case it affeéts the 
quality of offspring, in the other it does not. (As this is a vital 
matter to every household in every community, a sharper con- 
demnation falls on the quarter from which come the graver re- 
sults. A wife's irregular life is considered more serious because 
its consequences are more so, 

The other fact is that sensuality is more disastrous to fe- 
male character than to male. The moral constitution being 
more delicate, greater injury follows rough handling. In mar- 
ried life two effeéts would follow,—the children would be born 
with a deteriorated nature, and their later training would be 
from a less worthy influence. But even in the case of the un- 
married, where there is no question of contraét and need be 
none of offspring, a taste for sensuality has always been ad- 
mitted to blur original delicacy. Because of this greater del- 
icacy, and because impairment of it has wider effects upon the 
general nature, its preservation has been deemed of more mo- 
ment than has man’s. 

While it is true that social sentiment has been as described, 
and while it is true also that male-made legislation (as in the 
English Divorce Laws) has embodied it, it is no less true that 
female support of the ‘‘two codes of morals” has been far 
more extreme than the male! The abhorrence of women for a 
‘‘fallen” sister, their pitiless condemnation and unforgivingness, 
are proverbial. The attitude of men never compares with it. 
Nor is this all; for they are as lenient to the male offender as 
they are inexorable to the female. Are Don Juans tabooed by 
the most austere of matrons, the horror of wives and mothers 
and daughters to whom their reputation is known? Cynics have 
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been known to maintain a most opposite theory. But without 
going quite so far, one may easily admit that all women regard 
as an indelible stigma on a woman what they would regard as 
a slight spot on a man. If any doubt remains, ask one of 
them whether she would speak of a young man as having been 
‘‘ruined’’, and watch her expression. But what, then, of the 
‘*two codes of morals” and of the ‘‘inconsistency” ascribed 
only to the men! 

These facts seem to make havoc of the theory plainly un- 
derlying the Question. There is, however, one ‘‘inconsistency” 
‘chargeable upon men, the shameful injustice of which cannot 
be shirked, they being both the makers and the executants of 
penal codes. The keepers and the occupants of what are ab- 
surdly called ‘‘disorderly houses” (though there may not be a 
particle of disorder) are liable to imprisonment and fine, the 
male patrons being subjected to neither. If the business is an 
offense, both parties to it are equally guilty: if it is not, neither 
is. There is no escape from this plain and logical conclusion, 
and the Questioner would have the cordial sympathy of thinkers 
if forcing home to legislators and magistrates the absurdity and 
injustice of their code. Yet it is not a code of ‘‘morals”’, but 
of legislation, and attack should be from impregnable ground. 
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OU ne oie ON ANG Lax XL 


Zs there any statement in the writings of Madame Blavatsky or of 
any one else who might be supposed to know, to the effect that the 
igo incarnates alternately in the different sexes, or at all in the 
opposite sex? 


W. Q. Judge.—I do not remember reading anywhere in the 
writings of H. P. B. a statement to the effect referred to, nor 
in the written remarks on various subjects by the Adepts who 
sent her into the world can there be found, as far as my recol- 
lection goes, a declaration to the effect that the Ego incarnates 
alternately in male and female bodies. There may be found 
the do¢trine that by this time in our evolution the egos now in 
human bodies have been through every sort of experience and 
both sexes, but that does not support the inference that such 
incarnation as to sex is alternated regularly—nor does it refute. 
It simply has nothing exa¢tly to do with the question. 

The question, it seems, is interesting to many, but I must 
confess an entire lack of interest init. If my next birth shall 
be in the body-female, it is a matter of indifference. It is of 
record that an ego did very well in the body called Helena P. 
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Blavatsky ; and, contrarywise, another did well in a body-male 
called Sankarachariah. It is said that one Maji—a woman— 
in India is a great Yogi also. So, as I am perfectly indifferent, 
my remarks may be concluded to be uncolored by the partizan- 
ship of sex, so clear to some and so often productive of clouds 
over vision. 

Well, then, I do not adhere to the alternating theory. It 
is too cut-and-dried at the very first impression. Further it 
appears to violate, with the appearance of a personal dire¢tor 
behind it, the natural conclusions to be drawn from human life 
and chara¢ter,—our only guide in such matters. If we assume 
an anthropomorphic God, who made it a law that every ego 
should now have male and next female form for living in, no 
matter how the laws of tendency of attraction and repulsion 
work in other dire¢tions, there might be some probability of 
sustaining the position that regular alternation of sex is the 
rule. But the universe is governed by law, not by caprice. 
Let us, then, look a moment at one or two points. 

Karma—from other lives—determines where, how, and 
when we shall be born, But in the matter under debate, one of 
the ramifications of the law of Karma which must have most 
to do with this is ¢endency. In other words, the tendency set up 
in a prior life will determine the tendency toward a particular 
family next birth. And we must look also at the question of 
male and female character essentially, and not as a mere ques- 
tion of appearance or function. If we discover what is the 
essential distinguishing characteristic of the female charatter 
as opposed for comparison to the male, then we can perhaps 
arrive at a probable conclusion,—though, as I above remarked, 
a very uninteresting and useless one in any event. 

Now to my limited vision the female character is fer se con- 
crete; that is, its tendency in thought, speech, and act is toward 
the concrete; while the male character seems to me to be per se 
the opposite. The Kabalists and the ancients of all lands may 
not stand as authority for my readers, but they support this 
view. And the existence of exceptions in both sexes does not 
contradiét the opinion, but rather goes to sustain it, forasmuch 
as we so easily recognize a woman who has a man’s character 
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or a man who has a woman’s. The difference was not invented 
by tyrannical men, but seems actually to exist in the race. For 
no matter where you go, or how civilized or barbarous, modern 
or.ancient, your examples are, they ever show the same differ- 
ences and charaéteristics. 

And whether you admit or deny the particular description 
by concreteness and adbstractness, it still remains true that the es- 
sential female character—whatever be the distinguishing mark 
—is totally different from the essentially male one. 

Now, then, if Ego (A) has evolved with infinite pain and 
many lives the female character, is it likely that that tendency will 
exhaust itself at once? Orif it has been set up by one life, is 
it likely to exhaust at death so as to permit the next incarna- 
tion to be in the opposite sex? I think not. It might be that 
the Ego could, as man in prior life, incarnate next as woman, 
but that would mean that he had set up a tendency to what- 
ever is the essential character of the female,—in my opinion, 
concreteness of thought in the depths of his nature,—or for 
other of many reasons. It is not wise to set down such fixed 
and iron rules. Nature does not thus work. She is always 
about to break some rule we have foolishly thought to be of 
eternal duration. So I conclude on this that the Ego will go 
on as woman or man just so long as its deeper nature is of the 
same cut, fashion, and tendency as the particular sex in general 
in which it incarnates. For my poor judgment, the regular 
alternation theory is wholly without foundation. But, after all, 
it is a question none of us can decide. The Christian Apostles 
decided female incarnation to be lower in scale than male when 
they said women are saved. only by marriage, but even some 
Christian Theosophists may reject the Apostles on this. 


A. Keightley—So far as memory will serve, I do not recall 
any statement in any of Mme. Blavatsky’s works which asserts 
that the Ego incarnates alternately in the different sexes. That 
the Ego does incarnate in both sexes may be inferred from 
many statements in Mme. Blavatsky’s writings. In Jsts Un- 
vetled and especially in the Secret Doctrine it is clearly stated 
that the primeval Third’ Race was double-sexed, and the teach- 
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ing of Plato is cited in support of this; (Secret Doctrine vol. i, p. 
132). Therefore, so far as the external form goes, it is plain 
that sex has a definite purpose in the evolution of the Ego. 
Now all evolution shows a tendency to the specialization of form, 
and this, in combination with a given purpose to be effected 
within a limit of time, would argue that with the shortening of 
the incarnating period there would be a specialization of one 
side or other—male or female. But harmonious evolution is 
the law, and the fully balanced and evolved Ego must perfect 
those qualities of which sex is the external symbol. This, 
then, would argue in favor of the alternation of sex-form, for 
it has to be remembered that the Ego contains all qualities, 
some latent, some manifested, and that both are necessary, and 
not inferior one to the other, for the purpose of evolutionary 
law. : 

On the other hand, when the length of one incarnation does 
not suffice for the full development of one side, say the femi- 
nine qualities, the Karmic tendencies would naturally cause 
the Ego to again and again incarnate in female form until the 
special purpose had been fulfilled. 

Again, the feminine nature represents the passive and re- 
ceptive side, so that evolution under that form is more likely 
to be slower and surer but more extended in point of time. On 
the other hand, the positive and active masculine is liable to 
take steps in a wrong direction unless guided from within, and 
the harmonious balance would have to be re-adjusted from its 
many errors, this also requiring more time in incarnation-period. 
Thus we see during periods of elevated racial Karma that the 
feminine side, being more receptive, would be most likely to 
make faster progress. On the other hand, the more positive 
and active masculine would be faster still, provided that it 
evolved on the true harmonious spiritual lines. 

Following the lines of universal symbolism as outlined in 
the Secret Doctrine, the feminine side is that first presented, 
and this would argue by correspondence that the feminine side 
is that which is nearest to the harmonious spiritual condition. 
This is borne out by a statement of Mme. Blavatsky to the effect 
that in racial evolution when a new Race begins the feminine 
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side shows the earliest and most spiritual qualities of that Race; 
and that thereafter the positive masculine side made the fur- 
thest advance, thus arguing that towards the close of a Race its 
great occultists—the spiritual efflorescence of it—incarnated as 
men. : 
The importance of the feminine side is shown by the state- 
ment of Mme Blavatsky that in the early Aryan subraces, for 
the purpose of following the closer spiritual guidance, the 
marriage vow of obedience was pronounced by the man to the 
woman. 

Thus taking the question back beyond external form (which 
is really nothing but a symbol), the sexes are only definite 
stages within any Race of Karmic evolution. We have to re- 
member that races overlap each other, and that a Monad 
commencing evolution in a Race is weighted with Karma, and 
that this may entail a masculine incarnation for an Ego which 
would otherwise have incarnated under feminine form. Both 
sexes being originally present in the envelope of the Monad, 
there is no question of superiority. The masculine positive 
qualities may be developed under feminine form and vice versd. 

Therefore in reply to the question it would appear that 
while under absolutely normal circumstances an alternation would be 
the rule towards the middle of any one Race, there would un- 
der normal Karmic evolution be a predominance of feminine 
incarnations at the beginning of a Race on the descending 
‘‘evolving”’ arc, and a predominance of masculine on the as- 
cending ‘‘involving”’ arc of that Race. But owing to Karmic 
delays by the individual Ego—failure to evolve qualities in 
harmony with Karmic law—or increased evolution by individ- 
ual positive effort combined with spiritual receptiveness, it 
would be impossible to give in the present stage of evolution a 
definite law, and would require a knowledge of Karma pos- 
sessed only by high Initiates to decide in any one case whether 
the succeeding incarnation would be masculine or feminine. 


C. F. Wright.—None that I am aware of, but, on the con- 
trary, several statements to the opposite effect. Thus she has 
pointed out (a) more than one instance of persons who had 
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taken on the same sex in consecutive lives; herself, for instance, 
an incarnation of her aunt, Sri Sankaracharya an incarnation 
of Buddha, and others: (b) some instances where women had 
incarnated as men—but whether these were special instances 
or not it would be hard now to say. 

Some may think it remarkable that the question-of sex, 
apparently a vital one, has been scarcely referred to in the 
teachings so far received; but the truth is that sex difference 
is taken little cognizance of in the Trans-Himalayan Schools. 
Apart from a few psychical, and, of course, physical differences, 
men and women are alike. The Egos are identical in basis, 
and sex difference is only to be found on this plane. We are 
prone to forget this when dealing with human sex problems. 
The few psychical differences we dwell largely upon, and mag- 
nify them to such an extent as to end by ignoring completely 
the Manasic element existing behind. We only see two op- 
posing animals. 

I am not one of those who hold that woman was made to 
be a helpmate for man, or wice versé. Such is spiritualizing ani- 
mality with a vengeance, and, besides, arises now-a-days out of 
pure emotionalism. The idea had its origin in the habit of 
calling Teacher and Pupil in occultism—-Husband and Wife. 
Thus Solomon (the wise one) had three hundred wives and 
seven hundred concubines. Woman always symbolised the pas- 
sive element; man, activity. And as the chela is passive to, or 
receptive of, his teacher’s instruction, hence the quaint idea of 
calling the relationship formed between them—marriage. So 
long as the habit of considering men and women as each other’s 
counterparts on the basis of the physical sex difference be- 
tween them prevails, so long will humanity regard itself as 
little more than animal. In the system of the Wartinists, which 
held sway in last century’s effort, we read:—‘‘ There is no 

procreation in the realm of the Intelleétual (Manas), 
no fathers or mothers, which can only be found in the region of 
the sensuous, and for ‘this reason the physical parent cannot be 
the father of the intellectual germ of his children. In the In- 
tellectual sphere the Adove always verifies and attracts the Below, 
so that everyone receives each of his good thoughts and aspira- 
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tions every day directly from the primitive fountain of truth. 
But in the realm of the physical the opposite law holds good; 
the earth, like Saturn of ancient mythology, eats her own 
children.” The only permanent link between the units of 
Humanity is in the Manasic or higher Intelieétual sphere, and 
in this each person is either passive or positive to his fellow 
according to whether the position assumed is that of teacher 
or pupil. These two complete one another. But such com- 
pletion may exist between Man and Man, or between Woman 
and Woman, equally as between Man and Woman. And in 
this age the former are far more permanent and true than the 
latter, because of the absence of any animal or ‘‘lower psychic’”’ 
sympathy. 

It is above all things necessary for us to keep ever in mind 
that sexual affinity in man is a mistake, and consequently the 
cause of much of the world’s suffering. Man has far higher 
natural creative powers by right than that of procreation. But 
he cannot employ both, and one is only assumed as the other 
dies down. His mistake was made many ages ago, and was at 
first a mental one. ‘‘Instead of only watching the totality of 
his realm, he was attracted to a part of the same. He thereby 
became involved in sensuosity, that is, he went from four to nine 
and fell into darkness. That which to him formerly was a unity, 
now appeared to him as multiple and subdivided. SMS 
He became separated into male and female.’”’ The ‘‘unit’’-- 
Manas—became at man’s fall divided into two aspeéts, a higher 
and a lower, and consequently life on earth is now spent by 
each divorced from his or her ‘‘alter ego”. The search for 
this is the ‘‘ world’s desire”, and unless spiritual enough to dis- 
cern the real desires of our heart, we are liable, through our 
animal nature, to see our other half, not in our ‘'God in 
heaven”, but in the opposite sex. We swear by the snake 
instead of by the star. For this and other reasons the alchem- 
ists told their pupils to ‘‘avoid woman ’”’,—or the opposite sex. 

Sex, then, does not exist in the soul or ego, but only in the 
astral and physical forms, and it is clear that the Ego can clothe 
itself in either the male or the female garment without itself 
being permanently affected thereby. What follows, then, from 
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this is the question as to what determines the sex in which the 
Ego shall incarnate. Recollecting that each intelligence is pas- 
sive or positive according to its relationship with other intelli- 
gences, and that the psychic idiosyncrasy of woman is passive, 
that of man active or positive, we may take it to be a general 
rule that incarnation as male or female is regulated according 
.to the general relationship of the soul to the race into which it 
is about to descend. Thus if it is positive to that race, it will 
assume the male form; if negative, the female. 

When a new race is born, therefore, following the law by 
which everything in the universe springs from the female or 
passive element, the Egos first appearing are of the female sex, 
consequently negative to that race. But to the older race they 
may be positive. Therefore it is that during the period be- 
tween two races Woman goes to assume the upper hand over 
the world, whereas at other times Man has the supremacy. 
But the dominion of one sex over the other can only happen 
during the Kali Yuga, when there is no such thing known as 
balance. Other ages they are equal. 

Women are less developed in respeét to the race to which 
they belong than men. They constitute, so to speak, the un- 
developed potency. Therefore they have always greater josst- 
bilities, so far as development goes, than men. But owing to 
the passive tendencies of their psychic faculties, occultists are 
not often to be found amongst them. The Active principle; 
the Kshatriya caste; the desire to constantly war against nature 
and things,—-that which makes of one a ‘‘ Divine Rebel”’; are 
qualifications needed in one who would become a pioneer of the 
race, But women are always conservative éy nature. Women 
psychically are nearer nature and are consequently more spirit- 
ually inclined than men. This is either the reason for or an 
effect of their passivity. And living more in the ethereal 
worlds than man, they are less likely to exercise violence and 
cunning to reach Heaven than their brothers. The efforts the 
latter have to make to burst through into the spiritual spheres 
will often drive them higher by far than the normal feminine 
stage of spirituality: were equal effort made by woman, she 
would pass higher yet again. It is, said Madame Blavatsky, 
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to balance the want of spirituality in man that he is endowed 
with greater power than Woman over physical nature, and ac- 
cording as this is assumed by Woman does she lose her ethereal 
nature. 

All this goes to show that the sexes are practically equal 
save on this physical plane, woman here containing the poten- 
tiality, man the potency, of racial development. The Egos are 
identical in possibility. And it is true that where anyone shows 
a striving after active, positive, and abstract thought, the fol- 
lowing incarnation will be male; where the tendency is toward 
passivity, negativeness, and concrete thought, then the garb 
assumed will be female. Such, of course, only holding good 
relatively to the race. Ido not, however, imagine that the sexes 
can be aitered, save abnormally, unless a Devachanic or other 
interlude has separated the incarnations, because of the close 
astral conneétion with the last personality of the Ego. 


Mrs. A. Keightley.—H. P.B. appears to have been reticent 
upon this point. It may be divided into: 

(a) Did she teach that the monads passed into both male 
and female forms in their various reincarnations, no monad be- 
ing confined to bodies of a given (single) sex? 

(6) Did she teach that such reincarnatious alternated with 
automatic regularity from male to female forms? 

As toa. The only thing I have found in her writings is on 
page 132, vol. u, of the Seeret Doctrine. ‘‘It is in the Third 
Race that the separation of the sexes occurred. From being 
previously a-sexual, Humanity became distin¢tly hermaphro- 
dite or bi-sexual, and finally the man-bearing eggs began to 
give birth, gradually and almost imperceptibly in their evolu- 
tionary development, first to beings in which one sex predom- 
inated over the other, and finally to distinét men and women.” 
These monads, then, pass through all the stages of evolu- 
tionary development. They are ourselves. As we come up 
through every kingdom of nature, we pass, it seems, through 
both sexes and all forms. The masculine or male impulse ex- 
hausted, the eggs ceased to be man-bearing; they assumed other 
forms, both sexes, and then alternate sexes. Now sex fer se 
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inheres only inform. Sex, male or female, is the manifestation 
as asingle pole of Force. Force is hermaphrodite, so to say: 
It has two poles, the positive-active-masculine, and the nega: 
tive-passive-receptive-feminine. The Initiate has no ‘‘sex” so 
far as the inner, vital body is concerned (though he may as- 
sume a form of given ‘‘sex”’, organically speaking), because 
he exercises either mode of Force, either pole, at will, through 
his outer covering or body. An occultist once said that the 
Mahatma who voluntarily incarnates uses a male body as a 
rule, because it has more positive elements in its make-up and 
serves as a house more impervious to magnetic influences of 
the lower plane than is the more sensitive female form. Also be- 
cause it engenders more active forces and is better built for endur- 
ance and fatigue. Just as in a certain climate we choose a tent 
well adapted for residence there, but discard the tent on reach- 
ing other heights. Viewed from the plane of Force, sex then 
appears to be a persistent manifestation of a single pole of Force 
—relatively speaking—or a predominant tendency to that pole, 
which crystalizes itself, to put it thus, in a ‘‘passive’’ or in an 
‘‘active” body. We can imagine the causal body, with its 
forces tending towards a given pole, in a state of vibration 
which forms vortices; these vortices attract atoms of a syn- 
chronous vibration, atoms of a similar tendency, and a male 
body is thrown out to the surface, or objective world. Another 
vibratory condition produces the female form. What causes 
these differing vibratory conditions? The mode of motion then 
prevalent in the psychic sphere. That mode may be an ‘’ active”’ 
or a ‘‘passive’”’ mode of Force. It would, of course, be im- 
possible for any Force to tend always to a given pole, but it may, 
at a given point of Time, have a general tendency towards ac- 
tivity or towards receptive inertia as regards the material plane. 
For soul (Manas) being dual, manifests now for active, and now 
for passive, as now for obje¢tive and now for subjective life. 

The only other testimony from H. P. B. of which I know 
on a is: 

H. P. B. said that a certain living woman Theosophist had 
been a young monk in the Middle Ages. Her auditor told me 
this. 
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Coming down to personal belief, I incline to think that each 
one of us has used both male and female forms. This harmo- 
nizes with all that we know or hear of Nature, whose alternating 
tendency to either pole is re-adjusted by re-a¢tion to the other 
until a state of equilibrium is reached, an equipoise which puts 
an end to action on one plane, and effects a transfer of activity 
to some other plane of Nature. 

As to 4; on this I find no evidence in H. P. B’s. writings. 

Personally speaking, I have an attitude of suspended judg- 
ment on this head. If it be true that one set of impulses 
moulds the astral model into a male form, while another set 
moulds it into a female form, it seems clear that the tendency to 
any given form must continue until the moulding vibratory im- 
pulse is exhausted, or, to put it differently, until the lesson is 
learned and that set of karmic tendencies is exhausted. It does 
not appear reasonable to me that this emission of psychic energy 
should beautomatically alternate, inasmuch as man has the power 
of choice and can assimilate his evolutionary experience rapidly 
or slowly at will. Patanjali shows us the Initiate who has at- 
tained psychic equilibrium and its coherent, spiritual enlight- 
enment, dissolving and condensing forms at will. He knows 
both poles of psychic energy, their vortices and the crystal- 
ization of the vortical atoms into form. When the soul, then, 
has learned the lessons which a given form insures, and has 
exhausted the karmic expression which that form is, would it 
not then, and then only, react to the other pole? 


Ans.—When Mr. Bertram Keightley was in the States, one 
of his addresses to the Aryan T. S. of New York was upon 
this subject, and his arguments, apart from their proceeding 
from so close an associate and pupil of H. P. B., were so cogent 
as to change the view previously held by the editor of the 
Forum. In Theosophical Siftings, Vol. u1, No. 3, Mr. Keightley 
had said ‘‘... the sexes usually being alternate in successive 
incarnations”, and in reply to Question Lvim, Forum No. 13, 
he defended this position on three grounds; rst, that incarna- 
tion was needful in both forms in order to cover all possible 
experience; 2d, that continuance in one form would preclude 
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explanation of the many cases of women having the mental 
characteristics of men, and wice versd; 3d, that alternate incar- 
nations would seem more in harmony with the general law of 
alternation prevalent in Nature. 

It is doubtless the fact that no authoritative pronouncement 
has affirmed a law of alternation, and probably also the fact that 
there could hardly be a relentless law which should disregard 
all special circumstances, peculiar fitnesses, and karmic ten- 
dencies. Yet admitting that there may be in individual cases 
forces so powerful as to defleét the usual course, it still remains 
probable that there is a genera/—not an exceptionless—rule 
prescribing alternate sexes in incarnation. Among the @ priori 
considerations are these: (a) if the two sides of the dual nature 
were not given equal opportunities for manifestation, the result 
would be unequal; (4) if either side was manifested in a num- 
ber of successive incarnations, it would become so strong as to 
generate Karmic consequences necessitating its continuance, 
and then the other side could never manifest; (c) each forming 
quality needs balancing by its polar antithesis, and this it can 
only get if the sex supplying it has been recent. These con- 
siderations would seem to apply to all ordinary humanity, and 
to Adeptship up to a point which we cannot surmise, beyond 
which, full development having been attained, male incarnation, 
because of its virility and endurance, would be naturally con- 
tinued. H.P.B. was an Adept, and others female are heard 
of, but no female Mahatma is mentioned, and most people are 
conscious of a certain incongruity in the conception. Until 
some actual revelation to the contrary comes, the foregoing 
view of alternate sexes in human incarnation may claim plau- 
sibility as rational, temperate, and congruous with anticipation. 
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On Stal ON CR CL 


Lf the victims of accidental death, like suicides, do not enter Devachan 
tll the time when they would have died naturally, they must re- 
main in the earth-sphere as a whole and with all their faculttes. 
Why, then, should they not be able to communicate with the living, 
whether through mediums or otherwise? Ts not their case an ex- 
ception to the usual law? 


W. Q. /.—As I understand our philosophy, victims of ac- 
cidental death and suicides do not remain out of Devachan un- 
til the time they would have died naturally shall have come. 
Kama-loka, where these and all others go, has its grades in the 
same way as human living states. The first statements of these 
doctrines were naturally general, but elaborations have also ap- 
peared in which specific points have been dealt with. Not all 
suicides are alike. Certainly a thoroughly insane person who 
kills himself is not like one who, while sane and cowardly, does 
the deed, nor is this last the same as he who from a foolish 
philosophy or the want of it cuts off his life. They all differ 
one from another, and hence their stay in Kama Loka will vary. 
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But in those general ‘cases where the person stays in Kama 
Loka, the personality, consisting of astral body with the passions 
and desires, can and does communicate with the living, whether 
a medium or not. This is exactly the danger of mediumship, 
of suicide, and of legal murder or execution of criminals. The 
last is a very great danger—one of the unseen but powerful 
curses of the times. An executed criminal’s death is the same 
as that of one who is accidentally killed in effect, only that it is 
deliberately done, and in most cases the elements of hate, re- 
venge, and anger in the criminal are added. His fierce and an- 
gry personality—compound of astral body and Kama—is thrust 
suddenly out of life; his higher principles wait in upper Kama > 
Loka in a benumbed or torpid state; but his personal life flits 
about the abodes of men, attempting to get revenge or to do other 
wicked things, and every day injects into the sensitive human 
natures it meets all its mass of vile and unappeasable thoughts. 
It thus creates picture after picture of murder and hate. Me- 
diums are not the only ones affected by these astral personages; 
indeed, they are often too closely associated with other sorts of 
shells, and the personality of the criminal has definite attrac- 
tions towards other persons. Is it any wonder, then, that the 
Theosophist who has worked out our doctrines of man’s nature 
to their proper conclusions should deplore the custom of exe- 
cuting criminals? He knows that one legal execution may and 
nearly always does lead to many another sudden murder or 
suicide. And as the astral personalities of suicides and exe- 
cuted criminals are in closer touch with us than any other sort 
of spook, it follows that they also are more likely to come first 
to any Spiritualistic seamce. All those who respect the sugges- 
tions of H. P. B. will be interested to know that the above was 
her own view, often given to me, and further certified as reas- 
onable by Adepts who can see the facts behind the scenes. 


Ans.—On page 254, vol. iv of Pazh, in a letter from an In- 
itiate, it is-said: ‘‘Suicides . . . until the day when they would 
have died a natural death, are separated from their higher prin- 
ciples by a gulf. The sixth and seventh ‘principles’ remain 
passive and negative”. Evidently, then, the Ego does not en- 
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ter Devachan till the time of natural death. The writer then 
goes on to say that the victims of accidental death who are 
good ‘‘either slumber surrounded by happy dreams, or sleep a 
dreamless, profound sleep until the hour strikes”. It is also stated 
that ‘‘suicides are not wholly dissevered from their 6th and 7th 
‘principles’, and are quite potent in the spiritualistic séance 
room’’; whereas ‘‘in cases of accidental death the higher and 
the lower groups actually attraét each other”. Later on it is 
distinétly affirmed that ‘‘ the victims, whether good or bad, sleep 
to the hour of the last judgment, which is that hour of the supreme 
struggle between the 6th and 7th, and the sth and 4th ‘princi- 
ples’, at the threshold of the gestation state’. And it is further- 
more said: ‘‘In no case, then,—with the exception of suicides 
and shells—is there a possibility for any other to be attracted 
to a seance room”. 

On page 135, vol. iv of Path, in a letter elsewhere affirmed 
to be from a ‘‘ High Chela’’, it is said that suicides and those 
killed by accident ‘‘ have to remain within the earth’s attraction 
and in its atmosphere—the Kamaloka—zV// the very last moment of 
what would have been the natural duration of thetr lives”. Later on 
it is said that good victims of accident ‘‘fall into a state of 
quiet slumber . . . move and live among their familiar friends 
and scenes until their natural life-term is finished, when they find 
themselves born in the Devachan”’. That is, they are not born 
therein before. 

In Forum No. 18, page 5, ‘‘ W. Q. J.’ says that after violent 
death ‘‘the principles above the material . . . do not go to 
Devachan.” ‘‘’The man who kills himself . . . remains a liv- 
ing man in the astral spheres close to us, minus a body. If left 
alone he comes to his end in due course, but a long way off, 
generally measured by the length of years he would have lived tf he had 
not ratsed hand against himseif. .. . Also in the case of acci- 
dental death”. . | 

It seems, then, that the Initiate, the High Chela, and ‘‘ W. 
Q. J.” all agree in the do¢trine that the victims of suicide and 
of accidental death do not enter Devachan till the time when 
they would have died naturally. 

But it does not follow that because not in Devachan they 
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must remain in the earth-sphere without separation of other prin- 
ciples than the body. In the Pazh letters a sharp distintion is 
made between good and pure victims of accident and insane 
suicides on the one hand, and bad victims of accident and sane 
suicides on the other. ‘The former classes are alleged to sink 
into happy slumber, the latter to move consciously and detri- 
mentally about. Only the latter, it is said, can be drawn into 
seance rooms, 

A much more difficult topic is that distinction between acci- 
dental and natural deaths which shall determine their respective 
effects. In other words, what is the element in a death which 
assigns a man to the usual or the abnormal time before Deva- 
chan? It can hardly be suddenness, for a man blown up by 
gunpowder and a man striken with heart disease die with equal 
quickness, as also a criminal.executed by electricity and a citi- 
zen collapsing from some forms of paralysis. Nor can the pas- 
sage of several hours be the test, for poison suicidally taken 
might be as long in producing death as over-exertion on a hot 
day. Nor yet of days, for mangling from a fall might take ef- 
fect in precisely the same time as pneumonia, In fa¢t the whole 
question can be raised, How long must last a sickness in order to 
make a death ‘‘natural”? And to this there can be no anwer. 

Neither is it possible for us to say how good and pure must 
be the vi¢tim of accidental death in order to ensure to him 
happy sleep and freedom from séance rooms till the time when 
he would naturally enter Devachan. All that teachers of Oc- 
cult things can do is to present us with antipodal fates: they 
cannot define all the shades and varieties. But on one point 
they are uniform and explicit,—in warning us away from séances 
and mediums as being unwholesome, dangerous, and productive 
of no good, and in giving the reasons therefor. 


OUEST LON Ce Cin: 


I have read the standard Theosophical books and would like to know 
what course to pursue in further study. JI do not care to waste 
time over the feebler books which give the rinsings of Theosophical 
thought, nor do I wish to drop the subject altogether. 
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Anne Wray—Your question indicates a not uncommon pre- 
dicament. Many people who find themselves drawn toward 
Theosophical writings plunge into the subject with an ardor 
that hints a karmic predisposition, and then, after absorbing the 
books generally named as ‘‘standard”’, are satiated and let the 
subject drop, perhaps feeling that they have exhausted it, per- 
haps that it is not so novel and revolutionary as it at first seemed, 
or that, in studying it, they have grown beyond it. To grow 
beyond some of the presentations given of Theosophy is quite 
possible, even without becoming a chela, but it may be sug- 
gested that in such cases the difficulty is with the view taken, 
rather than with the subject. But, to answer the question, for 
every Theosophical student of whatever degree of attainment, 
advance lies in the direction of greater accuracy in matters of 
technical knowledge and greater breath of general knowledge. 

First, as to accuracy. Toread a book is not always to master 
it, as every schoolboy knows. It is a pity that the habit of real 
study, fostered by twelve to twenty years in a school-room, 
should be so easily slipped by the man or woman grown. Most 
people read books, even those in which they are interested, 
superficially, and come away from them with vague and hazy 
ideas on points that may be of vital importance. How many 
readers of Lsotertc Buddhism could stand an examination upon 
the doctrines it embodies, or give a clear, full, and accurate 
outline of the theories advanced? Not every one who thinks 
himself ready for a new book. The writer once listened to a 
public leéture by an F. T. S. in which statements were made 
to the effect that the Ego retains no memory of its past incar- 
nations, that the only effect of a wicked life is to entail more 
incarnations before final liberation but without any connection 
of memory or consciousness, that ‘‘ Theosophy has nothing to 
do with reward or punishment”’, that the end of the cyclic evo- 
lution is annihilation, that ‘‘the earth travels seven times around 
the planetary chain”, and others, happily forgotten, as wild. 
When a logical and skeptical stranger tripped up the lecturer 
in the discussion that followed, he argued vehemently and 
lengthily on the wrong side of the question, and finally fell 
back on the position that he had studied the Secret Doctrine for 
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two years and a half and svew whereof he spoke, while his op- 
ponent must acknowledge himself ignorant, since he had come 
here for information. After the lecture a man in the audience 
(not an F. T. S., as it happened, yet a man who thought him- 
self well enough posted on occult matters to wish to become a 
chela out of hand) remarked that the lecture was good, but 
didn’t give him any new ideas, as it was taken word for word 
from Lsoteric Buddishism (sic) which he had read”. What was 
the matter with both of them, and with the other F. T. S. pres- 
ent who failed to see anything wrong? Simply lack of right 
study. The lecturer, in spite of his two years and a half of 
study, needed to have some of the very fundamental principles 
of Theosophy explained to him. There is no school of Theos- 
ophy, and all study must necessarily be home study. This is 
no disadvantage if a will for mastery be applied to the work. 
Chautauqua has shown what can be done in this dire¢tion. But 
information must be accurate, or itis worse than useless. Every 
student who believes that he has found in Theosophy something 
which will repay the time and thought necessary to a mastery 
of it, would do well to test himself by trying to write out, or 
talk out if his thoughts flee at the sight of pen and paper, the 
contents of Lsoteric Buddhism chapter by chapter, taking the 
table of contents as his syllabus. This book is named espe- 
cially because its clear and logica] construction makes it particu- 
larly easy of comprehension. 

Secondly, as to general information. The Theosophical stu- 
dent is not wise who confines himself absolutely to Theosophical 
literature, unless he means to avoid all possibility of debate 
with others of different mind. To particularize, he ought to have 
some knowledge, clear and corre¢t even though slight, of the 
historical growth of Philosophy. He ought to know what Spi- 
noza, Locke, Berkeley, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Schopenhauer, 
Spencer have thought, and how and wherein Theosophy agrees 
with or differs from their systems. It is impossible to under- 
stand or rightly place any system of thought if it has been ac- 
cepted at first presentation and studied from one point of view 
only, without regard to the faét that there are other views held 
by people equally honest and earnest and better informed. 
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The Theosophist makes a mistake who assumes that wisdom 
will die with him. In the opinion of the writer, he also makes 
a mistake if he assumes that the teachings labelled ‘‘ Theosoph- 
ical” are the only ones through which the Masters of Esoteric 
Wisdom have spoken. Again, the student of to-day should 
have some knowledge from the scientific standpoint of hynot- 
ism and related subjects. He will be sure to fall in with people 
who know a good deal more than he does of such matters, and 
who will want good reasons for the stand taken by prominent 
Theosophists against hypnotic treatment. An @ priori theory 
of disapproval will be at a disadvantage if brought, unsupported, 
against a theory based on a beneficent practice of the art. 

An accurate knowledge of Theosophical tenets will prevent 
the mistakes which bring confusion and discredit upon the So- 
ciety, and a liberal knowledge of related subjeéts will prevent 
the taint of dogmatism which lurks in all ignorant faith. Every 
student of Theosophy owes it to himself and to the cause he 
professes to value to equip himself in both particulars. 


Omet SclulONoeCeXaGel Li] 


In ** Secret Doctrine”, vol. 1, among the remarks upon sentiency of 
matter and force, I find this statement—‘‘ This consctousness has 
no relation to our consciousness’. Now as all knowledge ts the re- 
sult of comparison, and our ‘‘ consctousness”’ being at one and the 
same time the cause and instrument of knowledge, as acts the 
process of obtainment and knowledge ttself, why does the ‘* Secret 
Doctrine’ make affirmations, the data of thought or knowledge 
being absent? 


W. Q. /.—The statement made by H. P. B. as above is a 
copy of that made by her teachers called ‘‘Masters”’ by her. 
These are supposed to know the fa¢ts they give. Whether the 
claim be true or not, it is evident that insects have a conscious- 
ness which is different from ours, as we seem to add the element 
which makes ours ‘‘self-consciousness”. And when H. P. B. 
spoke of our consciousness it is very plain she meant the ordi- 
nary sort and not the extraordinary. If the questioner will 
refle&t that she has no comprehension of the consciousness of 
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elemental spirits—which yet do actually exist and function in 
their own sphere—she may see that there may be varieties of 
consciousness not ours as yet. 


Ans.—-The question is somewhat bunglingly expressed, but 
seems to mean ‘‘ How can we make assertions as to a conscious- 
ness of which we have no experience and therefore no know- 
ledge?”’ True, we cannot; but it is not we who in this case 
speak. H. P. B. was an Adept, and one of the special abilities 
of Adepts is that of ascending or descending to planes of cons- 
ciousness to which we have no access and of which we cannot 
conceive. Knowing by experience both of the two planes re- 
ferred to in the quotation, she was able to compare them and 
assert them to be utterly unlike. In her case the data of 
thought or knowledge were ot absent, and that is the very 
reason why she was qualified to speak. 

It is because of H. P. B’s Adept character, and of the even 
higher degrees of Those she had for Teachers, that Theosophists 
have such security in their beliefs as to this world and the next. 
They are not dependent on speculation, like the philosophers; 
nor on dogmatic interpretations of an ancient book, like the 
Churches; but have the direct testimony of living men who 
possess faculties wherewith to traverse and inspect these vari- 
ous spheres. ‘There is a very significant remark by one of 
Them in the italicised sentence on page 254 of Path for Nov. 
89. This shows the certainty of Their knowledge. Any dis- 
closures, therefore, that They may be pleased tu make as to 
regions unknown to us have the same quality as those from a 
trustworthy traveler in a land we have not seen. If he reports 
that the vegetation and scenery and fruits are wholly unlike any 
we know, he is doing just what H. P. B. did about conscious- 
ness,—giving experience which he has and which we have not. 


© UES Ee LOuN Coxe Give: 


In Forum No. 37 Mr. Judge asserts that ‘‘ Metaphysical Healers 
have stumbled unknowingly on a great law”. Now as I have 
been, and am still, possessed with the tdea that each individual ts 


herself alone conscious of her conscious efforts to obtain know- 
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ledge of principles and laws, [ shall esteem it a favor if Mr. 

Judge will explain the principle by which he determines the fact 

that others, knowingly or unknowingly, find truth. 

W. Q. /.—I do not claim that there is some ‘principle by 
which I determine that others knowingly or unknowingly find 
truth”. I merely state the fact that in my opinion the healers 
spoken of have stumbled on @ law. I did not nor do I now 
state what that law is. If they know what law I mean, then 
they need no information from me. But I do not agree that 
the questioner is right in saying that ‘‘each individual alone is 
conscious of her (why “er and not /zs also) conscious efforts”, 
since I have for many years known that other individuals may 
also at the same time be fully aware of these ‘‘conscious ef- 
forts” by others. I know—in a way I am not obliged to detail 
—that the members of our Great Lodge have full information, 
unknown to those outside the Lodge, of the ‘‘ conscious efforts 
to obtain knowledge of principles and laws” on the part of good 
men and women, and in this search that help is frequently ex- 
tended but is not seen nor recognized, although it is felt and 
has results. But I am wholly at a loss to see any sequence 
whatever between the premise of the question and the question 
itself. The healers have hit upon a law, but they fail as yet to 
know it fully, and I for one should be sorry that they knew it 
all until they show to my limited understanding that they are 
philosophically fitted to have complete possession of a very 
dangerous force. However, if the march of cyclic evolution 
decrees that people should find edged tools to play with and cut 
themselves withal, I am too puny to be able to prevent it. But 
each day more proof is offered that H. P. B. was right when 
she wrote to the American Section that powers were surely 
coming forth in this people, and that efforts must be made to 
provide a new soil for them to grow in instead of our present 
selfish, greedy, and individualized but uncivilized human na- 
ture, from which of course I claim no exemption. 


Oboe tLON. xv. 
How ts a selfish person to become unselfish? . 
Ans.—In the same way as a bad person is to become good; 
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namely, by reversing all the habitudes of life and acting on lines 
exactly the opposite of those heretofore natural. As no one 
will do so. unless from very strong motive, the case supposed 
must be that of a person who has come to perceive both the 
evil of selfishness and the value of altruism, who is anxious to 
be purged of what he now feels to be a disease, and who has 
determined to use every effort to that end. 

A selfish person is one who has by nature a disposition to 
elevate his own wishes and interests above those of his fellows, 
and has fostered it by constant thought and practice. There- 
fore he has now to transform this disposition into its opposite, 
and to do so through thought and practice the converse of those 
hitherto habitual. The condition to this is a clear realization 
of the faéts that he stands on precisely the same level as do 
other people, and that their rights are to be protected by him 
quite as vigorously as his own. Attaining this, he is ready for 
advance to the position that a generous self-deprivation of goods 
for the benefit of others is not only a thing fine in its own qual- 
ity, but that the kind of happiness it ensures is the most un- 
alloyed and enduring. This needs to be more than a sentiment, 
—a conviction. 

From the stand-point of such a conviction, the thought 
radiating out to men around has quite a different character. 
From the old stand-point it was one of suspicion, of alertness 
against another’s gaining larger success or better fame, of sat- 
isfaction from mere contrast in status, of vexation at any wind- 
fall elsewhere. Now it is one of cordiality, of pleasure in 
aiding fellows to advance, of unwillingness to emphasize supe- 
rior position, of gratification at good luck to others. Latent 
hostility has become patent amity. And the thought, which 
has ceased to dwell constantly on the self as a chronic compe- 
titor with the rest of humanity, and has extended its interest 
to all, thus abating anxiety and ending the fever of jealousy, 
expresses itself in care for the general good, effort to confer 
happiness, readiness for self-sacrifice when that is needed. 
The altered thought effeéts an altered practice. For the atti- 
tude, the-spirit, the motive being reversed, the conduct is re- 
versed also. 
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Of course no long-established habit can be instantaneously 
metamorphosed. Habitual impulses have become instin¢tive, 
and consequently recur automatically. The old disposition to 
get ahead merely to be ahead will often assert itself, and an in- 
difference to the claims of other people will be felt at times as 
before. But each time an altruistic thought dispiaces a self- 
ish one, the new habit gains strength, and gradually it sur- 
mounts the old, becoming itself a constant action. Little by 
little, as care and conscience are kept in play, the change is 
effected from selfishness to unselfishness. Like every other 
achievement, it is simply a question of the intensity of desire 
and the continuity of effort. 

Selfishness is both so insidious and so pervasive as to be 
active in regions far back from the material plane. A man may 
not ‘‘grab” things, as children say, yet may be conceited or 
intolerant, each state of mind being as truly selfish as ‘‘ grab- 
bing’’. For it means that he considers his little self superior 
to other selves, and possessed of privileges in opinion which 
they have in less degree. It only needs physical power to 
make it actively persecuting. Every assurance of certainty, 
outside the realm of mathematics, is guoad hoc a conviction 
of self-infallibility, and hence a virulent form of selfishness. 
Its cure begins in a realization of finite imperfection, and ad- 
vances through persistent holding of opinions as soluble. This 
vacating of absolute confidence in one’s own judgment is one 
of the most dificult sections of self-conquest, and success in it 
demonstrates both a sound philosophy and a balanced character. 
Still, like the more palpable actions, it has to be accomplished 
if a man is ever to be freed from limitations which are fatal to 
broad thought and fresh truth. One lesson thereon is enforced 
by the Constitution of the T. S., which guarantees equal rights 
in opinion to all members. 

One of the most eminent illustrations of total emancipation 
from selfishness is in the abstinence of Masters from any coér- 
cion on opinion or act. True, this has reference also to Karma; 
but not less true that it is grounded on that respect for others’ 
free-will which will not permit forcing even when enormous 
knowledge and keen foresight might seem to justify interference 
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as preventing evil. Counsel, help, warning are given; self-as- 
sertion is withheld. And in this, as in many other fa¢ts, Theos- 
ophists may find a hint of the principles concerned in the 
higher training of themselves not less than in their influence 
upon society at large. 


OU S2 TON SC CMa 


Do earthly friends recognize one another during their passage through 
Kama Loka? If so, who or what ts the recognizer ? 


W. Q. /.—Kama Loka being a state and not a place, there 
is no ‘‘passage”’ through it. No doubt in some cases, if two 
beings are in the Kama Loka state at the same time, and for 
similar reasons, and with the same magnetic currents, they may 
recognize each other. But as Kama Loka is the state in which 
the Soul is freeing itself from the astral body and the passions 
and desires, it cannot with ease be concerned with any other 
process than that one; and hence, in the sense of the question 
as put, there is no recognition, although the being has what it 
may suppose to be a recognition of friends and enemies. In 
Kama Loka all its old thoughts take shape, and torment the 
soul if the life has been evil, or merely temporarily detain it if 
the opposite has been the case. 
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OsGsES TST. ON? CX. CVE L. 
Flow can a soul be lost? 


W. Q. /.—A great deal depends here upon the emphasis to 
be put on these words. If upon the word ‘‘how”’, then the 
process of loss is desired to be explained; if upon the word 
‘‘can”’, or the rest of the question, then there is an implied 
doubt as to the possibility of loss of soul. I do not know which 
question this is intended to be. 

If we consider the matter from the Buddhist side, we may 
briefly sum it up. The soul is a composite thing (or entity), 
and therefore not necessarily permanent. Hence it may be de- 
stroyed. It is that which has in it the potentiality of immortal- 
ity. To put it another way: There are body, soul, spirit. Of 
these three, spirit alone is immortal. _ Body we know is quickly 
proved to be impermanent and destructible. Soul is that which 
lying between body and spirit is the conne¢ting bond. If the 
course of our many lives be persistently wicked, then at last the 
soul no longer can remain as such but is resolved into its orig- 
inal elements, becomes a part of unconscious nature, to coin a 
phrase, and no longer aéts as the. conneéting bond. Now the 
very question raised implies that it is really spirit which causes 
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it to be asked, for it cannot be body that loses soul nor soul 
that loses itself. This is approaching a great mystery which I 
am not capable of dealing with. All one can say is that the 
Monad—spirit—for its own purposes selects this connecting 
bond called soul, giving it thereby the chance to become con- 
sciously joined with spirit. If soul refuses to so join, there oc- 
curs what is called ‘‘loss of soul”’. 

This soul so selected by spirit—I omit the article ‘‘the”, 
since Spirit is one and not multiple—has a so-called immortal- 
ity, so considered because its term of life as such is said to last 
through a whole manvantara, which is a period so inconceiv- 
ably long that for our minds it is eternal. But it has an end in 
fact, and if by the close of that immense period the soul has 
not effeéted union with spirit, then the loss or destruction of 
soul as such takes place. Meanwhile during the manvantara the 
soul migrates from body to body and world to world in the eter- 
nal struggle to reach reunion with the divine. But such union 
may be attained long ages before the end of the manvantara 
by dispassion, discipline, and effort unremittingly continued. 


Ans.—In a language so poorly equipped as English with 
terms for super-sensual things, it is not easy to attain definite- 
ness of statement. Yet the Question cannot be answered with- 
out some reasonably accurate conception of ‘‘soul’’. H. P. B. 
says somewhere that soul is -precisely the same thing as mind. 
But apart from the fact that no authority on the English lan- 
guage would agree to this, there is the fatal objeétion that loss of 
the soul would then be the same thing as loss of the mind, z.¢., 
insanity or idiocy. It is better to understand the mind as the or- 
gan of intelligence, the soul of the moral and emotional nature. 
As the cultivation of intelligence through thought and reading 
strengthens, elevates, and refines the mind, so the neglect of 
it dulls and abases the mind. If aman carefully abstained from 
any thought and merely ate and slept, he would lapse into idi- 
ocy, for the mind, being wholly unexercised, would in time at- 
rophy. Similarly with the soul. If the moral nature is trained, 
moral sentiments grow in fineness and power. The man be- 
comes more sensitive to wrong, more delighting in right; his 
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conscience becomes not only more trustworthy but more influen- 
tial. Lower pursuits steadily lose interest, and anything mean 
or cruel or unjust is felt revolting. The nature is gradually de- 
tached from whatever is purely selfish or trivial, and mounts to 
planes of far-reaching view and light. In short, the higher 
principles are gaining sway over the lower, and become both 
more distinct and more beloved. 

But there is a converse process. It is where conscience is 
so persistently defied that it sinks to silence, where deliberate 
contempt of principle finally leaves the man without any. As 
there is no regard for anything but self-interest, and no wish 
for anything but self-indulgence, animality is the sole pursuit. 
It is possible to occasionally encounter a chara¢ter which seems 
to have absolutely no percipience of right and wrong, and where 
conscience has no influence whatever upon conduét, —a character 
of which one may believe that there are few crimes of which it 
is innocent and none of which it is incapable. Truth, justice, 
affection, gratitude, a moral sense, all have vanished. The 
higher nature has been sedulously disregarded, and is now 
starved out. 

When such a state is reached, a man consists of body and 
mind and a still-indwelling Divine Monad. But the last, having 
no reason for continuance there, must ultimately withdraw, and 
then the being thus deserted is merely an intelligent animal. 
In time, and after sufferings proportionate to its guilt, it disinte- 
grates and ends. 

The loss of the soul,—in other words, the extinétion of 
moral sense and life, results, then, from deliberate persistence 
in wickedness. The difficulty in realizing the possibility of such 
loss is probably because we cannot detect the absence of the soul 
in its totality. We can see the death of a body, for that is pat- 
ent to the eyes; and we can perceive the loss of mind, for a rav- 
ing maniac illustrates it; but a crime, however great, does not of 
itself demonstrate the entire destruction of the higher nature. 
There may still be left, or it is probable that there may be left, 
some germ of right thought and feeling. Nothing short of de- 
liberate crime perpetrated on the known verge of death would 
perhaps assure of the already loss of the soul. But of the men 
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and women we usually encounter in life, even of most crim- 
inals named in journalism, we have no sufficient reason to as- 
sume a total collapse of soul-principle. We rather predicate 
a latent germ overborne by evil habits. Yet H. P. B- dis- 
tinctly says that there are such lost souls in the world, and that 
we encounter them without knowing it. 


OUESTION “CXCWVEIT1I. 


In his reply to Question 180 Mr. J uage affirms the sole ae for 
occult feats to be the exercise of imagination ratsed to high inten- 
sity by cultivation, and refers to the Indian fakir who makes one 
see snakes, etc. because through centurtes of heredity and years of 
training jis imagination sees the form so vividly that the bystander 
supposes himself to see an olyective reality, though none exists. 
Now tf occult feats consist in immediate formation in gross mat- 
ter, and not only the means of these feats but the processes by which 
these means are obtained are in all instances the same, how ts tt 

possible for the fakir to fail in producing objective reality, while 
the feat of the Adept ts a successful matertalization? For since 
the function of a knife ts to cut, it will perform that function tr- 
respective of the hand which holds tt. 


W. Q. /.—I certainly never intended to say ‘‘the sole re- 
quisite for occult feats to be the exercise of the imagination 
raised to high intensity by high cultivation”, and a careful ref: 
erence to my reply to Question 180 ought to show that I stated 
the above to be but ome of the requisites. It is one of the ab- 
solutely necessary requisites to the performance of those feats 
I had in mind, and they include the greater number. But while 
it is an absolute prerequisite, theré are other things and requis- 
ites to be taken into account if one is to perform certain feats: 
Any hypnotic experiment or effect needs only this zmage-making 
power joined with strong will to concentrate the image. But 
where more difficult performances are to be accomplished, such 
as apportation of solid objects, precipitation upon paper, con- 
densation of image so as to make it actually tangible, or con- 
trolling elementals, then there has to be added a knowledge of 
chemical, electrical, and magnetic substances and laws, together 
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with will and high mathematics. For if the imagining power 
is weak, there is no possibility of forming the currents to work 
upon nor a matrix for certain occult chemical work. Having, 
then, thus declared other ‘‘requisites for occult feats’’, it seems 
that the rest of the question must fall to the ground or be con- 
sidered from other points. A ‘‘knife with a cutting function” 
will not cut unless some hand not only holds but also wields it. 
Nor do I see how a good, trained, wonder-working fakir should 
fail to produce an objective reality if he so desired and carried 
his occult operation far enough for the purpose. And as, in- 
deed, I have seen fakirs do this very thing, I cannot deny what 
I know has been accomplished. 


OURSTION -OxCrx, 


Why are there so many more people now than there were 50 or 100 
years ago, tf, as I have read, there are only a given number of 
incarnating Legos? An answer gtven ts that there are no more, 
taking the world over; but tt ts claimed that official statistics show 
that the number ts much greater in all countries. 


Ans.—Statistical tables of population are only reliable in a 
few countries, and those the most highly organized. In many 
countries they are very imperfect, and of still others—China 
and Africa, for instance—they are largely conjectural. Those 
of 50 or 100 years ago were made in fewer lands, with smaller 
facilities, and with even less accuracy. We cannot justly com- 
pare the world’s population now with it then because we know 
neither figure to be correét. In some regions, as the United 
States, there is an enormous increase, and probably one may 
say that the population of highly civilized countries is growing, 
though this is partly due to a lowered death-rate through im- 
proving sanitation. But even if the increase in civilized lands 
far surpasses the decrease in barbaric, no puzzle arises concern- 
ing the Egos, The number of Egos leaving the world and the 
number entering it do not need to be the same in any one year, 
or any one century, or even in any stretch of time that we can 
fix, And this for the simple reason that all Egos do not remain 
an equal period in Devachan. H. P. B. says (Key, p. 145) that 
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the average time is from ten to fifteen centuries, but adds that it 
depends on the individual’s character, and she is known in spe- 
cific cases to have disclosed the preceding incarnation as quite 
recent. Hence the flow to and fro is not at any date necessarily 
equal in amount. We need to note, moreover, that there have 
been in modern history widespread epidemics with terrific 
slaughter, and there must have been such in far-back eras 
whereof we possess no record, and it is quite possible that a 
rapid increase of population now may be the refluent wave from 
one of these. But anyhow, the number of Egos subject to re- 
incarnation is so enormously large, and the contingencies under 
Karmic law so enormously varied, that inferences like that in 
the Question are not possible. 


OUES TIONECE: 


In our Branch, upon the subject of animal evolution, I took the post- 
tion that the animal kingdom had evolved from the vegetable to the 
highest animal by passing through the different classes up ready 
Jor the human by transmigration or reincarnation. All the other 
members were against me, saying that animals could not reincar- 
nate: for instance, that a very intelligent dog could not reincarnate 
as a dog, horse, or cow. Which ts right? 


Ans.—As to the latter point H. P. B. said (Note to Page 
196, vol. ii of S. D.) that ‘‘the (animal) Monad does not rein- 
carnate in the same, but in a higher species, and has no Deva- 
chan, of course. It has the seeds of all the human principles 
in itself, but they are /azent”’. This asserts first, that an animal 
(its Monad, rather) does reincarnate; second, that in doing so it 
advances to a higher species. . And, indeed, this seems inevita- 
ble; for how could a very intelligent dog ever have become 
very intelligent unless by evolving up from lower planes of in- 
telligence? Besides, if no animal reincarnates, each must be 
a fresh creation, and to this would apply the same objeétions 
as to a like theory about men. 

In the matter of Monads, as in a good many others, the 
Esoteric teaching doubtless needs much more perspicuous state- 
ment than it has yet received, but the do¢trine seems to be that 
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a Monad is an emanation from the Supreme which works its 
way up to perfect self-consciousness through successive embodi- 
ments in the mineral, vegetable, animal, and human kingdoms, 
advancing through the pressure of outside Law until such meas- 
ure of self-consciousness is reached as involves responsibility, 
and then advancing under the united influence of outside Law 
and inside Volition. The presence of this will-power as an ele- 
ment explains the unequal advance of the different monads, 
some preferring terrestrial, others spiritual, interests. Yet the 
monad of the most advanced spiritual being has passed through 
the same early history as has that of the most backward, tra- 
versing the successive zones of stone, plant, animal, and prim- 
eval man. Perhaps this is a more accurate statement than the 
one in the first sentence of the Question. : 


One > tek OrNe= CCTs 


Ls the evolution of individuals uninterruptedly onward and upward 
through succeeding incarnations, or may the highly developed in one 
life go back to a lower plane in the next to gather needed expert- 
ence among the lowly, the ignorant, and the vicious? 


Ans.—Of course it is not possible for Theosophists to as yet 
define with precision the course and method of evolution through 
incarnations, for there must be many laws and conditions and 
contingencies which we do not know. Perhaps it is improbable 
that ar advanced Ego would need recession to the ranks of the 
ignorant or vicious, as those he must have been of and have 
emerged from at a much earlier stage of his career. Having 
risen above them by force of will and principle, there would be 
no object, indeed no propriety, in his being plunged again 
therein. But that evolution is not without deflections and re- 
trogressions, that the ascent to still higher planes may involve 
passage through, depressions between, seems reasonable. 

One cause is in the fact that no man develops all sides of 
his nature symmetrically. All of us perceive in ourselves and 
others unevennesses of character. One may have intelligence 
but lack patience; another may be courageous but unsympa- 
thetic; a third may be generous yet short-sighted. Nowhere 
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do we see equal evolution in all parts. But all parts must in 
time be equal, or otherwise imperfection be eternal. For re- 
liable work in a great mechanism, a wheel needs in every re- 
speét to be sound. If part of its rim is missing, or if a spoke 
is gone, or if its axle is out of its centre, it will certainly at some 
crisis give way when the strain comes. ‘‘Nothing is stronger 
than its weakest part’’ is an axiom in mechanics. Into the 
slowly evolving apparatus of cosmic and terrestrial evolution 
no new component can be introduced until exhaustive test has 
demonstrated its fitness: in other words, no man can become a 
Mahatma, no Mahatma a Dhyan Chohan, before he is proved 
competent and reliable... But no evolution of a man into a Ma- 
hatma can take place in one life, for no one life furnishes either 
the conditions or the time, and many lives in differing circum- 
stances and on varied planes must bring successive phases of 
charaéter into prominence and test. 

Another cause is that a trait hitherto in abeyance could not 
come to the front if the new incarnation was adapted mainly 
to the traits already strong. They would merely grow stronger 
and increase the disparity. Hence they must have a rest, so to 
speak, while a new environment forces into action the trait yet 
flagging. If such environment can only be found on a lower 
level, then the lower level, being essential, is assigned by Karma. 

Still another cause is that a highly-developed nature some- 
times proves unequal to the task put upon it even when its 
power might seem ample, and then it must return to humbler 
planes until the needed tenacity is secured. Zanoni seems to 
illustrate this possibility, and we have the authority of Madame 
Blavatsky (Glossary, p. 72) for the fact that Cagliostro failed as 
to certain of his vows and fundtions, though an Adept. If so, 
he had to descend to lower station and work up again. 

But we do not need to go beyond our own selves to prove 
disciplinary retrogressions. H. P. B. says that we of this age 
and race were once Atlanteans. We had, therefore, many 
thousand years ago, far more knowledge than we have now, 
and, in particular, were familiar with Occult laws and powers 
at present quite closed to us. We receded to a lower level in 
later incarnations because of a moral weakness which made us 
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enable’ to sustain ourselves on the higher. If anybody sup- 
poses that evolution is uninterruptedly upwards, he has only to 
ask himself what might be the status now of a devout Atlan- 
tean, and compare with it his own as an Atlantean who was not 
devout. And this shows, by the way, what is the specific pur- 
pose of the incarnations now going on. It is not the acquisition 
of psychic powers, for of those we had abundance in our Atlan- 
tean days; nor even the inpouring of abstract knowledge, for 
this too was then copious; but it isthe evolution of that conscien- 
tiousness, that- unselfish philanthropy, that sincere devotion, 

without which neither knowledge nor powers can permanently 
endure. If, still destitute of these, we re-acquired psychic en- 
dowments, we should certainly misuse them as we did before, 

and so lose them again because unfit for their custody. This is 
another justification for that counsel which H. P.’B. incessantly 
gave, vz., that our business now is to cure our dispositions and 
reform our lives, not bothering about ‘‘powers”’ which we could - 
not wholesomely use and for which the very anxiety to possess 
them proves the person disqualified, but with single-mindedness 
get to work at our duty to ourselves and the Society. When 
the character is ripe for the employment of ‘‘ powers” they will 
be on hand. Before that, they should not be desired. What 
we need is a filling up of the moral vacuum from which we suf- 
fered in Atlantis. When that is accomplished, the old endow- 
ments, now in abeyance, will doubtless be restored. 


OVE S TION: CCI. 


The healing of disease by will-power has been discussed by the ‘‘ Fo- 
rum.” with the result, apparently, of confining such cures to psychic 
diseases. Excluding these and also fractures, etc., there remain 
diseases of chemical origin and those from germs, as bacteria, 
Jesus ts said to have killed a fig tree by will-power. — Would not 
the same will-power Rill a bactertum and so stop a consequent dis- 
ease? He also changed water into wine,—a chemical process. 
Why could not the same will-power change the chemical processes 
in the animal economy deletertous to life? 

Ans—Surely. But this only amounts to saying that a will- 
power strong enough to kill a tree would be strong enough to 
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kill a baéterium, skilful enough to change water into wine 
would be skilful enough to reverse physiological action. If 
Jesus could do the one, he could do the other. But how does 
this prove that ordinary men who cannot kill.a tree can kill a 
bacterium? How does a possibility in an Adept, evidenced by 
an actual analogous deed, show such possibility in others not 
Adepts and with no evidence of analogous deeds ? 

That Adepts can cure diseases is illustrated not only by Jesus 
and St Paul, but in our own days by the relief given to Madame 
Blavatsky by Them, as stated in J/ncidents, in ‘‘Old Diary 
Leaves”, and in Pazf vol. i, p. 262. Without comprehending 
the process, we may safely assume it to be concentrated will- 
power acting upon magnetic currents and occult natural po- 
tencies, these currents and potencies, and the laws of their use, being 
thoroughly understood by Them. But this gives no warrant for 
attempted cure through will-power by people who are not 
Adepts, who know nothing of the potencies and their laws, and 
who cannot see collateral effects or guard against evil. It will 
be time enough for us to imitate Adepts when we have reached 
Their plane, and meantime we may recall the fable of Deucalion. 


OSU SLT OR Nae Coble 


The more I think of it, the greater mystery this appears to me. Lf 
we are reincarnated either for better development or for punish- 
ment for sins committed in a former incarnation, why should there 
be so many infants who only live a few days or weeks? They go 
out of the body again without being advanced any, nor do they 
suffer a great deal. 

Ans.—Infants dying thus early are to be considered as the 
failures of Nature, failures inevitable in any system wherein so 
many and varied contingencies occur. It is Nature’s plan that 
a tree shall put forth twigs and leaves in the spring, and that 
these shall grow and mature until the succeeding winter de- 
stroys them, yet a late frost in spring, or the ravages of an in- 
sect, or a stone thrown by a playful boy may detach and kill a 
leaf in the incipiency of its course. The fact does not impugn 
the general law contained in the change of seasons. Similarly 
as to young children. Nature contemplates a succession of in- 
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carnations providing for expansion of charaéter and for discip- 
linary experience, each life at its terminus leaving the subject 
at a more advanced point. This is the normal process. And 
yet, in a normal world so beset with sudden and unforeseen and 
apparently fortuitous occurrences, it would not be possible for 
every child to reach maturity except through miracle. As we 
do not expect that each leaf shall be preserved from April to 
November, not one shrivelling or dropping, so neither can we 
expect that each infant born into the world shall escape death 
till manhood. If the Questioner’s argument had any force, it 
would apply as well to every case of death before old age. 
Why should a young man die, or a man in middle life, since 
neither can have filled up his measure of opportunities or 
reaped his harvest of experience? 

When an Ego has finished its Devachanic interval and is 
ready for re-birth on earth, Karma prepares for him a fit em- 
bodiment in the race, nation, family, and household to which 
his merits entitle him. If all goes well, that is to say, if the 
new physical body survives the perils inseparable from infancy, 
then, at the age of seven years we are told, the Ego enters fully 
into possession of its fresh home; beginning at that date its 
next career of. responsibility. But there are a good many dan- 
gers to be previously surmounted. An infant is wholly at the 
mercy of its care-takers, a large proportion of such being poor 
and therefore forced to attend to other things, and very many 
being careless, indiscreet, or stupid. A very slight mistake as 
to food, temperature, symptom of disease may be calamitous 
to so delicate an organism, and an indigestion or an exposure 
which an adult would throw off will kill a young child. We 
know, in fa¢t, that one-third of the death-roll is of children 
under three. This may be one reason why the Ego does not 
ensoul the body till the critical period is passed. But anyhow, 
the conditions of infant life are such as to be necessarily perilous 
to all and fatal to many. The case could not be otherwise. 

Moreover—and this is a most vital fact—infants dying re- 
incarnate immediately or very soon. They need no Devachan, 
for there has been no responsible life to furnish the materials 
for such; and, indeed, the reincarnating principle has never 
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taken up its full abode in them, and has therefore never quitted 
the Devachanic state. The body prepared for it proved a fail- 
ure, and a new one needs to be provided; but, as the proper 
time for reincarnation has arrived and the forces creating Dev- 
achan are exhausted, the new body will not be delayed. The 
short existence of the provisional body is a mere episode in Na- 
ture’s prolific vitality, not a section of an Ego’s career. The 
true reincarnation comes. when the Ego actually ensouls the 
body at the age of seven. As has been said, death before that 
age means simply a failure to carry the body on to the point 
when such ensouling takes place, and cannot therefore count in 
a series of reincarnations. After that age the life is a veritable 
reincarnation, and its length and quality determine the follow- 
ing Devachan and the embodiment thereafter. 

W. Q. /.—Mysteries will deepen for the questioner if ne 
lays down definitely that any one statement of a part of a Theo- 
sophical doétrine is necessarily the whole doctrine. In the 
question it is assumed'we are incarnated only for better develop- 
ment or for punishment, whereas this is but a partial view of. the 
matter. We are reincarnated as a result of causes set in motion. 
Thus we may be here for reward, or punishment; or by choice, 
or merely to work again, or for pleasure, or for punishment of 
others or their discipline, or for our own discipline, and so on 
for a thousand purposes. The.race evolution compels us to re- 
incarnate, and we do so according to law. The first answer 
fully explains most of this, but still another view is possible. 
Looked at from the side of the parents, the birth and early 
death of, the infant are at once a pleasure, a discipline, and a 
punishment. If the loss is properly accepted, then discipline 
results; if rebelled against, then, only punishment is felt; the 
pleasure and reward came with-the child’s. birth, and though 
soon the cause of that pleasure disappeared, its possible effect 
on father and mother was not destroyed. Then, again, the Ego 
that attempted to begin life in that family only to quickly fall 
out of it may have either made a short step toward better en- 
vironments than it had before, or escaped from a family where 
nothing save obstacles and evils would have surrounded. By 
such reflections as these the ‘‘mysteries”’ will be made plain. 
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OVE STLON  CCLYV: 


In St. John ix, 2, the question of the disciples to Jesus, ‘‘ Master, 
who did stn, thts man or his parents, that he was born blind ?,” ts 
constantly quoted as proof that the Jews believed in reincarnation. 
But why ts not the answer of Jesus, ‘‘ Netther hath this man 
sinned nor his parents, but that the works of God should be made 
manifest tn him,” proof that Jesus disbelieved tn it? 


Ans.—-It certainly seems so at first. But as one closely in- 
spects the answer, and especially as one considers all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, the probability that such cannot be its 
meaning becomes an assurance. 

The words ‘‘ Neither hath this man sinned nor his parents”’ 
evidently are not an assertion that no sin had ever been com- 
mitted by either him- or them, for, like all other human beings, 
each must have sinned at times. Hence the words must be 
true, not as a general fact of these parties, but only specifically 
as to the matter referred to in the question, z. ¢., the being born 
blind. They are equivalent to saying, ‘‘The cause of this par- 
ticular man’s particular infirmity is not in the sin of his parents 
in the present life or of himself in a prior one.”” Hence, as no 
effect is without a cause, the cause must be found elsewhere. 
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Before considering the cause actually stated by Jesus, note 
this: if the do¢étrine of reincarnation had been either novel to 
Jesus or believed by him untrue, he could not possibly have 
ignored so strange an assumption as the question to him 
made, but would have taken it up at once. Inevitably he would 
have said, in effect, ‘‘ What an absurd query! How could a 
man sin before he was born? He only came into existence at 
birth, and how could he sin when he had no existénce?”’ ‘This 
is the instinctive thought of any disbeliever in feincarnation 
when he reads the query of the disciples, and if Jesus had so 
disbelieved, the remonstrance would have risen instantly to his 
lips. Yet he never even hints at such, but proceeds to give a 
different explanation from that of his questioners. He does not 
—to state the matter otherwise—say that their explanation was 
wrong because it assumed a rebirth which was ati impossible 
thing, but wrong because in this particular case another cause 
had in faét operated. 

What is the cause he gives? ‘‘ Neither etc. etc. but that the 
works of God should be made manifest in him.”’ That is: this man 
has never hitherto enjoyed vision, not because he was unde- 
serving of it or because Karma was thus punishing him, but as 
means to a blessing which should enormously outweigh all his 
previous deprivation. If ordinarily circumstanced, my spiritual 
message might not affect him; but when through my Adept 
power his infirmity is removed and the glorious world of sun- 
shine revealed to him, his whole being, convulsed with gratitude 
and with conviction that only words of truth can come from 
one whose acts are grace, will turn gladly to spiritual light and 
will revel in that illumination which is as far above physical 
eyesight as spirit is above matter. He has been allowed loss 
for a time only as opportunity for a gain immeasurably beyond 
that loss. The ‘‘works of God” being thus manifested through 
him, God Himself shall be manifest to him. 

But the idea may be further elaborated. As has been 
often reasoned out in Theosophical publications (Forum No. XI, 
Question 50, for instance), allowance has to be made in this 
complicated world for casualty and undeserved suffering, not 
every calamity having its source in moral transgression. H. P. 
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B. has very distinétly taught that such cases have their copious 
compensation in Devachan. (Key to Theosophy, page 161). But 
it sometimes happens that it comes before. One may conceive 
that the child of a miser might receive upon his father’s death 
a fortune in excess of any deprivations suffered wrongfully in 
early youth. An even stronger illustration would be that of 
the man born blind, for the invaluable faith in and devotion to 
Divine things which his cure, as stated later in the chapter, 
aroused, far outweighed in importance his temporary loss of 
sight. And the words of Jesus even warrant us in supposing a 
possibility yet more pronounced. He said, in substance, that 
the man was born blind ¢é” order that God and his works should 
be manifested through and to him. Why may it not be that 
his Karma, mixed as every one’s is, ensured, on its bad side, 
that he should be born in a nation and among kindred making 
true spiritual progress a very difficult and therefore a very un- 
certain thing for him, and yet also ensured, on its predominat- 
ing good side, that he should have an exceptional opportunity 
and stimulus to attain it? Perhaps the mere seeing and hearing 
Jesus, witnessing his wonderful works and no less wonderful 
words, might be inadequate to overcome old habits, just as was 
the case with many of his countrymen,—Nicodemus and the 
rich young man, for instance. Nothing short of some tremen- 
dous shock to the whole nature might avail to disconnect him 
from traditional notions and free him for spiritual advance, and 
very possibly this would only be practicable through recovery 
by Adept power from some blighting physical sorrow. Hence 
his good Karma may have led to his being born blind for the 
very purpose that reception of sight might electrify him witha 
joy and gratitude and perception which would enable him to see 
in Jesus a mighty Adept, a Heaven-sent Teacher, an authorita- 
tive Guide. With his soul thus illuminated, he would not be- 
grudge the years of calamity which had made possible an 
eternal boon. 

This is not an extravagant supposition, and it may cast 
light on some cases in life which we consider strange. Sorrow 
and suffering do not necessarily produce bitterness, but are some- 
times the soil out of which spring the loveliest characters and 
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the loftiest devotion. If the soil had been richer in happiness 
it might have been poorer in product. Thus good Karma, para- 
doxical as it may seem, may occasionally allot evil, not as the 
just award to good, but because the condition to an ultimate 
good far exceeding the mere award. And in such cases, as with 
the man born blind, the full revelation of the light and the 
light-bringer may lead to entire delzef. 


OUERSTION- CC 


Did Swedenborg’s visions extend to the Devachantc loka, or were they 
entirely confined to the astral plane defined as Kama Loka? 


W. Q. /.—Without doubt his visions often touched the De- 
vachanic state of other egos, and also too he went into a Deva- 
chanic state almost completely for himself while living. But 
it is not a proper use of ‘‘loka’”’ to apply it to Devachan, as here 
the latter describes a more metaphysical state, while Kama loka 
is still quite physical. Swedenborg had visions in Kama loka, 
as can be easily seen in his books; but he also saw facts of 
earth life. His heavens were the different devachanic states— 
of himself and others—into which he went. Many mediums, 
seers, and clairvoyants have done the same and are doing it 
every day. In some cases Swedenborg partook of the Deva- 
chanic thoughts of highly developed Egos, but as Devachan is 
as much a delusion as are Kama loka and Earth life, his visions 
are not of the highest value. 


OUBSTIONSCOVE 


ls tt the duty of every one to help in repressing criminals, or ts the 
bringing to light of unknown crimes a cause of inducing avoidable 
Karma on the head of the revealer? In other words, when a 
man knows of a crime or a criminal, ts tt his duty to give warn- 
ing to humanity; or, from the point of view of Karma, is it 
better to treat the thing with mercy and act on the principle ‘‘Qu'tl 
aille se faire pendre ailleurs’, trusting to the criminals own 
Karma to warn soctety ? 


~ Ans.—Each man, being a component atom in the great 
social organism, has a double duty,—the purification of his 
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own nature, and the conservation of the rest of the organism. 
That conservation is effected, as in the physical body, by the 
nourishing of all healthful atoms and by the elimination of all 
that are diseased. The former is accomplished through proper 
supply of sustentation, free action, sanitary environment, pro- 
tection against assault or malady; the latter through restraint, 
emollient process, purgation, extrusion when necessary. There 
is no duty to protect or foster disease; the duty is precisely the 
reverse. 

Now criminals are the diseased atoms, which not only pro- 
pagate malady but gratuitously attack the sound atoms and de- 
prive them of the peace and health to which they have right. 
A quiet and honest citizen, contributing to the support of the 
State and the on-working of society, using his own faculties 
justly and in no way invading his neighbor’s, is purloined of his 
property, assaulted by a ruffian, unprovoked loss, anxiety, suf- 
fering inflicted upon him, It is the gratuitousness, the griev- 
ousness, of this outrage which excites our sense of justice and 
forbids palliation of its enormity. Two things are summarily 
called for,—the fit punishment of the ruffian, and a restraint of 
him from like conduét again. His reformation is desirable, but 
the first thing to be considered is not /zs interests, but the rights 
of the peaceable community. If he had simply abstained from 
needless attack, he would have retained all his privileges of 
happiness and freedom; as he has voluntarily invaded the rights 
of others he has forfeited his own, and has no claim to anything 
but a justly-measured penalty. 

Mercy does not consist in giving ruffians a free rein. There 
is no mercy therein to the community, for it has to suffer ad- 
ditional depredation and a great increase of evil and of evil- 
doers; and none to the culprits, for they thereby enlarge their 
outrages, confirm their habits, and accumulate bad Karma for 
a certain future. The notion that immunity to crime is more 
merciful than repression of it is one of the strangest delusions 
ever fathered by false sentiment. Pity is for the victims of 
wrong, not for the perpetrators of it; just as punishment is for 
the perpetrators and not for the victims. Are we to salute the 
burglar and incarcerate the burglarized? 
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If the thief and the violent will not let other people alone, 
they have to be deprived of the freedom which they use only 
against inherent rights, and to be shut up in places where such 
acts are impossible. The well-doing must be protected. If the 
former have deprived another of life, they properly lose their 
own on like principle. That loss of liberty or life is unpleas- 
ant is no doubt a fact, but the person and time to consider it 
were the culprit and the era before the crime, not the commun- 
ity and the era after the crime. The sure way to abolish jails 
and scaffolds is for rogues and murderers to cease their outrages: 
‘‘Que Messieurs les assassins commencent!”’ 

As it is the duty of good citizens to aid in punishing crime 
and thus protecting society, most certainly it is.their duty to 
forewarn of projected outrage and thus prevent its perpetration. 
What do they owe to society and to the social life it makes pos- 
sible? Everything. What to the criminals who would destroy 
both? Nothing. Is a conspiracy against a good man’s property 
to be winked at out of regard for the bad man who covets it? 
How can any one think so? Karma would not be avoided by 
the winker, for ‘Inaction in a duty to another is a deadly sin”’, 
and he who shirks an obligation lest it have Karmic effects 
which may after all be good, is sure to incur Karmic effeéts 
which will be certainly bad. Anybody sacrificing a virtuous 
man to a criminal need have no doubt as to the abounding con- 
sequences which Karma will heap on him. And anybody pro- 
tecting the virtuous man against the criminal need have as little 
doubt as to the good service he has rendered and the good re- 
ward he has ensured. The more efficiently rascals are made to 
feel that rascality does not pay, the quicker will the converse 
truth become luminous and influential. 


W. Q. /.—In a proper social organization the King or 
Ruler should be the final prote¢tion against all troubles from 
criminals within or assaults from without. But such an organ- 
ization does not exist with us. The citizen should therefore act 
up to his duty without thinking of 47s Karma, because he cannot 
have a Karma which his fellow citizens do not share with him. 
So, if he knows of a crime to be committed, he should warn. A 
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crime past he may have some connection with compelling de- , 
nunciation, but with others he may not. The man who expends 
energy to denounce criminals when his particular duty does 
not require it wastes and scatters nature’s forces and does no 
good, And general rules do not settle these particular cases. 
The hunting and catching of criminals is the duty of the final 
protector, and not that of the single citizen. 


OWS TTOUNe CC NGITe 


Does cremation of the physical body tn the case of an ordinary person 
do away with the astral body? What is the result in the case of 
an Initiate such as H. P. B.t 


Ans.—The Forum understands that in ordinary cases the 
dissolution of the astral body goes on as it is steadily liberated 
from the physical by the decomposition of the latter, and that 
it is not complete until the physical is wholly resolved into its 
elements. But when, through cremation, the separation of. the 
two is almost instantly effected, the astral body, not having 
been in any way reached by that grade of fire which is of, and 
operates only upon, the same plane as the physical body, must 
disintegrate according to the laws and processes upon its own 
plane of less gross matter. Just what they are, and how long 
a time passes before an astral body thus suddenly liberated 
from the physical disappears, has not been made known. It 
must be noted that the distinétion between the astral body and 
the kama rupa needs remembrance, so far as that has been 
authoritatively stated. 

The conditions in the case of an Adept are quite different. 
An Adept has not only consolidated and given coherence to his 
astral body, but has acquired control of it. It is known, for in- 
stance, that H. P, B. could projeét her astral arm across a room 
and turn off a gas-jet. If an Adept can detach his astral from 
his physical during life, much more after death. If detached 
by cremation, it is free without effort by him. At this point 
we reach the question of how and when an Adept reincarnates, 
and of this too little is known for reply to be other than specu- 
lative. Probably an astral form under control of large know- 
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ledge, ample experience, and perfeéted will could be so moulded 
and manipulated as to admit of substitution in an adult body 
suddenly deserted by its Ego and about to be used by a rein- 
carnating Adept, for the astral hitherto pertaining to that adult. 
Certainly his astral would have a continuance far beyond that 
of others, and he, not being in Devachan, could use it. When 
the time came to reclothe himself in flesh, he would not need a 
fresh, an untrained—so to speak—astral, but would keep the 
one familiar and obedient, simply adapting it to its new encase- 
ment. But of course this is a suggestion, not a statement. 


QUESTION COCNITI: 


Are misfortune, accident, physical deformity, etc., due to ‘Karmic 
causes ? 


Ans.—In one sense, undoubtedly. There can be no effeét 
without a cause, for occurrences do not arise spontaneously and 
with nothing to produce them. If an accident happens on a 
railway it is because a wheel was weak or a switch misplaced, 
and would not have happened otherwise. If a child is born 
with defective or distorted limbs, it is because of physical or 
mental perturbance to the mother during gestation. If normal 
conditions had prevailed, normal results would have followed. 
And so of everything occurring. 

But the querent has probably in view the moral side of 
Karma, and wishes to know whether all physical ills are punish- 
ments for moral offence. In other words, is a broken arm, a 
club-foot, a humped back, evidence of some sin in prior life? 
It is certain evidence of sin, and it is probable evidence of par- 
ticular sin, but it is not conclusive. The first is true because 
there never could have been suffering in the world unless there 
had been transgression. Entire conformity to law in all of. its 
departments would have resulted in: entire happiness and would 
have precluded sorrow, inasmuch as order can produce nothing 
but order. The entrance of suffering upon the earth except as 
consequent upon disorder would mean an effeét without a cause, 
and this, in a universe of Law, is no more predicable of the 
moral realm than of the physical. 
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The second is true because this earth is the sphere of re- 
tributive justice, and because it is generally the fact that retri- 
bution is congruous with offence. If we reap what we have 
sown, the crop must be of the same nature as the seed, and 
hence the seed may be inferred from the crop. When, then, a 
sore physical ill afflicts a man in this incarnation, the presum- 
tion is that he did something in a previous incarnation which 
has naturally resulted in that ill. If he has a withered limb 
or a deformed body, there is created a probability that he once - 
brought like evil an a fellow man and is now experiencing what 
he caused to another. In no other way could the vindication 
of justice be so explicit and so exact. 

The third is true because in so very complicated a machin- 
ery as human life, allowance has to be made for unavoidable 
casualty. 

It is hardly conceivable that a state of things could exist 
in which a vast play of innumerable forces, perpetually chang- 
ing, interacting, and increasing, could so go on that at each 
distinct moment and for each distin¢ét atom a precise equilibrium 
of desert and condition could be maintained. Not only is this 
inconceivable, but we know that in faét it is not so. Any suf- 
fering at all which is not referable to a wrong immediately ante- 
cedent, and which is indubitably traceable to one of an earlier 
incarnation, so demonstrates, for it shows that punishment is 
sometimes in abeyance and hence that the balance is not each 
moment struck. Similarly as to happiness. Therefore, while 
it is certain that every man shall ultimately receive the due re- 
ward of his deeds and both be and have what he has made him- 
self, it is equally certain that this equilibrium is accomplished 
as an outcome of all his incarnations and is not predicable of 
any particular era of any particular one. And, this being so, 
it follows that at any one time there may be an excess of either 
the bliss or the sorrow due, though the final balance is sure to 
be brought about. All this has been explained in earlier 
numbers of the Forum, notably Nos. 3 (Question 8) and 11 
(Question 50). Furthermore, we should remember H. P. B’s 
teaching as to that function of Devachan which compensates 
for unmerited ills. 


TO 


Among sincere Theosophists there is often a shrinking from 
the admission that suffering expresses an antecedent offence, 
since in that case sympathy might seem to be impaired. One 
can hardly be expected to feel very acutely for a person who is 
only undergoing what he deserves. But apart from all other 
considerations.(and these too have had treatment by the Forum; 
No, 20, Question 97, for instance), there is an enormously large 
proportion of cases in which the offense, if any, must have had 

‘place in a prior life, since it certainly has not in this, and so we 
are unable to locate it. This being so, there is a possibility, 
after all, that the suffering may not be punitive but casual, as 
described above, and therefore not in any way modifying the 
impulse to either sympathy or relief. The very uncertainty of 
the case therefore leaves us free to exercise both. 


W. Q. /.—And to add, the indissoluble unity of the race 
demands that we should consider every man’s troubles as partly 
due to ourselves, because we have been always units in the race 
and helped to make the conditions which cause suffering. 


OES ELDON. .C CAL Xs 


As I understand tt, the astral body ts first formed, and around tt ts 
built the physical body, tts vehicle. The astral changes but slightly 
during life. The physical body is constantly changing, and 1s re- 
newed about once in seven years. Why do we grow old physically? 
Ans.— Though no conneétion between the postulates and 

the query is apparent, there need be no difficulty in perceiving 
why we grow old. As all Nature is in a state of perpetual flux 
and change, the organic world slowly appreciating in richness, 
there can be no permanency in any one type of organism, tor 
that would restrain forever its advance. Each object must 
come to an end in time, those lasting longest which are the 
least complex in structure and least exposed to disintegrating 
influences. A piece of stone may last for centuries; embedded 
in a mountain it may last for cons: a plant has a life of few 
years; with unfriendly surroundings even fewer. Thus each 
object has a normal endurance,—the figure general to its class 
being modified by its own special circumstances. 
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The human body is both exceedingly complicated in struét- 
ure and exceedingly open to injury. It has an enormous 
variety of distinct tissues, so that its mere anatomy requires in- 
timate chemical and other knowledge, and its physiological 
processes include vast range of forces and currents and solvents 
of most intricate kind. Then, too, it is aéted upon by gross 
agents such as weather and winds, and by subtle ones such as 
magnetism and microbes. And besides the disturbing effect 
upon it of mental and emotional agitation, it is continually 
taking into itself, as food, a variety of substances which have 
been exposed to unwholesome influences or which are in them- 
selves injurious. It has to withstand the corroding aé¢tion of 
ordinary wear, and to combat the positive poison surrounding 
and entering it. Thus the normal endurance which it would 
have as a machine of flesh and blood, has modification in each 
particular man because of his particular environment. 

Modern science has shown that all motion is rhythmic, ¢. ¢., 
that it is up and then down, like the curve of a wave. This 
is true of the vitality of the human body, which ascends for 
one half the twenty-four hours and descends for the other 
half, and which also ascends to middle life and declines there- 
after. Up to that period the assimilative functions dominate 
and the system gathers strength: then they decline, and the 
capital is slowly drawn npon to make good the deficiency in 
new force. Even without any extra drain from disease or ac- 
cident, this capital must ultimately be exhausted. The system 
becomes more rigid and less resilient. Like any other machine, 
it finally wears out. There is nothing mysterious in this. 

The astral body, besides being more ethereal in texture 
and so less open to gross influences, is exceedingly plastic. Its 
component elements do not experience incessant decay and re- 
newal as do those of the physical body, and it can modify itself 
more quickly under pressure from emotion or thought. Hence 
the astral at any one time is a truer expression of the man, for 
the physical takes pattern after it but slowly. But even the 
astral is not permanent, for after death it too dissolves away 
and disappears. Its function as a mould ts over, and therefore 
its endurance. 
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Thus the astral and the physical differ as to solidity, plas- 
ticity, composition, impressionability, and changeableness. But 
we do not grow old for that reason. 


W. Q. /.—The premises laid down answer the question ex- 
actly. For that which is made up of component parts must 
come to an end; the combination must wear out; such is expe- 
rience; that which changes cannot endure. All bodies, in what- 
ever sphere, change and disappear. ‘‘Growing old” is only a 
term which describes the ossification of tissue, the wearing out 
of the physical cohesive force. For a reality the body does not © 
grow old, since it is made of matter up to its last moment, and 
after death it changes into still live matter, young again and 
divided into elements. But when the inner forces reach their 
limit the body can work no longer, and hence men invented the 
expression ‘‘old”. 
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OU LS PLONY CCX. 


Theosophy holds God to be One and eternal,— Absoluteness itself. The 
Bible says that man was made in the imageof God. Man we 
understand to be composed of seven principles,—a union of the 
three higher, the immortal, principles with the four lower, those 
which disintegrate and go back tv the dust. Are not all these 
principles, or parts, which are found in man, found also in God? 
‘Lf ask because some teach ‘‘ Nothing ts but Spirit”. Matter 
seems to me to be one aspect of Spirtt. Lt comes from something 
and goes back to its place, and there ts no place outside of God. 


Ans.—But first some qualifications in the above need to be 
made. A Bible text is not final on any subject, nor is the one 
quoted to be considered in a literal sense. The physical part 
of man cannot be in any sense an image of a spiritual Being 
no form to image from, much less of God as the Abso- 
‘He would have to be the Concrete for that. The asser- 
othing is but Spirit’ is one of those extravagances to 
which half-thinkers are addicted, and it is at once contraverted 
by any sound-minded man who opens his eyes on the externa 
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world and feels that breakfast ought to be ready. If there was 
nothing but spirit to sustain him, he would soon depart to the 
realm of spirits. 

Now examine into the statement that matter seems but one 
aspe¢t of spirit. How can anything be an aspeét of another 
thing when it is its antipodes, its dire¢t opposite, its contradic- 
tion in every quality and effect? We might as well say that 
falsehood is one aspect of truth, or that heat is one aspeét of 
cold, or that ignorance is one aspect of knowledge. It is a 
fact that some Theosophical writers affirm matter and spirit to 
be opposite poles of the same thing, but this is nothing more 
than a taking phrase, quite repudiated by clear thought. Ice 
and steam are opposite poles of the same substance—water, but 
they have that substance in common, they can at any time be 
resolved into it, and they are, each in its own way, equally 
fatal to life. But what have spirit and matter in common, into 
what can both be resolved, what common effect have both? 
Moreover, these writers are the very ones to insist that matter 
is hostile and destructive to spirit, that it is the source of evil 
while spirit is the source of good, and that it is our business to 
get free from it as soon as consistency with all interests per- 
-mits, and to reach the condition where is none of it to hamper 
and abase us. But why so if it is but another aspect of spirit? 
And why do they always sneer at it and call it an ‘‘illusion”’ 
and a ‘‘snare’’ if it is really one with that which they say is 
‘the only reality”, the changeless and persisting? Theoso- 
phists have their little weaknesses like other people, but, as 
Artemas Ward says, this is ‘*/00 much”’. 

It is quite true that ‘‘there is no place outside of God”, 
but it is quite untrue that there is nothing distin¢ét from God. 
God is omnipresent, cannot be localized, exists everywhere 
without exception. Nothing can therefore be beyond Him. 
But things can exist within Him which are not He. Coéxistence 
is not identity. The ether of our world encircles and pervades 
it: we and all objects are in that ether; yet we are n@# it. 
There is a Bible text—by an Adept, too—which fortifies this 
position,— ‘‘In Him [God] we live and move and have our be- 
ing’. That is to say, we are surrounded by, dwell in, depend 
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upon God; yet we are not He, for in that case we could not be 
said to live, etc., in him; all would be He; there would be no 
we. This is one of the cases where clear-headed distinétions ~ 
are so imperative upon a Theosophist, and where he will be 
certain to get into confusion if he trusts to authority, or mere 
assertion, or anything else than sound logic and good, straight- 
forward common-sense. 

What matter is and what spirit is are insoluble mysteries. 
That spirit should be from everlasting to everlasting seems a 
dictate of reason. But that matter should be equally eternal is 
not soclear. Some say that it is eternal: very possibly, only we 
do not know. There are difficulties in supposing it so, and yet 
other difficulties in supposing it not so. When we (or anybody) 
speculate upon the Infinite, we are beset with hopeless contra- 
dictions, It is better to recognize this fact than to combat it, 
ready as we should be to perceive certain attributes which reas- 
on affirms indispensable to the Divine character. But it is quite 
another matter when we assert that the whole nature of man as 
a seven-fold being is found in God. ‘This means not only that 
our perishable human particles are so, but that our passions 
and lusts and ambitions and unworthinesses—our Kamic past, in 
short—are found there too. But this is inconceivable, to say 
nothing of its being irreverent. Certainly these Kamic qual- 
ities exist within God’s universe, the universe which He per- 
vades, yet this is not at all to say that they exist in His charac- 
ter. Nothing exists there but what is Godlike. 


W. Q. /.—I\ have not the hardihood, as the Editor has, to 
affirm in one breath that we must not speculate on the Infinite, 
and in the next to give attributes to the Infinite, such as imma- 
nency in all things, separability from us, and the like, and, tak- 
ing his advice to confine ourselves to common-sense and what we 
can know, I waive the discussion on the question of the Absolute 
or aninfinite God. It is hopeless. The quotation in the question 
proceeds in use therein upon the assumption of a God who can 
be understood and described either direétly or by analogy or con- 
trast. This is wholly beyond me. But I am quite willing to re- 
peat that the Teachers whom I follow say that the Absolute ex- 
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ists and cannot be discovered nor known; that at the dawning of 
what is commonly called creation and evolution Spirit and Mat- 
ter appear in space. This I accept, for it fits in with the logic of 
the rest of the doctrine. They call this the first differentiation. 
The assertion—made chiefly by the schools of mind-cure—as- 
sumes that spirit only is, but cannot explain nor justify the as- 
sumption, which is only, indeed, for the purpose of founding 
other assertions regarding mere bodily ills of no great conse- 
quence except to the weak or those devoted to material enjoy- 
ments. It is further taught and seemingly with reason that, in 
all, seven cosmic differentiations take place, and from these the 
sevenfold constitution of man is derived. His gross body stands 
for the whole of gross matter, his astral body for another dif- 
ferentiation, his passions for the energy of the heterogeneous 
cosmos, his life copies another of the seven, and so on until all 
are complete. But if you postulate a God, you must put man 
either in him or outside; andif the latter then your God is not 
infinite, but has in his universe something that is not himself— 
for the Infinite must be all. Jt is much safer to construe these 
Bible verses in the old Theosophical way, which would in the 
present instance show that man is made in the image of his 
God, who is his Higher Self. If the other position is adopted, 
that of postulating a God and giving him any attributes what- 
ever, then your mind can have no possibility of reaching a con- 
clusion save by the arguments and distinctions made by the 
schoolmen of Europe and the disputing theologians of India,— 
and that conclusion may temporarily, say for one life, satisfy 
you, but it will remain false. It belongs to the great number 
of the illusions of matter which are ever deluding the mind of 
man. 


OWT. ST LON CCG 


Since the time spent in physical life ts the time of actual progress and. 
the time spent in Devachan 1s merely a time of rest, or, at most, 
digestion, why should the law of evolution require such a vast dis- 
proportion of time to be wasted in Devachan,—a disproportion of 
something like eight thousand years of rest to less than one hundred 
years of work? 
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Ans.—This question can hardly be answered with complete 
satisfaction because we do not adequately know either the laws 
of spiritual life or the nature of the Devachanic process. Con- 
sidered merely as a time of digestion, Devachan would natural- 
ly be far longer than an incarnation. Our bodies can eat in 
thirty minutes what would need from four to six hours for 
assimilation, and it is very possible that spiritual digestion, 
because of its rarefication and complexity, may demand pro- 
portionally greater time. 

But the little that is told us of Devachan includes the idea 
that very much more than digestion has place. H. P. B. has 
explained that acquisitions on the higher intelleétual and artis- 
tic levels go on. Faculties dealing with mathematics, logic, 
metaphysics, music, art, etc., etc., evolve, possibly even more 
fully than during incarnation because undisturbed by anxieties 
and petty cares. We know that the most rapid progress is 
made in any intellectual pursuit at times when mental concen- 
tration is so intense that the man is oblivous of surroundings 
and of all other interests. Now imagine a state where phys- 
ical environment no longer exists, from which is absent every 
thought of body and its needs, as also all responsibility for oth- 
ers’ support and welfare, where there is no disease or weakness 
or old age or failing power, where there is no question of riv- 
alry or failure, and we perceive a state almost ideal for self-cul- 
ture. All the hindrances arising from bodily and social condi- 
tions are effaced, and the emancipated Ego is unchecked in the 
development of its loftiest powers. Instruments and books are 
necessary to study here, and we find difficulty in understanding 
study withour them; yet such are no more a sine gud non toa 
disincarnated soul than is a body to soul-life. We simply learn 
after one fashion here, and after another fashion there. 

And indeed,.it would seem that some such advance in high 
matters must go on. We can hardly imagine a Devachanee per- 
petually occupied in reviving even the choicest memories, which 
are the only ones admissible to Devachan. The pleasant recol- 
lections are unhappily but a fraction of the sum total belonging 
to even the cheeriest life. These could hardly be repeated in- 
definitely. Nor would the realization of even best ideals fur- 
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nish adequate matter for such long time; since they are bounded 
in imagination by the previous conditions of earth-life, and in 
fact by the existing conditions of Devachanic life. Nor would 
the assimilation of mental and spiritual experience appear to 
necessitate so many centuries, even allowing for the possible 
slowness of such and for our ignorance of its exact nature. 
Some additional occupation would seem indispensable to fill in 
the time, nay, to justify it. And the only occupation conceiv- 
able is that continued evolution in knowledge and force of char- 
acter which was in measure achieved when here. 

Of course the objection arises that most men do not give 
evidence of being fresh from such a rich evolution. But to this 
is the obvious answer that we do not know at what point they 
were when they entered Devachan, and therefore that we have 
no means of comparison. They may be much further on the 
spiral now, even though apparently at no great height. Besides, 
there ave men who do give that evidence. Naturally their 
number is very small, but even one case would have its signi- 
ficance. Yet we have all read authenticated instances of child- 
ren exhibiting mastership of music and languages at a tender 
age, and this would rather imply that mind had become so virile 
since the last incarnation as to burst the limitations of age and 
brain. An even stronger case is the appearance of saintly char- 
acters, redolent from childhood with the aroma of true devotion, 
so sincere and unselfish and good that their very presence sug- 
gests the thought that they are more of heaven than earth. 
This is speculation, and may be erroneous; but the logical prob- 
ability of Devachanic evolution may be sufficient to establish 
it as a presumptive fact, even though we have no concrete case 
as proof. 


W. Q. /.—The general proportion as I have always known 
of it between earth life and Devachan is that between 70 years 
of life and i500 years in Devachan. Further it is known that 
many persons emerge from the Devachanic state very soon 
after entering it. A reflection on the fact that the years of our 
life are full of thoughts attached in vast numbers to every 
single act will show why Devachan is so much longer than 
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earth-life. The disproportion between the aét done and the 
thoughts intimately belonging to it is enormous, and, compared 
with Devachan as related to earth-life, it is vast. In Devachan 
these thoughts, which could never find but the very smallest 
fraction of expression in this life, must exhaust and can be ex- 
hausted no where else. This is what is required, not by evo- 
lution, but by thought itself. And those who have but little 
aspiration here, who indulge in act more than thought, lay but 
little basis for Devachan, and hence emerge from it sooner than 
others. 


OVUES TION CCT 


Tf all life ts one, and has, however low down in the scale of being, 
the Divine spark, how are we to treat the subject of bacteriology? 
Are we to look upon the cholera bacillus with a tolerant and lenient 
eye, in virtue of that vibrio's possessing with ourselves the vital 
bond that knits us all into one fellowship ? 

The Hindus, in regard to the bacteria of epidemics, as well as in 
their tender regard for all animal life, as seen tn thetr usual ab- 
stention from flesh foods, apparently square thetr conduct with 
their belief, for the cholera microbe lives and flourishes in happy 
permanence among them; but how are we—less apathetic and more 
hungry Westerns—to match the high-flown theory with the de- 
structive practice of animal diet on the one hand, and, on the other, 
with the would-be extinction of all microbic existence? And how 
are all the reptiles and noxtous creatures, big and infinitesstmally 
small, to be accounted for anyhow, tf there ts tn them all the es- 
sence of the one universal life? Ly virtue of that inherent essence 
they should be innocuous : how then, trrational and and unvolitional 
things as they are, do they get so debased and become so hurtful? 


Ans.—This -subjeét was treated in Forum No 8, Question 
xxix. If cholera perpetually flourishes among the Hindus, 
there must be something wrong in their sanitary arrangements, 
and if these spring from their philosophy, it needs correction 
rather than imitation. A philosophy which holds that the life 
of bacilli is more to be cherished than the life of human beings 
may exist in Eastern communities and in Western lunatic asyl- 
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ums, but is not likely to spread. 

It is perhaps going rather far to say that all living things 
partake of the ‘‘ Divine spark’, and that that ‘‘ Divine spark’ 
is a ‘fone universal life”. The vital principle pervading all 
vegetable and animal forms, human included, may very well 
have one essence as it certainly has one origin, for it and every- 
thing else originate from Deity. The Divine Will decreed and 
maintains it. But the ‘‘ Divine spark” implies more than a creat- 
ive act: itimplies an actualemanation. If it means an intelligent 
principle, also a spiritual principle, there is just significance in 
the term, for these principles may properly be understood as—so 
to speak—a budding out, an efflorescence from God, an effusion 
of His own nature. But there is nothing of that kind in the 
mere vital force which fills physical veins and nerves, and gives 
activity to microbes, infusoria, bugs, béasts, and men. This is 
misconstruing a truth, even belittling it. Nor does the said 
vital force really knit us all into one fellowship which amounts 
to much. The fact that a tiger and I possess in our respective 
bodies a common life-principle would not in the least restrain 
him from pouncing upon and making a meal of me, and a fel- 
lowship which permits one of the parties to devour the other 
can hardly be very deep-seated or influential. You may say 
that it is his nature to do so. Exactly; but this is only to say 
that inherent character is more potent than fellowship in a mere 
life-force. And for the same reason do men kill bacilli. It is 
to be remembered, furthermore, that the same Nature provided 
in each case the inherent chara¢ter which is thus stronger, 
showing that she does not expect the man to spare the bacilli, 
any more than the tiger to spare the man. 

How noxious reptiles are to be accounted for, and in what 
way they became so noxious, one can hardly say. It would not 
appear that Nature has the same notion of the sacredness of life 
that some Theosophists have, for the preying of larger animals 
upon smaller runs down as far as we can follow it. And if in 
order to actually take life Nature has provided beaks and claws 
and teeth, which is a patent fact, her provision of agencies 
only annoying or harmful may seem even less anomalous. . Of 
course the question of wy remains the same, but its signifi- 
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cance abates. Nor can concession of truth be made to thé 
statement that the possession of the one universal life should 
make reptiles innocuous. Wherefore should it? There is abso- 
lutely nothing of faét in the animal world to suggest such a 
notion, and if it is contradicted by animals from the lion down 
to the spider, and lower yet, it has more the appearance of a 
sentimental fancy than a judicious theorem. One might as 
well say that possessing the one universal life should make all 
participants healthful and vigorous, and then marvel at broken 
limbs or disordered stomachs. But this, like anxiety for the 
welfare of microbes, meets speedy doom when Reason catches 
sight of it and seizes his club and his spear. 


OURS TLOS COR LLE 


Can an Adept who has never studied music, but who has the wonder- 
ful powers (to us, omnipotent) ascribed to him by Theosophical 
books, go to a piano for the first time and play one of Beethoven's 
symphonies? There has been a debate upon this point with un- 
satisfactory conclusions, 


Ans.—It is not possible for us to say what an Adept can or 
cannot do, inasmuch as we have no knowledge other than cer- 
tain verified cases of what some of Them have in fact done. 
But how much more They can do, and where Their limitations 
are reached, who can show? 

It is, however, most assuredly incorre¢t to speak of Their 
powers as in any sense ‘‘omnipotent”’. Omnipotence, like omni- 
presence, is an attribute only of God, not at all of any human be- 
ing, however progressed and exalted. Leaving the region of 
obvious fact and entering that of conjeéture, one may doubt 
whether there is an Adept who has never studied music. H. P. 
B. insists that a thorough knowledge of sound and its combina- 
tions and collaterals is a prime element in Occultism, and this 
would be impossible unless music was studied. The ground-work 
of that knowledge must also be laid in earth-life, for it is only at 
an exceedingly advanced point that incarnations cease; and in an 
earth-life not too near that when full admission to the Brother- 
hood is given, for there are multitudinous studies and practices 
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later than music and before admission. But if a Chela has 
studied music in some one or more of the seven incarnations 
which must, we are told, intervene between Chelaship and 
Adeptship, the probabilities are that he has at some time encount- 
ered a piano and learned how to use it. If these assumptions 
are just, it looks very much as if Adepts understood planes be- 
cause such, and that the case supposed cannot occur. 

But be this as it may, it is undoubtedly the fact that Adepts, 
like everybody else, are subject to the Law of Development, 
and cannot do things which they have not learned. There 
are all stages of Adept growth, the mere term ‘‘ Adept” not 
indicating what point the bearer has reached. What might be 
familiar to one might be beyond another. It is probable, for 
instance, that all Adepts can control the lower elementals, yet 
that only Adepts of a certain grade can control the higher ele- 
mentals. This consideration does not settle the piano question, 
but it shows that there must be varieties of power, and that it 
is risky to assert of a class of beings anything possibly predi- 
cable only of a sub-class. 


W. Q. /.—The question discloses in its concluding words 
that some persons, presumably Theosophists, have wasted val- 
uable time in a debate upon a point wholly trivial just now. 
What possible use to the Society or to Humanity would this de- 
bate upon pianos and Adepts have or even lead to? None that 
I can see. It is like wasting time and energy in destroying 
Nature’s works. And I would like to ask if the debaters on 
this matter have such a knowledge of the doctrines of Karma, 
Reincarnation, and the Sevenfold Constitution as to be able to 
impart them to anxious inquirers. If not, then the debate on 
the pianos and Adepts was time worse than wasted. 

The piano is a false instrument with an entirely false scale, 
as all musicians know. It is therefore perfectly mechanical. 
Yet we see that Blind Tom from birth almost can use this me- 
chanical false instrument. Therefore the playing of it by him 
brings up the question of the power of codrdination between an 
ordinary brain and body and mind. If the querents know some- 
thing of those questions first and foremost, then they will be 
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qualified to see how an Adept might play a piano although never 
in this life having learned to do so. This enters deeply into the 
nature of man’s sevenfold constitution. For if uneducated Blind 
Tom could do it, why not an Adept? And if this be so, how can 
an Adept do so? I affirm my thorough belief that an Adept—of 
the degree evidently in view in the question—can do all and 
more than the question asks. For by the aid of elemental 
forces he could play on the piano in this century even if he had 
never, in any incarnation, seen or heard of one. But having 
replied in the affirmative, what good does the reply do unless 
it is in a discussion regularly and intelligently pursued upon 
those doétrines, the truth of which must be shown before one 
passes to a discussion of trivialities? 


ORE SLION CC xT: 


To beginners ts not the use of the term ‘* Soul” unnecessarily puzs- 
ling? Would tt not be better to speak of the sixth principle as the 

‘* Spiritual Principle”’, the fifth as the ‘* Soul Principle”, being 

composed of two aspects, the Upper or Spiritual Aspect and the 

Lower or Human Aspect; then the fourth as the Animal Princ- 

iple ? 

Ans.—But even this does not get rid of the word ‘‘ Soul”, 
for it would be preserved in the proposed name for the fifth 
principle. Nor would it be strictly accurate to speak of Lower 
Manas as the ‘‘Human Aspect” of that principle as disting- 
uished from its ‘‘Spiritual Aspect”, for this would imply that 
the latter was nct human. In the Key, page 120, H. P. B. says, 
‘‘TIf we pass on to the Human Soul, Manas or mens, every one 
will agree that the intelligence of man is dua/, to say the least,” 
thus including the two phases of Manas under the term ‘‘ Human 
Soul,” and so preventing our using the word ‘‘ human ”’ to dis- 
tinguish one phase from the other. Besides, the proposed 
change perpetuates the term ‘‘principle’’, and this is quite as 
objectionable for its inaccuracy as ‘‘Soul”’ is for its indenitefi- 
ness. The reasons therefor have been stated in various num- 
bers of the Path and elsewhere. 

‘‘Soul” is undoubtedly puzzling. It is vague outside of 
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Theosophy as well as withinit. But it merely illustrates the fact 
that we are obliged at this stage of Theosophic progress to work 
along with such verbal tools as the English language supplies 
and the public temper endures, confident that in time an in- 
creased interest will demand those precise terms which the vet- 
erans of Theosophy have for ages used in its own home. A 
young language, indifferent to Spiritual Philosophy, cannot 
possibly contain the words needful for distinct objects and spe- 
cific differences. When the educated public understands The- 
osophy better and begins to like it, there will be a call for such, 
and then they will be invited over from abroad, Aéts of Con- 
gress against ‘‘skilled labor’’ being powerless against such 
immigrants. There are some symptoms of this already, and 
they are abundantly sure to increase. Mrs. Besant’s invaluable 
“Manuals” will stimulate them. We had better wait till we 
get the real thing, using patiently the existing fairly-good 
system, rather than adopt a makeshift which is just as imper- 
fect and must prove just as temporary. 
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OU STLON (CCK. 


In Forum XX XVITTI, Question 186, a married woman ts advised to 
go contrary to the wishes of her husband, should he restrict her in 
matters of belief and study therein. Would not any knowledge or 
advance tn truth be too dearly purchased tf at the cost of pain or 
annoyance to another, especially tf that other be one we are closely 
connected with and bound by all laws of unselfishness and cour- 
tesy to consider and defer to? Ts not our right to our own opinion 
of far less consequence than the comfort and happiness of those about 
us? And would not a gentle patience in yielding be more in keep- 
ing with the character of a Theosophist and more likely to further 
true spiritual advance than stubborn resistance? Tf tt ts a ques- 
tion of individual right and no other, submission would seem the 
better part. Such ts the teaching both in life and precept of the 
meck Christ and the gentle Buddha. 


Ans.—The reply to this is really enfolded in the Forum re- 
ferred to, as the several points were there anticipated and met. 
Yet it may be well to elaborate them further. Each must be 


answered strongly in the negative. First digest fully these 
facts: 
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(1.) No one has the right to feel pain or annoyance if an- 
other, however closely conne¢ted, uses his birthright, his God- 
given privilege, of conscientious conviction. - 

(2.) If he has no such right, he cannot have the right to 
demand cessation of his own annoyance through the sacrifice of 
another’s possession—which latter zs a right. 

(3.) Such pain or annoyance, being without just ground, 
being in faét a delusion of selfishness, has no claim to respect, 
much less to the abandonment of knowledge or advance as a 
concession to it, 

(4.) Advance in truth cannot cost too much. Truth is price- 
less. If in the advance an opponent needlessly and invasively 
throws himself. in -the way and is overridden, the fault is his, 
not the advancer’s, and cannot be charged to the latter or to the 
advance itself. 

(5.) Itis not the fact that we are bound by unselfishness and 
courtesy to defer zo others in matters of conscientious convic- 
tion. Weare bound to be unobtrusive, considerate, respectful 
of all rights, but not to intellectual prostration or moral ser- 
vility. As no man possesses authority over another in opinion, 
no man has claim to be deferred to. 

(6.) The true result of close conneétion is respect of each 
for the rights of the other, not an assumption by one of right 
to dictate and by the other of duty to submit. 

(7.) If the comfort and happiness of those about us are con- 
ditioned upon their exercising Papal privileges over conviction, 
the support of that condition, which is an illusion, cannot be of 
as much consequence as the maintenance of our own right to 
opinion, which is a reality. Fantasy has never the importance 
of fact. 

(3.) Theosophy does not teach submission to injustice, tyr- 
anny, or encroachment upon inherent right, physical or mental. 
If it did it would be a nuisance, though it would have the wel- 
come of priests and kings. If Theosophy does not enjoin the 
yielding to oppression, such yielding’ is not more in keeping 
with the character of a Theosophist than is its opposite. 

(9.) Stubborn resistance to evil is a prime requisite to spir- 
itual advance, whether that evil be in personal thought, habit, 
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or taste, or in influence from without, whether by suggestion or 
coercion, and whether on mind or body. 

(to.) Submission only seems the better part: it zs not. It 
seems so because easy, gracious, and apparently kind: it is 
really otherwise because futile, short-sighted, unjust and injur- 
ious to both parties. 

(11.) Where did either Jesus or Buddha teach or exhibit 
submission to a dictator over conscience? Jesus denied the 
authorized dogmas sentence by sentence,—‘‘ But 7 say unto you, 
etc.” He insisted that whoever was not prepared to renounce 
parents and family for his sake and the Gospel’s (truth’s) was 
not fit to be his disciple, and even advised that a man sell his 
garment and buy a sword to repel coercion. St. Paul avowed 
that he gave place by subjection, wo, not for an hour, that truth 
might continue. In The Light of Asia Buddha is stated as urg- 
ing rebuke of those who misrepresented Nirvana, and as coun- 
selling to enter the Path despite all obstacles. 

There are two most important facts to be remembered 
throughout this topic. One is that marriage, beautiful and fine 
as it is, is not an exceptional state in the sense that it annuls 
the laws of life which hold elsewhere. A man does not escape 
them by becoming a husband, nor a woman by becoming a wife. 
Self-respeét, respect for another, uplifting of character and in- 
tellect through right process, expansion of spiritual strength by 
fitting means, proceed upon the same principles in households 
as anywhere else. The notion that marriage 1s sud generis, that 
it is quite apart from the realm of Law, that it revolutionizes 
all facts in human nature and contemplates evolution. from a 
plane of its own, is one of the most delirious things in society. 
Until husbands and wives learn respect for each other’s inher- 
ent individual rights, and that no one can truly respect another 
who demands the voiding of those rights—a truth partly per- 
ceived outside of households, there will always be a disposition 
to coerce and a fancied duty to submit. 

The other fa& is that identity of opinion is not the highest 
ideal of close association, matrimonial or other. Where two 
persons merely echo each other’s opinions, or where one merely 
echoes the opinions of the other, there can be no correction or 
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improvement. Thought is petrified in such a household just as 
truly as it would be in a hamlet, a village, a city, or a State 
similarly constituted. Advance is possible only where other 
views are expressed and considered, not, of course, through 
petulant wrangling, but in the broad spirit of intelligent desire 
to get all light. If two people living together, no matter what 
the particular tie, do not esteem each other’s views enough for 
wish to understand them, the relation is anything but ideal. It 
will very likely end in weariness and disgust; it will certainly 
never eventuate in mental progress. 


In its preceding treatment the Forum very distinctly pointed 
out the short-sightedness of the supposition that yielding to 
tyranny will fransform the tyrant. Why should the gratifica- 
tion of any taste lead to its enfeeblement? Are anger, greedi- 
ness, irritability, laziness, sensuality, avarice cured by giving 
way to them? Where other people are concerned and their 
rights involved, stern resistance becomes a duty not only be- 
cause those rights are to be preserved, but because in no 
other way will the invader ever reform. Every concession 
strengthens the habit. This is just as true of adults as of chil- 
dren. No rational parent ever supposed that a child’s selfish 
temper was to be cured by always giving way to it, and why 
should this be supposed of an adult,—be he brother, friend, 
father, husband, what you please? Nobody ever learns self. 
control and self-repression except through finding that other 
people will not tolerate aggression, and one of the most sacred 
duties of social life is the preservation of the just liberties of all 
by prompt suppression of those who would impair them. This 
is the truest kindness as well as the wisest foresight. There is 
no real mercy in fomenting traits which are unsocial and mal- 
ignant, and calm introspecters, men who have to any degree 
mastered such, feel gratitude to those who with firm hand put 
them in their place when they were disorderly, and thus aroused 
their perception of evils which would have grown under any 
other treatment and have incurred sufferings compared to 
which the curative discipline was insignificant. 


5 
ORE Sel EO INE COO ls 


Ts the sinful nature of man located in the reincarnating Ego or in the 
perishable personality? If in the former, what becomes of the 
teaching that nothing but what ts good enters Devachan? Tf in 
the latter, how ts tt just to punish one perishable personality for 
the faults which another perished personality committed centuries 
ago? 

Ans.—If you go away to pass the summer, you pack up 
your winter clothes to await your return. When you come back 
tor the winter, you have to put these clothes on and wear them 
out, even though you may not have been careful as to their fit 
or quality and may not now like them. And so when you go to 
Devachan you leave behind such of your belongings as are in- 
congruous with that region, but on your return to earth reas- 
sume them and use them till they are worked off. 

_ Look at the fact directly and not through an illustration. 
The thinking, feeling, willing individuality is associated in each 
incarnation with a fleshly body which imparts to it a knowledge 
of external things and excites in it a taste for and a disposition 
to the various pleasures of sense, and also furnishes the incite- 
ment to such mental desires, as ambition, jealousy, and the like, 
as arise from social surroundings. If the Ego assimilates a 
tendency to sensuality on the one hand, or to unworthy emo- 
tions on the other, it plans and executes for self-satisfaction 
indulgences which are not only inconsonant with its higher nat- 
ure but certain to spread disaster among other people. Thus 
is set up a double force of depravation within and injury with- 
out, a maleficent influence from which, as to itself, it needs 
purgation, and for which, as to others, it must make atonement. 
Hence suffering, suffering disciplinary and suffering punitive. 
But as no one life furnishes the conditions for either full purg- 
ation or full expiation, the process has to go on in later lives 
until completed. 

If the whole matter of sensation, volition, and execution 
belonged entirely to the lower Quarternary, the Ego remaining 
above and unaffected by the doings thereof, just as a man on a 
mountain might watch a rain-storm in a valley, the penal con- 
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sequences should justly fall only on the lower being which alone 
was guilty. But the lower is not so disconnected from the 
higher as to have no tainting influence upon it. This was the 
notion in early Christianity of the Antinomians, a sect which 
held that the law was only for the base, and that they, being 
truly united in spirit with the Lord, were unaffe¢ted by any- 
thing which might be perpetrated by their bodies, so that they 
could abandon themselves without scruple to any kind of car- 
nality, that being powerless to reach the serene soul above. 
But conscience and the moral sense, to say nothing of sound 
reason, made short work of such pretensions, and the sect came 
quickly to an end. In fact all wrong doing which expresses 
liking, and is not from mere ignorance or mistake, has dire&t 
relation with character, and character is not an externality but 
isthe man. When, then, a man commits an injustice or a greed 
or a sin, he manifests what he himself is and desires, shows that 
his inner nature is perverse and lawless, and that conscience is 
not his guide. If such is his inner nature, how is it to be puri- 
fied by the mere act of dying, the mere putting off the physical 
case through which it had hitherto expressed itself? And if 
death does not purify, much less can it expiate. 

There are objections to the term ‘‘sinful nature’. If it 
means a distinct department of man’s being, as his body is dis- 
tinct from his reason, it is incorrect, for perversion is not a re- 
gion but misuse in any region. If it means an inherited and 
inherent constituent of man’s being, it is no less incorreét, for 
moral disease is not transmitted as is physical (the theory of 
Reincarnation explains heredity otherwise), nor is it originated 
in any other way than by the individual’s transgression. If it 
only means that part of being which is capable of and actually 
commits sin, then that part cannot be located exclusively in the 
perishable personality or in the reincarnating Ego, for both co- 
operate in sin, The term ‘‘sinful nature” is so theological in 
origin and use that it is sure to mislead in Theosophy. 

Understanding the Ego as still imperfect in knowledge and 
purity and goodness at the time of those dissolutions we call 
‘‘death’’, one may not say that it carries with it to Devachan 
only its good constituents, but should rather say that only its 
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good constituents funtion while there. The others are in ab- 
eyance, and revive to activity only when earth-life rebegins. 
Its gross adjuncts are sloughed off as Kama Rupa, but the dam- 
aged Ego goes on, not, however, for aétion in any other than 
its higher parts until reincarnation sets the lower free. That 
the lower may be temporarily asleep while the higher are active 
may be seen in our own experience, for we may be so absorbed 
in an elevating book or a soaring emotion that we are oblivious 
of everything unworthy or even material. So in Devachan all 
the memory or taste or imagination concerned with the gross 
experiences just concluded ts in a state of coma and unperceived, 
while each of these as concerned with the loftier experiences is 
in fullest play. It we consider Devachan as ‘‘ Heaven”’, there 
would surely be nothing heavenly in the fond remembrance of 
orgies or frivolities or wickedness, though the being now a De- 
vachanee had participated in them with satisfaction and could 
recollect them if all his recolleéting powers were in working 
order; but there would be heavenly quality in memory of pure 
affections, gentle charities, and earnest helpfulness, as also in 
unchecked enjoyment of all the noble thoughts and purposes 
and upliftings which had marked the best hours of life. Pic- 
ture to yourself a true ‘‘ Heaven”, and it will be formed of only 
the finest ingredients. 

It is not strictly true that one perishable personality is pun- 
ished for the sins of another and perished personality, for the 
greatest sufferings are not physical but mental (remorse, disap- 
pointed love, etc.), and these are in the part of man which en- 
dures from one incarnation to another. And that part, as has 
been explained, has had share in the wrong. The enduring Ego, 
sinning in conjunction with one personality, may in another re- 
ceive punishment through that other as a channel, or may, 
conversely, be itself the source of the punishment which falls on 
the second personality, that second personality being, through 
the Karmic law of Reincarnation, the produét of the Skandhas 
generated in the former. 

To sum it all up; the continuing Ego, as it successively in- 
carnates, shares in the evils of each incarnation, and so ensures 
in later incarnations discipline to itself and to the successive bod- 
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ies which its character has caused to form; but in the intervals 
of rest and spiritual digestion, evil both of chara¢ter and lot is 
in abeyance, only to manifest afresh when the next incarnation 
brings it to the surface. 


W. Q. /.—The Ego is deluded by ignorance, and hence in- 
carnates and reincarnates in various states; that is, it obtains a 
vehicle for every state into which ignorance puts it. So it ob- 
tains an earthly vehicle (body and personality) which is delus- 
ive and binding on the Ego so long as ignorance of the truth 
continues. It leaves the earthly vehicle and goes to another 
state—Devachan—where it has a vehicle appropriate to that 
sphere, and is there deluded and retained by the ignorance which 
is related wholly to pure, noble, and pleasant thoughts. From 
that it comes again to the earthly sphere, and so on until the 
hour when ignorance is destroyed. The so-called ‘‘sinful na- 
ture’’ is in the earthly vehicle, but as that is a part of the whole 
which includes the Ego, the latter is responsible for permitting 
the lower to rule it, and therefore suffers. For the body and 
astral body do not suffer nor know nor feel; they are merely 
blind instruments for the Ego who knows and feels through 
them, and are also the weights and clogs which keep the Ego 
down so long as ignorance prevails. Hence the continual re- 
volving from one sphere to another, and in this is the reply to 
the question. 


OUEST LO Nie ee Ox NET 


In the ** Seven Principles of Man” by Mrs. Besant, on pages 13 and 
I4, she says, ** Many of the movements of objects that occur at 
seances and at other times, without visible contact, are due to the 
action of the Linga Sarira, and the student can learn to produce 
such phenomena at will, They are trivial enough: the mere putting 
out of the astral hand ts no more important than the putting out of 
the physical counterpart.”’ Now I want to know how-.an astral 
hand can lift a physical book, for instance. Not that I doubt the 
fact, but LT want the philosophical explanation. 


Ans.— The difficulty of understanding this springs from our 
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very natural habit of regarding only that as forceful which has 
obvious solidity and coherence. We perceive readily that an 
iron bar can pry an obstacle or a human arm move a weight, 
and their palpable strength, combined with our perpetual obser- 
vation of the visible necessity of means to ends, accustoms us 
to the supposition that instruments for affecting material obje¢ts 
must be as material as the obje¢ts. Yet this may be instantly 
contradicted by one final proof to the contrary,—the move- 
ments of the planetary bodies in space. Why do these enor- 
mous masses of matter retain their orbits and refrain from 
deflections or collisions? Because across those inconceivable 
distances passes an influence stronger than the solid bodies it 
_ controls. You may call it gravitation or what you please: it is 
certainly an invisible, imponderable force which defies space, 
exceeds decay, and yet holds rigidly in place these swiftly-mov- 
ing globes of stupendous weight. The earth and the moon, 
for instance, maintain their relations as certainly as though an 
iron bar 240,000 miles in length held them together. 

But there are illustrations of invisible, semi-material, yet 
powerful, forces nearer home. Electricity is one. Whether a 
vibration or a fluid, it is not visible in itself but only in its 
effects, and those effects are tremendous, in moving solid ob- 
jects as otherwise. Indeed, even the air is a case in point, for, 
thin and unsolid as it is, a cyclone can tear strong buildings 
to pieces and carry heavy weights long distances. All these 
cases dispose of the notion that force requires instruments as 
densely material as the objects they work upon. 

But if so, then there is nothing anomalous in the fact that 
an astral hand can lift one of our books. And the matter be- 
comes even clearer when we reason out the philosophy. A cloth 
seems stronger than anet. Yet the net, without being bulkier, 
may be stronger if its individual strands are more tenacious, 
and this though so much space is open. If we conceive the 
strands still finér but more tenacious, the bulk and strength 
would continue as before, while the spaces would be more 
equally diffused. The whole appearance would tend to filmi- 
ness, phantomness, tenuousness. It is conceivable that this 
process should be extended till the net passed outside the range 
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of normal eyesight. That is, the texture would have become 
so fine as to fail to reflect sufficiently for us the light-rays, though 
as strong as when coarse and visible. Now suppose the astral 
body composed of such a network and energized by currents of 
force analogous to our muscular contractions. _Why should it 
not lift a book or anything else within its power? 

Besides the truth that neither visibility nor solidity is the 
guage of power, we must remember that the constitution of as- 
tral matter is a mystery to us. It is said to have contractility 
and expansiveness, flexibility, extreme tenuity, great persistence 
and tenacity. All of this must be so, or the Astral Light could 
not receive and preserve impressions. But astral matter must 
have forces of its own, forces which may very well exceed our 
fleshly forces as astral endurance exceeds ours, and which must 
be generated and expended in other modes. Nothing, therefore, 
is improbable in the supposition that an organism of astral mat- 
ter, however tenuous as compared with ours, may be capable of 
as much real muscular output, so to speak, and this at greater 
distances. H. P. B’s turning off a distant gas-jet by her astral 
arm is a case in point. 

Add to all this the fact that few things are less appreciated 
than one which is fundamental in Occultism,—the power of the 
human will upon matter. Until that is more largely believed 
and understood, the exercise of will through astral forms upon 
objects must seem dubious. Nor will the quality of astral 
matter be comprehended till it is studied, though some phases 
of it must have struck every Theosophist who ever touched a 
genuine ‘‘ materialization”’ at a séance. 


W. Q. /.—It may be added to the foregoing very good re- 
ply that by considering weight and gravity to be in fact the 
working of negative and positive poles, to be really the result 
of attraction and repulsion, we may see how an astrai hand can 
move a book. The book has no real weight of its own, for if 
taken to the,top of a very high mountain it will not weigh the 
same as at the bottom. Alter the polarity of the book. and at 
once it may become as light as a feather. Alter the relation 
between the largest or the smallest object and the earth imme- 
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diately under it, and it may be either greatly increased in weight 
or deprived of all weight. It is under this law that the lightning 
often carries heavy bodies great distances,—yet that fluid is im- 
ponderable. Now in the case in point the book might be depol- 
arized as one way of taking it from its place. If this process 
were not used, then the astral hand has to be made dense and 
compact enough to lift it, but always when the astral hand ap- 
proaches any object that objeét is immediately depolarized to a 
great extent because the astral hand has the natural power to 
effect this result; hence a very great density of. the astral mem- 
ber is not required. But when Mrs. Besant called this trivial, 
she meant that it is not an important matter, although it may 
not be trivial as an act or occurrence. 


OWE Sale lOiwNe CG © Xe 


The S. D. states that Mulaprakriti ts first emanated, then the Logos, 
During Manvantara Mulaprakriti being differentiated does not 
exist as Mulaprakriti, and the Logos returns first to its source, 
Flow, then, can be laid down, as by H. P. B. and Subba Row, that 
‘* even the Logos sees only Mulaprakritt. Lt cannot see that which 
zs beyond the veil.’ How does Mulaprakriti come between the 
Logos and ** That’? 

Ans.—How, indeed? But a good while before the time of 
Subba Row it was discovered among the more astute of West- 
ern Mlechchas that nothing is more futile than attempts to ana- 
lyze the nature of the Infinite and Eternal Being, to define its 
interior workings and processes, and to prescribe why and how 
it should manifest. The Christian Do¢tors in their theological 
disquisitions on the Trinity elaborated most ingenious reasons 
why a Trinity was a necessity, and made careful distinction (in 
words) between the ‘‘ begetting”’ of the Son and the ‘‘ process- 
ion’ of the Holy Spirit. Whether this ‘‘procession”’ was from 
the Father only or from both Father and Son is still a cause of 
division between the Eastern and Western Churches, but the 
actual logomachy has abated, partly because few care much 
about it, and partly because nobody knows. The Aryan dis- 
tinétion between ‘‘homoousion ” and ‘‘homoiousion”’ is another 
case of metaphysical hair-splitting in a region wholly beyond us. 
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But later theologians, and particularly those of the present cen- 
tury, have discovered something more important than a correét 
analysis of the Divine,—namely, that they and all other human 
beings are unequal to the task. As they know and can know 
absolutely nothing about it, they have relinquished the contrary 
supposition, have laid aside textual criticism and the inspection 
of ‘‘Fathers’”’, and have descended to explorable realms. An 
occasional theologian of the old type, Subba Row in India, a 
few Reverends here, survives, and an occasional reader wonders 
how he came to be aware that the Son does not fully know the 
Father, or the Logos to be restrained by the veil of Mulapra- 
kriti, or some other profundity in the bosom of Deity, but the 
conviction soon forms that words without real ideas as a back- 
ground are little useful, and that real ideas in that region are 
wanting. And then comes regret that the great mind of Subba 
Row so spent itself on such metaphysical fantasy, leaving be- , 
hind it only one small book, and that of so little stimulus or aid. 
Suppose he had expounded fact instead of speculation, and 
voiced thought instead of words! He might have had a death- 
less influence and name. 


A, K.—The question would seem to imply that Mulapra- 
kriti intervenes between the Logos and ‘‘THar”. Thereby an 
error at once springs up. The Logos being differentiated can- 
not be conscious of what is undifferentiated. Mulaprakriti is an 
aspect of THaT in space and time, and therefore differentiated. 
Thus the Logos and Mulaprakriti are both aspects of different- 
iated consciousness. The First Logos and Mulaprakriti may, 
oerhaps, be said to correspond to the zdea or privation on the 
‘‘unmanifested” plane of Spirit and Matter on the ‘‘objective”. 

These are metaphysical terms, and only a careful analysis 
can save confusion. ‘The unmanifested must not be confused 
with the manifested, and neither with THaT; nor can the same 
terms be applied to them. Still this does not prevent us from 
dealing with these problems of thought, for on such planes of 
thought exists the rightful exercise of the Higher Intelligence 
where these thoughts become realities and take the place of the 
things of sense dealt with by our personalities. 
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OES PEON VCC XX TV: 


Do the physical atoms reincarnate ? Personally, L think they do, and 
L think that-an article by H. P. B. in ‘Five years of The- 
osophy” entitled ‘‘The Transmigration of the L ife- atom” fur- 
nishes authority for the belief. It would seem that the law of 
reincarnation acts upon every plane, and thal the Ego carries the 
same atoms through tts evolution. But L have found so few to 
agree with me that L desire the opinion of other Theosophists. 


Ans.—The word ‘‘reincarnate”” means ‘‘to come again 
into flesh”. Hence what comes zz/o the flesh must be some- 
thing outside of and apart from the flesh. Physical atoms might 
‘‘re-form”’ or ‘‘recombine”’; they could not ‘‘reincarnate’’”, being 
themselves the material which furnishes the conditions for the 
incarnation of a distinct and separate entity. Hence the very 
word ‘‘reincarnation” negatives the theory. The law of rein- 
carnation cannot act on every plane, since reincarnation itself 
is an affair of but one plane—the fleshly, and has no meaning 
on or applicability to other planes. 

That the Ego should carry the same atoms through its evo- 
lution would only be possible if those atoms were separately 
preserved for it until its next reappearance each time on earth, 
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But this cannot be, even if the supply of atoms was sufficient 
to furnish a body for each of the unnumbered beings who have 
once incarnated. For we know that the aggregation of physi- 
cal atoms which formed a human body dissolves after its death, 
whether by the slow process of decomposition or the rapid one 
of cremation. The dissolution is into ultimate elements, and 
these then combine with others, thus forming entirely new or- 
ganisms in the vegetable, then in the animal world. The ori- 
ginal organism has as such utterly vanished, and its constituent 
elements, forming earlier atoms, have gone to form later atoms 
quite distinct. Any atom in you is made of elements which 
may have come from far-separated atoms on their dissolution, 
and hence an atom is not a traceable or persistent thing. 

And, in truth, the continuity of a human soul is not in the 
bodies it transiently and successively inhabits, but in its indi- 
vidual character and life. The identity is super-sensual, not 
of physical and external integument. Otherwise we. tend to 
materialism. 


W. QO. /.—The analysis and explanation by the Editor of the 
word ‘‘reincarnation” are undoubtedly correct. The word. is 
often loosely used, indeed sometimes quite unavoidably, because 
the English has as yet no word to express the recombination of 
the same atoms on the physical plane. And it is quite possible 
to imagine a certain number of atoms—this word being also 
loosely used—being combined in one mass, going out of it and 
recombining once more. For instance, a mass of quicksilver 
may be volatilized by heat and thrown into the invisible state, 
and being kept in the limits of a receiver may be recombined 
into quicksilver again. While’ they are vaporized who can say 
that they are quicksilver, inasmuch as that is the name for a 
definite thing? Similarly with a mass of water changed into 
steam and vapor and back to water and then to ice. So, while 
the Editor is right as to the proper use of the term ‘‘reincarna- 
tion’, the real question put is not solved, 

It relates to the greater combinations, permutations, and 
probabilities of the cosmos, upon which mere argument sheds 
no light unless it proceeds from the actual facts in respect to 
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atoms or molecules and their method, power, and time of com- 
bination. The Adepts know about this, but have only given 
hints, as we are not yet ready to know. Now frst, there must 
be a definite amount of matter in use in our solar system; and 
second, it is definitely stated—and is metaphysically necessary— 
that there is a definite number of Egos using that quantity of 
matter. To me there seems to be no improbability and no ma- 
terialism in supposing that a time may come when any one 
Ego shall recombine into a body in which it incarnates the ex- 
-act atoms it once before used, which of course have also been 
used by other Egos. But when such a cycle of recombination 
is, I do not know. The Egyptians made it 3000 and 5000 
years. It is an idea not of any great use at present, but very 
interesting, and I find it illustrating for me the idea of univer- 
sal brotherhood. For if we have all, as Egos, used over and 
over again the atoms physical which all other Egos have used, 
we lose all individual property in the atoms and each is com- 
mon owner of all. I believe, but am unable to prove, that we 
use over again the atoms we once used in a body, but how 
many times the great wheel of the solar system allows this 
permutation and recombination to happen is beyond me and 
my generation. 


OUES TION CCX 


Do Theosophists know of the previous incarnation of H. P. B. and 
can they tdentify her with any historical personage ? 


Ans.—So far as the Forum is aware, the only positive 
statement on this subject anywhere made is that by H. P. B. 
herself, quoted by Mr. Sinnett in his paper upon her after her 
death, printed in Lucifer and embodied in the Memorial Volume 
to H. P. B. He says:—‘‘She must have been considerably ad- 
vanced in preparatory initiation before she became H. P. B., 
and the hard and faithful work she has now been performing 
for so many years in the service of those who are never un- 
grateful, will mean inevitably that kind of reward whiclt will 
best subserve her further spiritual progress. I do not know 
how far she may have elucidated the matter to others, but I 
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see no reason for reticence in regard to her more recent incar- 
nations; in reference to which, indeed, she never gave me any 
details, and led me to believe that she was unacquainted with 
details. But as to the broad fact I have no personal doubt. 
Her very last incarnation before this one just completed was 
in the person of a member of her own recent family, an aunt 
who died prematurely; and that existence does not seem to 
have served her advancement in any important degree. Be- 
fore that she had been a Hindu woman of considerable occult 
attainments, with eager hopes and aspirations concerning the 
people to whom she then belonged. Her transfer to another 
nationality seems to have been connected in some way with a 
belief on her part that she would be better able from the ful- 
crum of a European birth to further the interest of the 
Hindoo race. 

‘““As regards the future—or may we say as regards the 
present?—it seems very unlikely than she would have another 
female incarnation in succession to her last. The highest 
teaching has been to the effect that alternations occur in al- 
most all cases after a short series of incarnations in the same 
sex. Her own wish in this matter pointed very strongly to a 
masculine incarnation this time, and her expectation that this 
wish would be realized was very confident.” 

Some Theosophists have thought it probable that H. P. B. 
was a reincarnation of the Count St. Germain, but her last in- 
carnation, added to the two she disclosed above, would seem 
to include the era of St. Germain and thus to make that im- 
possible. All speculation upon H. P. B’s past, as upon her 
future, is deeply interesting, but must be wholly unverifi- 
able at this time. 


W. Q. /.—Speculation on such personal matters was al- 
ways very distasteful to H. P. B., and from my own knowledge, 
backed by that of several men who have advanced far on the 
path of knowledge, I can say that the soul known to us as H. P. 
B. was and is so far in front of this race that it is mere idle talk 
for us to connect her real self with an aunt in her family or 
with a Hindu or other woman. Furthermore I know from her 
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own lips that she cared not whether she was in male or female 
body, but took that body (regardless of sex) which would en- 
able her to do the most work; and also she said that, given the 
power to control a female incarnation and all that that implies, 
more could now be done in such than in the male form, but 
such control and ability were impossible for the general run of 
people, and solely for the latter reason would she—if unable to 
control—prefer a male incarnation. I know also that she often 
smiled at the petty personality and feeble notions that lead us 
weak mortals to desire either male or female bodies for our 
next rebirth. She had other matters on hand, and was too 
great inside to be understood by those who have claimed to 
know her so well, and from this I except no one, not even Col. 
Olcott who knew her so many years. 


Or0 Eas MLO Ne (CC x Ove 


When Jesus, as narrated in Mark v and Luke viii, permitted the 
devils to enter into the swine, was not that ‘black magic’? And 
was not also the cursing of the fig tree in Mark 21, as also the 
catching of the fish to get the tribute for the tax-gatherer? 


Ans.—The moral quality of the first-cited incident turns 
very much on the nature of swine in the East. If they area 
wholesome, nutritious food, quite unobjectionable on sanitary 
grounds, the gratuitous destruction of a herd was not only a 
reckless waste of valuable stock, but a gross interference with 
private property. To drown such a herd merely in order to 
prove control of elementals would be no more legitimate in an 
Adept than to burn down another man’s house as evidence of 
possessing a new species of combustible would be legitimate 
in one of us. 

But there is another aspect. Swine are regarded in the 
East as a peculiarly unwholesome food, not merely because 
gross and heavy and injurious in a warm climate, but because 
in that region they are addicted to the rooting up of graves 
and feeding upon the contents. For this reason, in particular, 
they are considered revolting and offensive, just as we should 
regard an animal here with like habits. A man who main- 
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tained a herd of such would be preying on the health of the 
community for his own private gain, and, while he might not 
be directly outside the protection of the law, would be quite 
outside that of public-spirited and health-loving citizens. If, 
then, holding the convictions of the Orient, Jesus abated a 
public nuisance, he did no more than many an assembly of 
Westerners when they clear out a gambling-hell or a den of 
thieves. When people maintain a pest, they have no right to 
complain of its summary abolition. 

The cursing of the fig tree was not an act which brought 
any selfish gain to Jesus or any probable loss to others, St. 
Matthew says that he saw the tree ‘‘in the way’’,—on the high- 
road, in other words, and not private property. It is true, as 
St. Mark observes, that ‘‘the time of figs was not yet”’, so that 
the leafy tree could not be considered exactly an impostor, but 
as it belonged to no one and was probably one of many thus 
situated, no great harm could be done by using it as a means 
to illustrate the powers attainable through faith. 

Even less did the catching of the fish interfere with others’ 
rights or exhibit a selfish use of magic. It was in the lake, 
open to capture by any fisherman, and was caught for the 
avowed purpose of paying a tax for which otherwise there 
may have been no funds. Nothing more innocent could well 
be imagined. 

Upon all the ‘‘miracles”’ in the Gospels there are two re- 
marks to be made. One is that there are no contemporary 
records, those existing being of far later date, of somewhat 
uncertain authorship, prepared in an age when literary criti- 
cism was unknown, and undoubtedly tampered with by tran- 
scribers. An impenetrable mist surrounds their origin and 
early history. This is not to say that they are untrue, for 
there are cogent arguments to the contrary, but it certainly 
means that one cannot expect in them a minuteness of detail, 
a perfect coherence of incident, an entire freedom from flaw, 
such as would be demanded in records made at the present day 
of contemporary occurrences. Hence arises the double fact that, 
the tout ensemble is in no case attainable, and that inferences as 
to collateral matters and motives can never be verifiable. 
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The other remark is that one has to judge of the character 
of the great figure in the Gospels from their aggregated con- 
tents. It is very truly urged by Christian apologists that no 
such figure could have been invented, much less forged. One 
consequence of this quite correct line of thought is that the in- 
herent majesty of the charaéter, much beyond-any range of 
fiction, creates presumption everywhere in its favor. Where 
an inadequate record raises question as to perfectness of con- 
duct, the probability drawn from a complete view of the books 
points to perfectness. From a Theosophical stand-point this 
is enhanced. For Jesus must certainly have been a great 
Adept, disclosed as such by both teachings and mighty works, 
and so great an Adept could not have practiced Black Magic 
in any sense. If the tenor of his life was overwhelmingly on 
the side of White, it is fair to suppose that a contrary interpre- 
tation of any specific act is the erroneous consequence of pau- 
city or inaccuracy of record. And certainly Black Magic is in- 
admissible if no stronger illustrations can be given than the 
three cited by the Questioner. 


OU NS LONE AV Ts 


Ln reading ‘‘Esotertic Buddhism’? I was much struck with what was 
said tn the chapter entitled ‘‘ The Progress of Humanity” about the 
sort of Rubicon in the middle of the 5th Round, beyond which point 
no entity can go unless he has previously reached a certain def- 
nite degree of spiritual development, all not reaching this degree of 
evolution becoming unconscious until the next Planetary Manvan- 
tara. JL remember nothing in H. P. B’s writings to confirm this 
statement, yet it 1s very positive and clear, Ts tt one of the points, 
like the ‘‘Eighth Sphere”, where Mr. Stinnett drew upon his 
imagination, making wrong deductions from true but insufficient 
premises ? 

W. QO. /.—This is not one of the points in which Mr. Sin- 
nett erred. All through the Secret Doctrine this is taught, 
though not perhaps so definitely. The race as yet has not fully 
evolved Manas—the sth principle—and will not until next 
round. For that reason it cannot, as a race, make a fully in- 
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telligent choice. But each mans’ life now is important, inas- 
much as in it he is either sowing seeds of weeds or wheat. If 
weeds, they may grow so as to choke all the rest; if wheat, 
then when the time for the great reaping comes he will be able 
to choose right. Those who deliberately in the 5th round 
make a choice for evil will be annihilated as far as their souls 
are concerned; those who drift along and never choose right or 
wrong, but are whirled off to the indifferent side, will go into 
that state Mr. Sinnett describes until the next Manvantara, 
while the consciously wicked who deliberately choose wrong 
will have no place whatever. In a smaller degree it is the 
same for each man in every life or series of lives; for we are 
setting up tendencies in one direction or the other, and thus in 
the end compel ourselves to make very disagreeable choices 
for next life. And man’s little life is a copy in miniature of 
the greater life included under the word d/anvantara. If the 
system in respect to the human Ego is understood the cosmic 
system can be grasped, as it is the same, only enlarged. 


QUESTION. CGXXSY.EED: 


= 


I have heard tt stated by a member of the T.S. that the lower thought 
of humanity ts responsible for the origin and perpetuation of the 
inferior animals, while its higher thought was the factor in the 
origin of the Mahatmas (not tnitiates). Ts tt so? 


Ans.—Membership in the T. S., like that in Churches, is 
powerless to confer either soundness of reason or prudence of 
speech. The singular capacities which Theosophy asserts to 
lie potentially in humanity very naturally excite some compla- 
cency in a neophyte, and may even seem to have no assignable 
limit. But it is safer not to include creation among them. No 
doubt we all have a divine origin, whether immediately, as is 
generally held by Christians, or mediately, as held by Esoter- 
icists, the distinction not being here important, for Quod facit per 
alium, facit per se. But Divine origin does not involve Divine 
prerogative, and our descent need not inflate us with the no- 
tion that we are the creators of the animal kingdom. It is 
more reverent—to say nothing of being more reasonable—that 
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we should recognize the rest of living creatures as being, like 
ourselves, the handiwork of God, and not assume that they, any 
more than ourselves, are produétions of our power. For con- 
sider a moment. What possible conne¢tion is there between 
an elephant, say, and our thought?. We know one when we see 
it, but that is a reflex action, the consequence of prior informa- 
tion. The information came from without, not at all from 
within, nor is the elephant an embodiment of conceptions an- 
tecedently formed. And even if it was possible for us to con- 
ceive of such an animal, how could we have created him? No 
more easily than we could now construct mentally some beast 
and then call him into being. And why should our ancestors, 
or any number of generations of them, have been able to do so? 
Just as great difficulties exist in the case of a bed-bug, and per- 
haps even greater in the case of a fish. No animal is the embodi- 
ment of any particular thought of man, lower or higher, and if 
some human traits resemble those of animals, the fox and the 
tiger and the pig, for instance, this only shows that craft and 
cruelty and gluttony may inhere in both races, not at all that 
one originated the other. 

The latter part of the question is ambiguous. If it means 
that human higher thought was a factor in the origin of Mahat- 
mas in the sense that aspiration and energy and self-sacrifice 
are the conditions to arrival at Mahatmahood, it is true enough. 
But if it means that these and like qualities designed and 
evolved Mahatmahood, then it is not true at all. That state 
was a conception of the Divine mind, expressing a fitting de- 
gree in the scale of that evolution which was also such a con- 
ception, and was arranged for and potentially existent before 
there was in existence a man far enough advanced to imagine 
it. When the first man reached it, he did so because of his 
conformity to the laws and processes by which it could be 
reached, not at all because he had first devised and then 
worked out the Mahatmic state. In brief, he succeeded 
through persistent devotion, not through creative ingenuity. 

Members of the T. S. sometimes talk very sad nonsense, 
either as consequence of a defective mental outfit, or because 
they adhere to some fanciful theory which has more sway over 
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them than has Theosophy. In the one case, great modesty and 
much silence would be seemly. In the other, the proper course 
is the self-put question whether they are tuning their theory 
to Theosophy or Theosophy to their theory. If the latter, they 
may well assure themselves to be wrong, for Theosophy is an 
all-comprehensive system, one which can, when capably ex- 
plored, furnish ample fact and ample explanation of other fact, 
and which over-reaches and includes and rectifies all the partial 
or distorted notions otherwise acquired. Turn the Theosophic 
beam on half-truths and imaginative theories, and their real 
poverty quickly appears. It is true that very ordinary com- 
mon-sense is often sufficient for this, but graver cases can best 
be treated by Theosophy out and out. One reason why igno- 
rant talk or foolish talk or talk by the followers of little schools 
is so mischievous is that outsiders suppose it to be authorized 
Theosophy and promptly repel a system which affronts their 
understanding. If the F. T. S. who stated that mankind ori 
ginated bats and bugs through inferior thought did so publicly, 
not only would his or her own thought seem to hearers very 
‘‘inferior’’ indeed, but the whole T. S. and its doctrines would 
be discredited. Members ought to consider this consequence 
before propounding outlandish notions, and to ask themselves 
whether propositions which would be laughed at by sane men 
everywhere can gain any credence by being called Theosophic. 
For it is a lamentable fact that most people judge a system 
more by the follies of its defenders than by the validity of the 
defense, and do not discriminate between a possible truth and 
a certain absurdity co-existing in the same mind. 


OU ESTIGN sCCXXLX. 


The most authoritative books on Theosophy teach that the monad passes 
up through the lower kingdoms to the animal and then to the hu- 
man, and yet also teach that man appeared before the animals. 
Tf the latter ts true, how can the former be? 


W. Q./.—lf after the word ‘‘animal” we insert the words 
‘‘in this round”’, then both statements will be correct and there 
will be no confusion, On this matter we have to accept or to 
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reject the teachings of those Adepts who gave the system out 
through H. P. Blavatsky, for modern science knows nothing 
about the matter and believes still less. Now if anything is 
plainly taught and reiterated over and over again in the Secret 
Doctrine, it is that the time of the appearing here of the human 
form alters after the second round of the life-wave in the 
earth’s chain. z 

The teaching that the monad passes through the lower 
kingdoms from metals up to man is right as a general state- 
ment, for it is alleged to be the faét and is also in accord with 
reasoning from the other premises of Theosophical. doctrine. 
But on this chain of globes the stream of monads of all stages 
begins in the first two rounds—the whole number of rounds 
being seven—by going steadily through the lower orders up to 
man as the last form and stage for those rounds. In the third 
round the plan alters, because the first class of monads has ob- 
tained in prior rounds enough knowledge to be able to emerge 
into the form of man ahead of the lower classes who are yet at 
that time in the lower kingdoms of nature. And in the fourth 
round, which is the one we are in now, Man as we know him 
appears before the others just because the monads of that class 
of progress have the power, and in this round all the lower 
kingdoms in respect to their outer coating or materiality get all 
that coating from what man casts off. This is also clearly 
taught and not an inference of mine. 

The first rounds had in them the potentiality of the rest, 
and as it was the fate or the law that materiality should pre- 
vail in this round, it was prepared for by the most advanced 
class of monads. All this does not negative the standing and 
general rule that the monad must (at some point in its career) 
go through all the kingdoms in regular order from the lowest to 
the highest, and must follow that line for whatever is the ne- 
cessary period from the lowest first and not skip any; but when 
the class of monads which came into this evolution first has ob- 
tained the right knowledge and power, it will then alter its rule 
and come in with the fourth round as first of all. In our own 
life on earth as individuals we do the same thing, for some of 
us are able to skip over in some life that which others have to 
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painfully acquire; and this is because reincarnation and previ- 
ous experience enable us to doit. The same rule holds in the 
greater scheme, and there by reason of reincarnations and ex- 
perience in the first two rounds the monads of that class are 
first as human beings, and not last in the fourth round. Mean- 
while the general rule governs other and lower classes of mon- 
ads, who are even now slowly creeping through lower kingdoms 
of nature and have been unable to emerge with man in this 
round ahead of the other forms. But in future rounds and 
manvantaras they also will come in ahead of the lower orders 
of nature. Let those of us who accept the statements of the 
Masters remember that they have certified in writing that the 
Secret Doctrine is the triple production of those two great beings 
and H. P. Blavatsky. Such a certificate they have given of no 
other book. Their certificate will not be accepted by outsiders 
nor by that small class of Theosophists who loudly proclaim 
they will accept nothing that does not accord with their reason; 
but one is puzzled to know how their reason can work in re- 
spect to matters such as these about which the Adepts alone 
know the truth. As for myself, [ find the teaching quite con- 
sistent with the whole of the philosophy and explanatory of 
natural facts; for the rest I am willing to believe the parts I 
cannot yet verify and to wait a little longer. 
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Ores lL GbOTNasC: Cos CNS, 


I have heard privately, and have also seen published over his own 
signature, that a personin San Francisco has secured from the 
T.S. Headquarters in India private letters written by conspicuous 
Theosophists, and has also managed to get possession of documents 
issued to members of the Esoteric Section for thetr tnstruction. TL 
have also seen in an Indian magazine a statement that persons tn 
the confidence of Theosophical leaders have kept outsiders informed 
of matters told in confidence. TL wish to ask two questions: how 
those of us Theosophists who are not members of the Esotertce Sec- 
tion can much rely on T.S. leaders tf they show so little sagacity in 
admitting members to the E..S.; and how we as Theosophists are to 
regard outsiders who get possession of private papers by intrigue 
and then publish themselves as having done so? 


Ans.—To what extent officials in the Esoteric Section claim 
to possess occult training, or possess it without claiming, the 
Forum has no knowledge. If admission to that Seétion pre- 
supposes occult perception of the candidate’s ~’ oP and 
future conduct by the officials, it is evident that in the af 
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betrayers that perception must have been at fault. If it pre- 
supposes merely perception of present fitness and does not ex- 
tend to future conduct, it need not be impugned, since the 
candidate might have been worthy at the time and have after- 
wards lapsed into indifference and later into dishonor. But it 
is not even necessary to assume that any deeper insight into 
character is demanded frum E.S. officials than from those at 
the head of any organization which, for whatever reasons, may 
be conducted as a private affair. It is quite possible that 
ordinary safeguards are all that are practicable or expected, and, 
if so, the matter stands on the same footing in this respect as 
College Fraternities, Freemasonry, and Odd Fellowship. That is 
to say, those charged with admissions satisfy themselves that the 
applicant is reputable, trustworthy, and honorable; the appl- 
cant binds himself in honor to preserve inviolate whatever is 
confided to htm as a member of the body. It may happen that 
the officials are misinformed and so misled; or it may happen 
that the applicant was deliberately imposing, that he wassincere 
at the time and changed later on, or that he withdrew for some 
reason from the body and fancied that withdrawal released him 
from the pledge of secrecy under which he obtained access to 
the possessions of that body. In any one of these cases betray- 
al of promise and of confidence might occur, and it is said ac- 
tually to have occurred in some of the Orders mentioned,— 
though this may be only popular rumor. But the thing is pos- 
sible in any secret organization, since its membership is of 
human beings, all of them weak, many of them blundering, 
and some of them insincere. The Esoteric Section of the T.S. 
is exposed to the same risks as any other body, for it has only 
men and women—not angels —for its constituents, and though 
the chances might seem to be fewer because general motive is 
higher and temptation less, the risks are only modified, not 
effaced, If, then, an occasional member proves by treachery 
that he is unworthy of membership, it does not follow that the 
leaders are, unworthy of leadership. They must be liable to 
misguidance or imposition because. themselves but human. 
Hence no misconduct or even perfidy by a person in the Eso- 
teric Section need unsettle our confidence in those leading 
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Theosophists who, besides being such, are charged with the 
conduct of the E.S. And it may well be remembered that 
even H.P.B, though perfe¢tly able to read charaéter and to see 
in the Astral Light, experienced false friends, desertions, and 
betrayals. And it is possible, furthermore, that she, who cer- 
tainly knew what she was about, may have put in print for 
general members of the Section only such matters as might 
with relative safety be thus entrusted, things of real moment 
being otherwise communicated, so that neither those who 
should betray confidence nor the exultant recipients of the 
confidence betrayed should accomplish a great deal. H.P.B. 
was a very sagacious personage: she knew human nature and 
she knew the Theosophical Society; perhaps she knew also 
what some Esotericists might be capable of, and what tether it 
was well to give them. 

But there need be no doubt or uncertainty as to the attitude 
of Theosophists towards people who stealthily procure the 
private letters or documents of others, and then proclaim 
themselves delightedly as having done so. When a gentleman 
finds that he is inadvertently overhearing a private conversa- 
tion, he instinctively gives notice of his presence or withdraws 
from the locality. When a gentleman accidentally opens a 
letter belonging to another person, he instantly closes it and 
restores it with apologies. When a gentleman through any 
casualty comes into possession of a document labelled ‘‘Private’’, 
he returns it to the owner if the owner can be ascertained 
without examination of its contents, but otherwise destroys it to 
prevent a possible wrong. To unintentionally invade privacy 
would be mortifying toa gentleman; to intentionally do so, 
impossible. The perusal of a letter to another, unless request- 
ed, has everywhere and in all ages been regarded as a depth of 
personal dishonor, a thing which a well-bred, high-minded 
person would shrink from with horror. To such there is no 
temptation; the thing is even unthinkable, too revolting as 
even conceivable except in the case of the base-born and the 
ignorant. 

If such is the attitude of a gentleman towards private 
letters accidentally coming into his possession, what must be 
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his attitude towards a person who should deliberately attempt 
to gain access to them,—still worse, to induce others to pur- 
loin them for him? Could there be any limit to his scorn, his 
fathomless contempt for a being wearing the form of humani- 
ty who could relish and perpetrate and invite such vileness? 
If such a being should defend himself on the ground that he 
was curious to see the contents, or thought he could use them 
for his own purposes, or believed that he was engaged in a 
holy enterprise, there would probably be no words to convey 
an unspeakable disgust; a curl of the nostril and an immedi- 
ate departure from such presence would be the instinctive — 
the only—reply 

And what if a gentleman should hear that a being in human 
form had not only possessed himself of the private letters and 
documents of men through intrigue, but had published an 
exultant proclamation that he had been engaged in such work, 
had been successful, and was now rejoicing in his success? 
His first impulse would be to suspect that no being so low, so 
callous to public contempt, so indifferent to his own degrada- 
tion and the voice of even the basest in the community, could 
possibly exist. It would seem incredible that a being, even if 
ignominious enough for the practice, could be abject enough 
to proclaim his shame and take delight in making public his 
infamy. Andif the printed proofs were produced, he could 
only fold his hands in speechless amazement. 

Of course a being capable of such things must be incapable 
of understanding the full horror they excite in men of honor 
and rectitude. Such sentiment would be supposed an absurd- 
ity, perhaps an affectation. Doubtless the pole-cat, if made 
aware of his offensiveness, would be amused at it as a folly. 
Yet even the pole-cat would not advertise himself as such. 

You ask how Theosophists are to regard such beings. 
Exactly as other gentlemen, as other civilized men, regard 
them. Theosophy would be a sorry system if it diminished 
courtesy, refinement, good manners, respect for others, and 
self-respect, or if it tolerated rudeness, vulgarity of spirit, 
mean ways, or low tastes. It is true that Theosophy sees in 
every human, however degraded, a spark of the Divine, and 
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this must be even as a¢tual in him who proclaims himself as 
having purloined and read private letters as in him who has 
been convicted and jailed for open theft, but for neither the 
more brutalized nor the less brutalized does it express hope so 
long as the degradation is gloried in. No doubt it would bea 
mistake to consider the brutishness worse because committed 
against the T.S. than if against any other Society or a private 
citizen, for this might be prejudice and would be partizanship, 
but you have no need to go beyond the universal sentiment of 
gentlefolk. You have only to ask yourself how a person ina 
refined community would be treated who was known to peep 
through keyholes, to rummage drawers when the owner was 
safely off, to listen in doorways, to bribe servants, to entice 
thetrusted to break faith, to read the confidences of friend 
to friend; to picture the shrugs, the sneers, the pointing of 
fingers, the averted looks, the disdainful cuts. If Theoso- 
phy abated any of these, it would not commend itself to the 
right-minded. In fact, in so far as it insists on the inherent 
dignity of human nature and the obligation to live up to that, 
it really intensifies scorn for everything that debases and be- 
fouls. And for some humans scorn seems almost the only 
sentiment feared. Honor they don’t understand, fidelity is to 
them merely a name, conscience has no meaning, trickery and 
sneaking are welcome if anything can be gained; they may be 
indifferent to censure, opposition, dislike, or frowns; but con- 
tempt does make an impression because it spits upon what little 
self-esteem they have left. It may be the first stimulus to 
. better things; but whether or not, it is their due, and their due 
from Theosophists no less than from others. And if a Theoso- 
phist should ever descend to the same depths, he would pro- 
bably retire from the T.S. as no place for him, and seek 
congenial company among the few who are willing secretly to 
read other people’s letters and the one who publishes himself 
as doing so. 


6 
OUESTION “COXCVE 


‘“Wo being can become God, or Deva, unless he passes through the hu- 
man cycles.” —Secret Doctrine, Vol. II, p. 322. 

‘*For our ‘Progenitors’ had, in the course of eternal evolution, to be- 
come Gods before they became men.”—Secret Doctrine, Vol. Ll, 
BP. 349 


Can you explain the seeming inconsistency of the above statements ? 


Ans.—One may say that the inconsistency is much more 
than ‘‘seeming”: itis real. Now this raises the whole ques- 
tion of the nature of ‘‘inspiration”’, of the extent of authority 
of sacred books, of the way in which contradictions should be 
regarded, and of the fitting estimate of the Secret Doctrine. 
The third of these points was treated in Forum 44, Question 
CCXX. There is no need to repeat what was then said, but 
something may be added. 

Probably no reader of the Secret Doctrine, unless very care- 
less indeed, has failed to perceive various cases of direct con- 
flict in statement. One of them was the occasion for the Ques- 
tion in Forum 44, another for Question CCXXX in No. 46, a 
third for the present Question. Others have received no public 
notice. One case, possibly several, may be found in the Key. 
How is all this to be accounted for? 

There are two conceivable ways in which information on 
matters above ordinary human range may be communicated. 
The first is by ‘‘inspiration”; that is, where a superior being, 
whether God Himself or not, ‘‘breathes into” the writer what it 
is his pleasure should be uttered. The otheris where the writer, 
still human but in advance of normal humanity and personally 
in possession of the knowledge, imparts it. In the former case 
accuracy is possible only if the recipient transcribes with entire 
exactness the message; in the latter, if the capacity for ex- 
pression is fully equal to the knowledge possessed. Madame 
Blavatsky was, in fact, a union of both kinds of teaching. 
She was both a channel anda source. Being herself an Initi- 
ate (whatever may have been her grade), she possessed large 
knowledge of Occult matters wholly unreachable by persons 
outside the Lodge; and being at the same time a commis- 
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sioned agent of still higher authorities, she was furnished by 
them with facts in advance of her yet attainment, they sup- 
plementing, or adding, or revealing as the case required. 
Where the matter to be used was dire¢tly precipitated or other- 
wise supplied by them, she not in any sense being the medium, 
the authority must be regarded as final and the matter thus 
supplied as exactly expressing their thought. Where, however, 
she was after any fashion employed as a medium, or where she 
wrote from personal information, her mental faculties were di- 
rectly employed, in the one case to transcribe, in the other case 
to compose. To do either with precision involved thorough 
knowledge of language, absolute clearness of coinprehension, 
exact fidelity to fact, and careful attention to harmony. The 
least unfamiliarity with the tongue in use, the slightest uncer- 
tainty as to knowledge, the smallest slip in care, the faintest 
departure from consistency would vitiate exactitude. Now as 
simple matter of fact, was H.P.B. beyond each of these dan- 
gers? Asto language, astonishing as was her acquaintance 
with English, it was not perfect. The editor of the Forum 
was much perturbed over a statement once made by her in print, 
and could only account for it by her having used a word in a 
sense which it did not bear. Long afterwards in private con- 
versation she used it in that sense and the error was pointed 
out to her. She appealed to Dr. and Mr. Keightley, who both 
decided that she was wrong and the editor right; whereupon 
she instantly assented, and expressed herself as astonished that 
she had never before known the true meaning of the word. 
This shows that cases in foreign language occurred where she 
was unaware of shades of meaning. Undoubtedly her clear- 
ness of comprehension was extraordinary, yet it was not in- 
variable, as the quoted passage in Forum 46 shows. Precise 
rendition of thought was common with her, yet at times her 
sentences were ambiguous, the meaning not certain even after 
repeated perusal. Contradictions were not frequent, but as- 
suredly they were occasional, as the instances cited in the first 
part of this Answer demonstrate. So, then, mistake in some 
form was possible when she used her own faculties either tc 
record knowledge communicated to her or to express what she 
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owned, and at times actually occurred. 

If the MSS. sent to the printer had been preserved, we 
should be able—to the extent of precipitations, at least—to 
separate those parts of her books which were executed by her 
Teachers from those by herself. Without that knowledge we 
are unable to make the discrimination, and hence can never be 
sure that any particular passage is removed from possibility of 
error. Yet even as to this it must be said that, were the dis- 
crimination made and any palpable contradiction found in the 
former class, the fact would have manfully to be avowed. Con- 
tradiction is a clear, distinct thing, a matter of obvious terms: 
it may be explained, and of course in such a case there would be 
certainty that it could be explained, but none the less should 
we have to admit it asa fact. In existing circumstances there 
is always chance that inaccuracy may have place in H.P.B’s 
writings, however rare or small that inaccuracy may be. 

When inaccuracy in some form—say contradi¢tion, that 
being the form most patent and demonstrable—is detected, it 
is treated differently by three different classes of minds. The 
first refuses to hearken to it, denies it, repels it as a slur. 
This is the partizan class. The second jumps at once to the 
conclusion that, one error having been shown, there may be error 
everywhere, and consequently the whole work is valueless. 
This is the illogical class. The third judges that fact is always 
to be recognized, fact as to a contradiction just as much as any 
other fact, but that the presumption of xearly flawless accuracy 
in such a teacher as H. P. B. is no less a fact, and that it would 
be stupid to reject her priceless gifts because each was not in 
every detail perfect. This is the clear-headed class. And if it 
was asked to expound its position more fully, it would do so by 
considerations like these : 

1. No book written in human language can be absolutely 
beyond possibility of error. This is partly because language 
is smaller than thought and hence inadequate to it, but mainly 
because only Omniscience can be infallible and only Almighty 
God is omniscient. But Almighty God does not write books, 
Now if no book can be infallible, it is not an objection to any 
specific book that it is fallible. 
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2. The possible presence of occasional mistake in any work 
does not destroy its value, for in that case no work would have 
any value. The enormously preponderant mass of good and 
worth remains the same. A forest does not lose its richness 
because an exceptional tree here and there may be found with- 
out root or in some way defective. The Secret Doctrine is an 
astonishing unveiling of Occult lore. It would be so even if 
many more mistakes existed than do, and its inestimable im- 
portance would remain the same. 

3. The demonstration of the existence of Masters and of 
H.P.B’s being their agent is abundant. Thence follows a pre- 
sumption that what she put forth in their name is correct; 
and while, of course, conclusive proof to the contrary in any 
particular case would have to be accepted, it would need to be 
proof, not inference, and it would need to be conclusive. This 
is possible in regard to a clear contradiction in terms, but 
otherwise would be very difficult. 

4. Men do not vacate their judgments upon becoming 
Theosophists, nor the duty to use those judgments upon Theo- 
sophical literature. It is to the interest of all that the weak 
points in that literature should be pointed out as well as the 
strong, and equally to our interest that there should be no 
attempt at evasion or partizan defense, but a frank, straight- 
forward, unflinching admission of any faét clearly shown. 
Honesty is always best in the long run, and ‘‘There is no re- 
ligion higher than Truth”. The most marvellous book of the 
age will maintain itself all the better if its friends make no 
claims which cannot be substantiated, just as the Bible receives 
fuller appreciation when theologians drop the notion of verbal 
infallibility and abandon hold on texts which are spurious, er- 
roneous, or misinterpreted, letting the pure gold shine more 
brightly because of its purgation from deposits. 


J. H. Fussell.—The seeming inconsistency all turns on the 
meaning given to’ the words ‘‘God” and ‘‘Deva”, and much 
light is thrown on the subject by reading the sentence following 
the first onequoted: ‘‘ Therefore the sloka says, ‘Happyare those 
who are born, even from the (latent) condition of gods, as men, in 
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Bharata- Varsha; asthat isthe way to final liberation’”. Onp. go, 
Vol. II, it states: ‘‘There are thirty-three crores, or 330 mill- 
ions, of gods in India. But, as remarked by the learned lect- 
urer on the Bhagavad Gita, they may be all devas, but are by 
no means all ‘gods’, in the high spiritual sense one attributes 
to the term!” 

The words ‘god’ and ‘deva’ in the quotations refer to beings 
or entities (using the word ‘‘entity” rather loosely, because, 
strictly speaking, an entity only becomes such when individual- 
ized) who are descending the arc of evolution from a ‘‘spiritual” 
or unmanifested state into manifestation on the material plane. 
Such beings are connected with all the forces of Nature, and 
though not ‘‘a¢ctually”, yet they are ‘‘potentially” gods, even in 
the high sense of the term, for they will eventually reach the 
human stage and become self-conscious, and therefore will have 
all the possibilities that lie before all men, 7 e¢. of becoming 
gods and God. The word ‘‘deva’, which we translate god, is 
derived from the root av—‘‘to shine”. A devais a celestial 
being, an inhabitant of the radiant spheres; and it is in this 
sense that I understand the word to be used in the second quo- 
tation given in the question. I take this quotation to mean 
that our ‘‘Progenitors” were such beings who descended from 
the ‘‘spiritual” and relatively unmanifested plane of elemental 
forces into this physical and material plane. Only in this way, 
7. e. by becoming men, they become self-conscious and individ- 
ualized. 

I cannot agree with the Editor that the contradictions in the 
Secret Doctrine are more than ‘‘seeming” ones. If we remember 
that the Secret Doctrine (the book under that name) contains 
comparatively only a few fragments of the whole Secret Doc- 
trine, which is the ‘‘Wisdom of the Ages’; and that, owing to 
the character of our age and civilization, many important 
points were omitted perforce; it is no wonder that we have dif- 
ficulty in connecting different passages. Many links are needed 
for the understanding of the Secret Doctrine, but I hold that it 
is possible by right study and a right-use of the intuitive faculty 
to bridge all the gaps, A simple illustration will explain what 
Imean. Take a musical composition which has several move- 
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ments in it, then take a few bars from the first movement and 
a few from the second and the third, and so on, and put them 
together. What would be the result? Discord, inharmony; 
and yet a trained musician, one versed in the laws of harmony, 
could rearrange the composition and supply the missing links. 
A beginner could not do this; he must study many a long day 
first. So, too, we beginners. in the study of Theosophy must 
study long and unremittingly before we can fully understand 
the meaning of the Secret Doctrine. We must first learn what 
“‘to study” means; we shall then find that the key to the tunder- 
standing of the Secret Doctrine lies not in book learning and 
grammatical analysis, but in ourselves. 


QUESTION CCLXXXVII (continued). 


K.H.—Were not a little hasty the answers to the above 
Question in Forum 57, or was it that I failed to understand 
their real drift? As I understand the Egyptian mummy idea, 
it is this: that people believed in the existence of the Xa, or 
astral man, as long as the physical body was preserved; and 
they also believed that the mummy went on throwing off invis- 
ible atoms for at least 3,000 years, at the end of which time 
these atoms, which had been circling through all the life-forms 
of the universe, once more came together to form a new habi- 
tation of body for the Aa. This seems to have answered to 
the ordinary idea of the soul, or to ‘‘the vitalizing astral” of 
the triune division of man as found in /sés Unveiled. The En- 
cyclopeedia Britannica says that ‘‘a comparative study of sepul- 
chral texts has furnished Egyptologists with convincing proof 
that the inviolate preservation of the body was deemed essen- 
tial to the corporeal resurrection of the ‘justified’ dead’’, but 
as H. P.B. points out in a note to an article in Five Years of 
Theosophy, p. 531, it is not the resurrection of the body itself, 
but of the atoms which once composed it, which is the true 
occult view. The oldest mummies verified ‘date back to 4,000 
B.C. On looking up Mr. Pryse’s article, I find he quotes both 
passages that I have given, but his point is to bring out records 
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of reincarnation through psychometry as applied to mummies. 


OFLU! vb WL OuNa CCexcCralele 


What ts actually known as to Madame Blavatsky's being in Tibet; I 
mean, from her own statements to anyone ? 


The Countess Wachtmeister.—1 cannot tell much about 
H.P.B’s stay in Tibet. I only know that she lived there for 
three years, that she resided in the house of the sister of the 
Master K.H., that her life was a very hard one, and that she 
developed psychically, intellectually, and spiritually. She 
iearned the Tibetan language, and her time was chiefly occu- 
pied in reading and writing. There was an extensive library 
for reference. When H.P.B. left Tibet she studied under 
various Masters in Syria, Egypt, and South America, and so 
came into personal contact with many of the Brotherhood. 


Ans.— H.P.B. once said in the hearing of the writer that 
the temperature in Tibet during her stay was intensely cold, 
but that the houses were comfortable, being built of stone and 
warmed with water from hot springs. She made in that con- 
versation no reference to the length of her residence. 
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Ory SA LON aC COLV.. 


In the Comments upon ‘‘ Light on the Path’, pages 63 and 64 of the 
Boston edtiton, the writer refers to a yearly ceremony open to all 
neophytes who are prepared for tt, and thus goes on: ‘‘ All wea- 
pons of defense and offense are givenup ; all weapons of mind and 
heart and brain and spirtt. Never again can another man be re- 
garded as a person who can be criticized or condemned ; never again 
can the neophyte raise his voice in self-defense or excuse. From 
that ceremony he returns into the world as helpless, as unprotected, 
as a new-born child”. In the following paragraph tt ts asserted 
that ‘‘ the disciple must part also with the sense of self-respect and 
of virtue’. Now I wish toask whether this ts really the Theo- 
sophie tdeal, and whether Theosophists really belteve that men 
should refuse to‘protect their rights and thetr character, caring 
neither for the approval of conscience nor the esteem of others. 
Would this be healthy or safe ? 


Ans. —Light on the Path is understood, perhaps conceded, to 
have been imparted by a Master, and therefore to be authorita- 
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tive. But this has never been claimed for the Comments. 
They are open to the same intelligent discrimination as any 
other secular or Theosophical treatise. 

In judging the correctness ot any theory in morals or prac- 
tice, we have to consider two questions: What are the basic 
facts in life ?, How does the theory comport therewith? If the 
facts contradict the theory, or if the theory will not work with 
them, we are forced to reject it, no matter how sentimentally 
gracious or pleasing it may seem. In other words, TZ7ru¢h is 
the touchstone for all assertion. : 

We need Truth as much in respect to charaéter as to any- 
thing else, and equally in respect to our own as to other peo- 
ple’s. Charaéter is evidenced by act, for aét is the outlet of 
purpose, and the stream is the test of the source. When a 
man's acts are impetuous, pains-taking, generous, calculating, 
selfish, we inevitably infer him to be impetuous, pains-taking, 
generous, calculating, selfish, as the case may be. It would 
not be possible either to draw the opposite conclusion or to 
draw no conclusion at all, unless we are prepared to stultefy 
reason or to stupefy it. Is either stultification or stupefaction 
a merit in Theosophy? But if not ; if, on the contrary, Theos- 
ophy exhorts to the utmost purification and vigor of reason ; 
then, as sensible men, and, still more, as good Theosophists, 
we are to make just inferences from palpable faéts, and per- 
ceive human character from human conduct. If the conduct 
is open to criticism or condemnation, the character is open to 
criticism or condemnation ; to say otherwise is to paralyze the 
moral sense and to make affected pretenses which the inmost 
nature must reject. Specious argumentation or fancied duty 
or partisan adherence to a school may prompt to an unreal 
pose, but it cannot permanently be maintained, for the inher- 
ent constitution of things is stronger than any artificial system 
of casuists or doctrinnaires. By and by we have to own up to 
facts, having wasted time and strength in vain effort to ignore 
thetn. 

So too with our own characters. It does not take very deep 
sounding to know the things we like best. We can tell in a 
general way whether we would rather be rich or virtuous, 
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whether we would rather receive pleasure or give it, whether, 
if we had our choice, we would take happiness or the conscious- 
ness of fulfilled duty. When we get at the facts, it would be 
simple affectation to pretend either that they don’t exist or that 
they are the opposite of what we know; and affectation is not 
a creditable practice — unless on the assumption that there zs a 
religion higher than Truth. If, then, we ascertain that we do 
really love virtue and right and duty, care for these things and 
want to attain to them, and if these things are estimable, we 
must be conscious that our desires are estimable. But if de- 
sires are estimable, so must be the souls that cherish them,and 
thus we become conscious of self-respect. 

This by no means involves conceit, still less a feeling that 
we are better than others, very much less a satisfa¢tion that 
others are inferior. It is simply the recognition of a healthfui 
fact. A man on emerging from a bath has pleasure in the con- 
sciousness of cleanliness, but that does not imply that he be- 
lieves himself cleaner than other people, or that he is glad of 
any one's being dirty. And similarly as to moral purity and 
strength. 

Moreover, all moralists agree that self-respect is essential 
to moral manhood and womanhood. When that is effaced, 
when the evil-doer has sunk so low as to be without twinge of 
shame at turpitude perceived within or cognized without, re- 
formation is adjudged impossible. There is nothing whereto 
to appeal. Now if a quality is indispensable to the very foun- 
dation of morals, it can hardly be dispensable from their crown. 
And further, if a neophyte has so progressed in spiritual in- 
sight as to be prepared for any initiation whatever, he must 
have gained no little degree of self-knowledge, and in that case 
he could not be blind either to the good within him or to the 
intrinsic worth of it. To disregard it in himself would be no 
more meritorious. than to disregard it in any other quarter. 

But Truth demands recognition of facts in life no less than 
of facts in character. It would, no doubt, be nice if the world 
was composed of angelic men and women, intent only on good, 
and free from any sympathy with or aid to evil. But such is 
not the real state of things. All men and women are more or 
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less imperfect, and many are aggressively bad. They are at 
open war with truth and right in every shape. Truth and 
right maintain themselves by vigorous battle with the enemy, 
not by folding the hands in submission, and the neophyte who 
should ‘‘ return into the world” having given up every ‘‘ wea- 
pon of mind and heart and brain and spirit’”’ would return unfit 
to take any part in the existing world or to do his duty in it. 
He would be simply pretending that the world is the reverse of 
what it is, and this would be a very strange proceeding for a 
student of ‘‘reality”. He might as well pretend that there is 
no such thing as darkness or gravitation, and thereupon walk 
about regardless of night and precipices. If he isreally to help 
forward the reign of truth, he must be prepared to combat er- 
ror, and to do it with the best forces of his ‘‘mind and heart 
and brain and spirit”. Fancy the outcome if every right- 
souied man was disarmed and all appliances handed over to the 
selfish, the lying, the unscrupulous, and the scoundrelly! Is 
this the recipe for-the millennium? 

Besides its general impossibility in other respects, the cere- 
mony spoken of is open to this further objection, — that forbid- 
ding a man to raise his voice in self-defense or excuse would be 
not only gross injustice to him but a frequent injury to the 
cause of right. Good men are often misinterpreted and their 
motives misjudged, facts being only partially known, and so 
come about a wrong to them and a distrust of salutary work in 
which they may be engaged. Explanation sets things right 
and restores public confidence in their work. The explanation 
is due to them and to it. Would it be better to let misconcep- 
tion continue and the progress of good be postponed? And if 
not, why such a ceremony in the name of Occultism ? 

New-born babes, unprotected infants, are inevitable in the 
physical sphere as Nature has arranged it, but they certainly 
take up a good deal of their elders’ time and add nothing at 
their stage,to the world’s strength. They recompense the out- 
lay by becoming helpful intheir turn upon maturity. But what 
if upon maturity they were to relapse back into babyhood, and 
not only do nothing for other babes but have to absorb atten- 
tion and time over again! This must be just as objectionable 
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in the moral sphere, and involve just as much loss. For if in 
the maintenance of social order, right convictions, progressive 
thought, high principle, intelligent religion a grown man were 
suddenly to vacate all his slowly-acquired outfit of knowledge, 
skill, sympathy, wisdom, and strength, he would be useless as 
a moral agent and even hang asa dead weight upon the en- 
ergy of those who preserved it. It is inconceivable that those 
who are far more zealous for good than we should devise a step 
which even we can see to be so disastrous to individual manli- 
ness and to the welfare of the world. 

There would be no real answer to these considerations in 
the assertion that there is some Occult law by which they who 
simply throw themselves into the lap of Karma are protected 
and preserved. The law of individual advance, of corporate 
safety, and of social progress is that ‘‘ The Gods help those 
who help themselves”. The fable of the carter and Heracles 
embodies it. Each of us would stand still if he made no effort 
to walk, trusting to Occult forces to drag him on; and this 
must be just as true of public movements. Society improves 
as its members act manfully, notasnew-born babes. The T.S. 
grows and strengthens as Fellows defend and sustain it, not as 
they stand helpless and nerveless. And the Occult Lodge re- 
ceives as Initiates stalwart men who have fought their way to 
the end, not infants in will or purpose or effort. 

All reason and analogy go therefore to show that the pas- 
sage in the Comments has more the quality of fiction than of 
fact, is rather a sentimental romance than an extract from Oc- 
cultism. It is quite true that Occult students —oreven merely 
good Theosophists, for that matter—are not to be aggressive 
and needlessly belligerent, but neither Occult students nor good 
Theosophists can escape the facts of life and the laws of life. 
H.P.B. certainly knew Occultism, and she asked the writer 
whether he was ‘‘a good fighter’”’, not meaning a combative 
strife-seeker, but one who could use mental weapons if need 
be. The reply, though temperate, was somewhat redssuring. 
H.P.B. had apparently not participated in the ‘‘ceremony”’, 
and the writer didn’t wish to. 


OWE St PON nc eran 


Can our Higher Lego send out more than one ray at a time: in other 
words, can Smith, Brown, and Jones each have a ray of the one 
tligher Ego at the same time, each learning or gaining different 
expertences to take back to the one common source ? 

This question has been puzzling me for some time. JI asked it at an 
open meeting, but no one seemed willing to answer, tf, indeed, they 
knew. JI was told afterwards that tt was not a question to be dis- 
cussed at an open meeting. 


Ans. —If this was an improper topic for an open meeting, 
it would be still more so for the Yorum, which is printed mat- 
ter and therefore liable to inspection by anybody. But why 
should there be anything mysterious or secret in a question as 
to the constitution of human nature? 

On page 176 of the Key H.P.B. defines the Higher Ego as 
‘‘ Manas, the Fifth Principle so-called, independently of 
Buddhi’’, and adds that ‘‘It is the permanent Individuality or 


the Reincarnating Ego”. This ‘‘Inner or Higher Ego” she 
eontrasts with the ‘Lower or Personal Ego j) the 


former being the true Individuality and the latter the false Per- 
sonality. But if the Higher Egois what constitutes the Indi- 
viduality of a man, and this seems reasonable, it certainly can- 
not subdivide, as the querent asks, and become a number of in- 
dividualities. It is a distinct thing in each case, the essence 
of each man’s own separate existence, not something which 
may be divided up and portioned out among many men. Prob- 
ably the querent was thinking of the ‘‘ Higher Self”. This 
subject of Manas, and the various cognate ones in any discus- 
sion of human constitution, are so admirably explained in Mrs. 
Besant’s Manuals that inquirers could not do better than resort 
thither. 


J. Al. Fussell. —To answer this question we must first of all 
inquire what is the Higher Ego, what is Higher Manas? At 
present the highest plane on which we function consciously is 
that of Kama Manas, of the Lower Ego, and we cannot as yet 
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reach consciously to the plane of Higher Manas ; ¢.e., Higher 
Manas is at present for the majority of mankind only a 
potentiality, and in this sense also the Higher Ego is potential 
and not yet a fully realised actuality. 

That which passes from plane to plane, through all the 
phases of evolution, is the Monad, Atma-Buddhi, the Immor- 
tal pilgrim. The individualising principle is Manas, and only 
when the human stage of development is reached and Manas, 
hitherto latent, has become active, does the Monad become a 
Monad, an ¢nzdividual Monad. 

Up to this stage it experiences and functions indirectly 
through the principles thus far active, but when it reaches the 
Manasic plane, where Manas begins to be developed and thus 
to form alink more and more directly connecting the ‘‘pil- 
grim’”’ with the lower planes and individualising it, its mani- 
festation on this plane is what we know as man. Impelled on- 
ward by the evolutionary power which is the expression on 
this plane of the Monadic essence, the point is reached where 
man can either force his own evolution or retard it. Every as- 
piration upward is a link uniting him to the next higher plane, 
the plane of the Higher Manas, and as his aspirations increase 
and are purified, and his life is lived in accordance therewith, 
so does he approach consciousness on the Higher Manasic plane 
and so does he evolve, or reach up to, his Higher Ego. The 
aroma of each earth-life reaches to the Higher Manasic plane 
and there forms the germ of the Higher Manasic conscious- 
ness ; it is the germ of the Higher Ego, the true and abiding 
individuality. 

This higher consciousness may be added to life after life, 
and forms the thread on which are strung the pearls of earth- 
life, uniting all these together, until finally man awakes to full 
consciousness on that plane and becomes one with his Higher 
Ego, z.e. he becomes the Higher Ego, for this isthen himself ac- 
tually and consciously, and no longer merely potentially. 

We may therefore see that as in each person is an individ- 
ual Monad, and as the high experiences of each constitute the 
germ of his consciousness on the higher plane, therefore each 
one must have his own Higher Ego, for otherwise we should 
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have the coalescing of two individual monads. The converse 
of this would appear, therefore, to be true, wz., that the 
Higher Ego is connected with only one living personality at 
any one time. 

In the Secret Doctrine the Manasaputras are called our Higher 
Egos, and these are entities which have in former cycles passed 
through the human stage of development and who now live and 
function consciously on the Higher Manasic plane. They are 
not the men of this present evolution, though they are directly 
connected with man’s evolution, for it is they who awakened 
the latent germ of mind in the early humanity of this cycle 
and some of whom incarnated and became the race of Adepts 
and divine teachers. Regarding these high beings (who are 
as gods compared with ourselves) as our Higher Egos, which 
they are only in an zdea/ sense, it would be mere speculation to 
say whether or not only one individual man was connected 
with one Manasaputra ; and it is a question which it is not pro- 
fitabie to discuss. They represent the highest and most sacred 
ideal that we can aspire to; but not an impossible ideal, for it 
lies with each to be able to ultimately reach that high plane 
and become Higher Egos as they now are. 

The question, therefore, may, it seems to me, be answered 
generally that each individual has his or her own Higher Ego, 
and that the Higher Ego of one is not at the same time thé 
Higher Ego of another. If there are any exceptions to this 
they transcend our normal experience and belong to phases of 
development that we have not yet reached, and which we could 
not understand were they dilated upon by an entity with knowl- 
ledge thereof. 


OU St LOIN: “CG Cy Te 


L understand that before one can advance very far on the path vows of 
secrecy, fidelity, etc., become necessary. Are these vows mental 
ones, or must they be written or spoken to some high occultist, and, 
if in the latter case, how does one get into communication with such 
a person, and how can one tell that he ts responsible, t.€., compe- 
tent to recetve such a vow or pledge, and to teach after it ts given? 
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Ans, —\t should always be remembered, in respect to mat- 
ters of occult law or praétice, that only that exposition can be 
authoritative which comes from a person initiated into the mys- 
teries and therefore in a position to know. Opinions from out- 
siders must always be speculative. And yet in the above case 
there are certain obvious considerations closely approaching 
demonstration, and some points are distin&tly stated in the 
Path article ‘‘To Aspirants for Chelaship’’, an important dis- 
closure which was for convenient reference reprinted in Leéters 
that have Helped me. From those two classes of facts the follow- 
ing emerge as explanatory of the Question :— 

1. The essence of all interior evolution is in the gradual 
supremacy of the higher over the lower nature. This means 
much more than control of sensual passion, selfish ambition, 
and temperamental peculiarities. It means the substitution of 
elevated ideals and interests for the conventional ones which 
heretofore have ruled, a steady displacement of temporal aims 
by eternal aims, an enlarging perception of truth in each of its 
departments, physical, moral, and spiritual, a closer touch with 
all that bears upon the welfare of humanity as a whole ; and it 
means, too, a firmer grasp of the will upon mental operations, 
checking, guiding, impelling them, a progressive clearing of 
the intuitional faculty, a decided growth in conscience, purpose, 
andendeavor. It means, in short, a reversal in the proportions 
of human make-up as we see that in ourselves and others. 

2. Such a transformation is of necessity very slow. It is 
something like the total change in the human body by the ex- 
trusion 8f effete atoms and the secretion of new, only that in 
the former case the process, instead of being automatic, is by 
deliberate effort, and, instead of being in line with natural ten- 
dencies, is in opposition to them. We are told that no one 
ever became an Adept in one incarnation, at least seven being 
necessary. So great is the task of revolutionizing character, 
and so many the obstacles and set-backs, that long time is de- 
manded for any palpable progress on the path 

3. Interior growth is as much under law and order as is 
exterior. There is no question of skipping stages, or of inade- 
quacies being winked at, or of facilities to favorites, or of pre- 
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mature supplies. Tests come naturally and not artificially ; 
strength manifests itself spontaneously in greater strides ; im- 
perfection makes a self-record in halting or stoppage. Knowl- 
edge comes as the mind becomes capable to absorb it ; the fit- 
ness ensures the supply, not as a concession, but as a right. 
So with what we call ‘ privileges”,—though of such, strictly 
speaking, there are none, for Karma is just as unflinching in 
bringing at the just time that which is due as in withholding 
that which is not. When the budding soul has reached a point 
where any constriction is too weak to hold it, that constriction 
breaks, the bud still further expands, more light and air enter 
it as a consequence. All goes on in a normal sequence, effect 
following cause with entire naturalness. 

4. This being so, the possibility to any soul of receiving 
matters requiring secrecy is determined by that soul’s fitness 
for the matters, not by its readiness to promise the secrecy. If 
it is too immature for such matters, or if its sense of propriety 
as to reticence is dull, the matters would be premature or the 
promise would be ineffective. Neither a backward nature nor 
a leaky nature would have any claim, and hence any opening, 
to confidential treatment. And so with fidelity. This, too, 
presupposes an acquired character as to motives, and a demon- 
strated sureness as to tenacity, which constitute competence 
for closer relations with higher authorities, and if the compe- 
tency exists the relations ensue. The passport to a loftier po- 
sition is, in short, qualification for it. 

5. Vows or pledges, if genuine, are a formal recognition of 
a state of things already existing. A man and a woman vow 
in the Marriage Service to love each other. This does not 
mean that they have not loved heretofore but are going to after 
the ceremony ; it means that they love now and that the words 
are a formal record of the fact. It of course means also that 
they purpose to continue doing so, but as neither they nor any- 
body else knows what changes may come about and end the 
love, and as love is not an affair of the will, the pledge has not 
much significance as to futurity. Itis nothing more than an 
assertion as to the present and a confidence as to its continu- 
ance. There is difference in the case of vows in occultism. 
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There the affiant has from his training a much larger knowl- 
edge of his nature than a bridegroom can have of his feelings ; 
the contrast is not a purely volitional affair but grows out of 
conditions gauged and controlled by law ; and the whole mat- 
ter issupervised by Those who thoroughly understand all the 
facts and have searched the affiant’s deepest nature. Hence 
there is assurance as to fulfilment. If he had not been fit to 
vow, he could not have had opportunity to vow ; if fit, he will 
probably be faithful. 

6. As the essence of a vow in occultism is in the subject’s 
own preparedness and will, it does not much matter whether 
the pledge has to be ceremoniously made to a superior or not. 
‘“To Aspirants for Chelaship” intimates not, for it says that 
sometimes persons are accepted Chelas without knowing it. 
This could not be if their acceptance was upon a formal cere- 
mony consciously undergone. The same thing is implied in 
the remark that the laws of the Lodge are self-acting, not re- 
quiring officials or trials. Yet it may very well be thatall cases 
are not alike, and that some occasions also differ in their pro- 
prieties from others. The language in the precipitated letters 
about Damodar (though his was, indeed, a more advanced 
stage ) disclosed the faét of distin&t initiations, and initiations 
involve pledges and an initiator. 

7. No person unripe for pledges need expect to search suc- 
cessfully for a superior to receive them, and no person ripe for 
them need concern himself to search. ‘‘ When the disciple is 
ready, the Master is ready also”. It is well to remember that 
the actual members of the Lodge understand the characters of 
those approaching its confines incomparably better than do the 
latter themselves, and as, if pledges are to be administered, 
they are the administers, evidently solicitation from the unfit 
would be fruitless‘and from the fit would be needless. The 
spiritual condition of each aspirant is perfectly known to those 
who have spiritual interests in charge, and when they see that 
the time has arrived for direct manifestation and guidance, 
they will not fail in this any more than in any other duty. It 
may therefore follow that to leave to them the taking the in- 
itiative is wise. 
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8. No one brought into contact with areal Master will ever 
have any doubt as to His competency and responsibility. We 
sometimes meet men whose evident characters are their creden- 
tials. Dozens of certificates would not carry the assurance 
which one finds in a sentence from their lips, an expression in 
their eyes, a tone in their voices. Reality is palpable. In far 
higher measure this must be true of a Master, and though it 
would be idle to speculate as to His bearing or words or mag- 
netism, we may well believe that each is conclusive. If we are 
ever so privileged as to meet one and to be ourselves ready for 
Him, there will probably be no room for uncertainty and no 
need for credentials, 

All the above may be thus summed up. If any man sup- 
poses himself ready for vows, he can test the questions how far 
he has lived up to his ideals (which are really models to which 
the soul is informally pledged ), and how far he is rigorous 
in preserving secrets. If he has fallen short of known stand- 
ards, why should he desire higher and unknown ones ; if he 
is in any wise leaky or incautious, why should he expect 
still more confidences for such guardianship? Butif he is both 
blameless and trustworthy, the Masters must be aware of that 
much better than he, and Karma will certainly secure for him 
his due claim at fit time. If there is apparent delay, it must 
be because he has over-estimated himself and is not really 
ripe. In that case vows would be both premature and danger- 
ous. So that anybody not yet under vows may understand that 
this is because he ought not to be. When he ought to be, he 
will be. Meantime contentment is fitter than impatience. 
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OW EBS TO Ne CCE VT IL: 


In regard to the third object of the T.S., what, if anything, 1s being 
done tn the way of investigating the ‘psychic powers latentin man”? 


Ans.—This is a very interesting question, one which is not 
infrequently met in private and official letters, and which should 
be answered with some fulness. JVothing is really being done 
by the T.S. to investigate man’s psychic powers, although that 
investigation is avowedly one of its three objects Itmay even 
be said that such investigation is discouraged by the highest 
officials and most influential members of the Society, strange 
as this seems. Why? 

The history of the Theosophical Society shows that it has 
undergone a process of evolution steadily to higher planes, a 
process parallelled by that in many individual members. It 
was avowedly formed for investigation of psychic phenomena, 
several of its original members were active spiritualists, and 
one of its first acts was to effect an arrangement with Mr. Felt 
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for explaining his (asserted) experiments upon Elementals. 
This phase was very soon passed through, and was followed by 
a stage of philosophic elucidation by H.P.B., notably in the 
publication of /s7s Unveiled. After this preparatory work and 
the removal of the Founders to India, the larger field of direct 
Theosophic exposition was entered, fuller help from Masters 
was given, and Mr. Sinnett’s great works, Zhe Occult World and 
Esoteric Buddhism, sounded through the West the first promul- 
gation of the Wisdom Religion. The Society had now taken a 
bolder stand as the nucleus of a Universal Brotherhood, and 
had invited all searchers after Truth to its membership. It 
exerted itself to supply a growing demand for philosophic and 
religious knowledge, particularly drawing upon Eastern treas- 
ures, and the Zheosophist and the Path were successively estab- 
lished. Then came a movement to popularize Theosophic doc- 
trine, leaflets, pamphlets, and elementary books appearing, and 
arrangements being made to spread them as far as possible. 
Into the purely intellectual or didactic purpose soon became 
perceptible a moral and spiritual aim, and the practical bearing 
of Theosophy was made more impressive. Meantime phenom- 
ena dropped into the rear, the philosophic explanation of spir- 
itualism discontented spiritualists and caused them to hold 
aloof, emphasis was placed on true spiritual development 
rather than on any form of psychism. As the Society grew, to 
its members was pointed out the importance of knowledge, 
interior discipline, and exterior work for the Society’s aim of 
bettering mankind through right perception of Karma and Re- 
incarnation as the great motor to reform. H.P.B.'s settlement 
in Europe, the establishment of Zuczfer and the London Head- 
quarters, the publication of the Secret Doctrine, the organization 
of the European Section, all meant more ample instruction, 
propaganda, and T.S. work. Light on the Path, the first work 
for distinctly devotional purposes, was followed by the Voice of 
the Silence. And for years the main labor of the now thoroughly 
aroused Society has been to prepare and disseminate literature 
of all grades and for every want, to perfect its system of inter- 
ior instruction and exterior enlightenment, to consolidate its 
membership in effort to gain and to give truth,—in short, to 
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make the T.S. a grand agency for teaching and uplifting its 
own Fellows and all the race. 

One may sum up this evolutionary career in saying that the 
Theosophical Society started with phenomenalism, and pro- 
gressed through intellectualism and spiritual devotion to the 
stage of uniting intellect and devotion in a persistent attempt 
to elevate humanity. 

As has been said, this organic evolution is paralleled by indi- 
vidual. Many a man has been aroused from materialism or 
apathy by spiritualism, then has craved a philosophy not found in 
spiritualism, experienced interest in Theosophic doctrine, under- 
gone a soul-awakening in connection therewith, and gained full 
satisfaction in that union of truth and duty which constitutes a 
real Theosophist. It is a progressive course most natural in an 
age conditioned as is this, and officials of the T.S. see it exem- 
plified repeatedly. 

In the unfoldment of fact effeéted by expanding literature, 
particularly that from H.P.B. herself and from her immediate 
pupils, great light has been cast upon psychic matters in two 
respects; jirs¢, their actual nature and laws, second, their rela- 
tive inferiority to spiritual interests. It has been shown, for 
instance, that psychism is deceptive, illusory, unprofitable, 
often injurious and never safe, that it cannot be properly pur- 
sued without such a trained guide as does not exist in this 
longitude, that its acquirements, not being in character, do not 
pass over into later incarnations, and that time spent on it is 
really unremunerative. And also it has been shown that the 
true aim for man is the union of his Manas principle with his 
Buddhi principle, z¢., the flooding of his human nature with 
his Divine Nature; after which the psychic realm is of right 
his to enter, understand, and rule. As the teachers put it, that 
realm is to be entered from above, not from below. Hence it 
follows that one is unwise to expend upon inferior pursuits 
strength and time which can so much more profitably be ex- 
pended upon superior; and also that it is but right to follow 
that order of attainment which ‘‘Those who Know” both by 
experience and acquisition testify to be just, consecutive, satis- 
factory, true, and safe. 
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Furthermore, it is matter of observation that interest in 
psychic pursuits declines as interest in spiritual growth aug- 
ments. Men who are more and more intent on higher themes 
are less and less intent on lower. The greater displace the 
smaller. This is from the nature of the respective topics, but 
also from the satisfaction in the former which, when once truly 
felt, cannot be given up for the latter. And so there has been 
noted by Theosophic leaders the fact that students who follow 
the course recommended care less for phenomena as they sense 
better the spiritual philosophy. 

As the evolutionary process continually drew the T.S. more 
directly to its real work as we now know it, and as enlarging 
perceptions enabled its leaders the better to conduét it, the 
subject of phenomena dropped to the rear. Phenomena had 
their value for certain evidential purposes, and for these they 
were fittingly quoted and expounded, but H. P. B. discarded 
them when that end was accomplished, and the Society did 
likewise. Its strength was given to the aims heretofore spoken 
of. The greater import of its first and second declared ‘‘Ob- 
jects” obscured the third, just as in individual cases. And so 
when an inquirer asked of its officials how he should develop 
psychic gifts, or what advice was offered to aspirants after 
‘*powers’”’, or whether it was well to cultivate incipient ability 
for clairvoyance, clairaudience, going out in the astral, and the 
like, he was told that there was something far more important 
than these things, something to which they might well be post- 
poned, something of enduring and surpassing value. The ad- 
vice might be summed up in the Scripture passage, ‘‘ Seek 
first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you”. In other words, Make your- 
self fit for powers and the powers will in due time come; but 
you will not become fit by seeking the powers. 

In an indirect way the T.S. is really, however, contributing 
to right treatment of psychic problems. For through its expo- 
sition of the septenary nature of man and of post mortem states 
it is making possible to Western psychologists a systematic 
study, with adequate data, of hypnotism, mesmerism, dreams, 
clairvoyance, and kindred phenomena. Probably it can effect 
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more for general enlightenment by furnishing scientists with 
indispensable tools now lacking and by thus letting secular 
science do preparatory work, than by doing that work itself. 
At first it had to do it, but new that science has advanced to 
the point where these tolos can be handed over to it and the 
T.S. spend its strength more advantageously, that is the right 
policy. 

So, then, to epitomize the answer to the Question: the T.S. 
has overpassed the stage wherein direct pursuit of its third ob- 
ject was fitting; it has entered evolutionally into a region more 
important, more beneficial, more largely philanthropic; it has 
provided from its Eastern acquisitions facts needful to Western 
psychologists for studies which they can now prosecute in cer- 
tain departments better than can it; in its specific field and for 
its specific work it devotes itself to teachings and trainings 
more distinctively religio-philosophic; and it applies its as yet 
limited resources to a function (propagandic) as to which it 
stands alone and for which every resource will long be needed. 
If it does nothing directly for psychic study, it is doing much 
for the establishment of principles which will make psychic 
study more efficient for investigators outside its membership, 
and which will tend to discourage that study within only until 
the date when it can be undertaken at the true stage, with the 
right preparation, and with beneficent effects. 


W.O./.—There are two ways to understand the word ‘‘in- 
vestigate”. Either it means an actual physical and experi- 
mental investigation, or another sort, the other being investi- 
gation of the philosophy and the laws underlying the phenom- 
ena. The former has not been done by the T.S. for the reason 
that the philosophy as given out by writers like H.P.B. indi- 
cates a danger to the experimenter; and experience sustains 
the views promulgated by her and those who follow her lead. 
It is said that a profitable investigation of the psychic realm is 
only possible when we have first the instruments and next the 
charaéter—in the line of purity and virtue—without which no 
right investigation in a practical way is possible. There are 
no mechanical tools or instruments that are of use; the realm 
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is full of delusion and darkness; mediums, seers, and psychics 
are all alike (until we get those who really know) unaware of 
the source of the phenomena or the meaning of them when 
they come; they give different explanations for the same thing, 
and they contradict each other as often as not. Unsensitive 
experimenters, equally with the seers and psychics, are igno- 
rant of the realm they deal with in almost all cases, and in 
many they deny obvious explanations known to be true by 
those who have studied the philosophy. And as far as the T.S. 
is concerned, it has not from the beginning paid attention to 
this so-called practical investigation. The phenomena of H.P. 
B.’s production were her own and not the Society’s, and no one. 
has since been like her. Evidently she had, as she said, a dis- 
tinct purpose and reason for the doing of her phenomena. It 
was to draw attention and to leave a record of a different sort 
from the long and sad one of mediumship. Experience in that 
has amply sustained her views. We know that the medium’s 
record is sad and full of instances going to prove the grave 
dangers incurred by those who attempt to deal before they are 
inwardly ready with forces belonging to other planes of being. 
All through the ages the wise have said that the mere wish of 
the practical man of the day for phenomena and for the pro- 
duction of them is not a good reason for complying with the 
request. H.P.B., a later teacher, said that the moral and ethi- 
cal philosophical ground must be fully and precedently pre- 
pared for the new growth that is to come in the line of psychic 
powers, for if they are permitted to develop in such a selfish 
and sordid soil as is now afforded in our civilization they will 
come to be a menace and terror in place of being a blessing. 
This is why I for one would be sorry to see any of the T.S. 
Branches engaged in such practical investigation. 

But of the other sort of investigation we have had and still 
have a good deal. Our philosophy explains the faéts already 
at hand, and shows distinctly how the virtues and excellences 
of character must be developed and realized before we are at 
all ready for practically touching the psychic forces. At the 
same time, by giving a sufficient analysis of man’s composite 
nature it tends to prevent and do away with all superstition in 
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respect to the many psychic phenomena that daily have place. 
This latter method of investigation is the right one in my 
opinion, and the one to be retained rather than the other. 


Ongar bil OrNetCiG.@ Valor: 


What effect, tf any, does the cremation of the body have on the rematn- 
ing material principles ? 


W.Q./.—Cremation has no direct effect on any of the 
sheaths or vehicles, but it must have the indireét effect of free- 
ing the astral form from the influence of the material body and 
thus give the astral a chance to more quickly dissipate. It has 
much less effect on kama and the others above, and none on 
prana, for the latter is ever present, and in the case of death is 
simply at work somewhere else. Materia! fire can have no 
effect directly on any sort of matter that is not on its own plane, 
and hence has no effeét at all on manas or those above that. 
From a sanitary point of view cremation is of high importance, 
as it does away with injurious matter or matter in such a state 
as to be injurious to the living. 


Ans —This was briefly treated in Forum XLI, Question 207. 


OpUeesel tl Om. CCC xX, 


Ln ‘‘ Lucifer” for September, 1889, foot-note to page 83, ttts said that 
the Theosophical Soctety ts ‘‘of Eastern origin”, and also that 
‘a vast majority of its members accept the Eastern ideas’. Ts 
this gutte certain ? 


Ans.— Apparently not. The present Theosophical Society 
was founded in New York by a Russian, an American, and an 
Irishman, and it can hardly be said that any one of these 
nationalities is ‘‘Eastern”. Of course it may be urged that 
the prompting to its formation came from an exalted Eastern 
personage, and this we may thankfully andreverently avow, but 
that is not exactly the same as ‘‘origin”. Nor is the dominant 
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quality in either the history or the work of the T.S. Oriental. 
Its Headquarters have, indeed, been for years in India, but they 
have not for very much of that time—certainly of late — been 
noted for activity, and the actual growth and strength of the So- 
ciety have markedly characterized America and Western Eu- 
rope, India falling far behind in both. Very valuable services 
have been rendered in many ways by the Society in the East, but 
the notice it has attracted and the influence it has exerted are 
conspicuously in the West. Comparing its history during the 
last ten years in Hast and West, one must observe its far 
greater impression upon the public mind in the latter. And 
this is equally true asto work. The most aétive, systematic, 
painstaking, elaborated. and extensive methods of propaganda 
are in Europe and the United States. A very large propor- 
tion of its literature is by Western writers and from Western 
presses, and Western journalism has been Theosophically 
affected to an incomparably greater extent than Eastern. In- 
deed it may even be said that the early inclination to Eastern 
ways and terms has sensibly abated, as is illustrated in the in- 
creasing adoption of local and other names for Branches 
rather than Oriental. Almost all of the recently-chartered 
Branches chose the name of their town, and some of those 
with Sanskrit titles have abandoned these for English. 
Whether a vast majority of F.T.S. accept the Eastern ideas 
cannot be ascertained without accurate statistics, and these, 
even if practicable, do not exist. It 1s undoubtedly true that 
such a majority holds to the two great doctrines of Karma and 
Reincarnation, for they are fundamental to the Theosophical 
System, and a Theosophy without them would be meaningless. 
Yet even of these terms one is Western, and the idea in it was 
by no means unknown to Western thinkers before the birth of 
the T.S. The other is distinctly Eastern, as are also the rich 
thought and copious truth it contains. When we pass beyond 
these doctrines and survey the genéral field of Oriental belief, 
there is no sure means of judging how much is acceptable to 
Theosophists. Of course all of it is presumably so to Oriental 
F.T.S., but a considerable proportion of Occidental members 
wonld need to be added to them in order to constitute a ‘‘vast 
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majority”. Is there such a proportion? Who can say in the 
absence of data? No doubt some, possibly many, adopt 7x ‘oto 
the Eastern thought; very many are eclectic and pick out 
what they prefer. Probably almost all are tinctured, and the 
more so as their familiarity with the thought increases. Yet 
there may be doubt as to any very general adhesion to the 
totality of Eastern ideas. The Western mind is differently 
constructed ; it demands a different conception of religion and 
duty ; it wants straight-forward fa¢t, not poetry or legend 
or fanciful myth. All of its preconceptions, moreover, are on 
other lines, and divergent ones are not readily substituted. 
Then, again, if we examine the Theosophical literature most 
saleable in the Society, the character of its magazines, pam- 
flets, and papers, we do not find the Eastern flavor dominant. 
The Bhagavad Gitd and the Voice of the Silence have large circu- 
lation, but they are distinct and unique, not having competit- 
ors in their special field, whereas the circulation of works 
merely didactic or expository is distributed among many, the 
aggregate being far greater. Mr. Sinnett’s books, H.P.B’s 
&ey and Mrs. Besant’s many treatises are what the Western 
Theosophist seems to crave, and these, however dealing with 
topics more commonly associated with the East, are in form 
and style and treatment Occidental. How much circulation 
does the Zheosophist have outside of India: would it have any 
at allif its American-born editor did not redeem it with his 
delightful articles in his more than delightful diction? 

There is a presumption, then, against the supposition that 
the Eastern ideas are so largely held by Western F.T.S. as to 
constitute these, together with Eastern F.T.S., a vast majority 
of the Society. Yet the contrary may be the fact. Whether 
or not is unimportant. What members of the T.S. are in 
search of is ¢ruth, and the longitude where it is found is of 
little moment. Usually each nation or race has aptitude for 
special sides of truth and contributes its quota thereon to the 
world’s treasures; the others share that while bringing their 
own offering. Thus all help to a comprehensive fulness. To 
think of one as an exclusive source is to take a Jewish view of 
‘‘chosen peoples”; St. Peter took a more Theosophic view 
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when he held that ‘‘in every nation he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted of Him”. It is, of course, 
possible to underrate the East, but there is also a possibility the 
other way. Fair men avoid both, not listening reverently to 
childish babble and imagining it mature wisdom because 
written in Sanskrit and labelled ‘‘ Puranas’, nor supposing 
that the last word has been said when a Western Doé¢tor opens 
his lips. It is a great thing to have no ‘‘craze” either way, 
but to welcome Truth wherever she appears and in whatever 
tongue she speaks. 


OURSTION CCEX: 


Js it necessary that an applicant for admission to the T. S. should 
believe in the Universal Brotherhood of Mankind; and tf tt ts 
necessary, how can tt be said that the T.S. has no dogma? 


Ans.—At the risk of some appearance of a forced distinc- 
tion, the following may be suggested. A dogma is defined to 
be ‘‘a settled opinion; a principle, maxim, or tenet; a doctrinal 
notion, particularly in matters of faith and philosophy; as the 
dogmas of the Church, the dogmas of Plato”. (Webster). The 
idea here is that the underlying characteristic of a dogma is its 
being an opinion. It may have more or less of plausibility, and 
more or less of support—whether of reason or of authority; 
and it may even rest on demonstrated fa¢ts; but still it is not a 
demonstrated fact in itself. Usually it is put forth as an asser- 
tion, one claimed, indeed, to possess proof, but not for that 
reason to demand acceptance, the background of the demand 
being authority. The Church calls for belief in its dogmas be- 
cause it considers its own word as sufficient authentication: the 
dogmas may or may not have other evidence, but that is unim- 
portant, human reason not being the final test of truth. The 
test is in the Church’s utterance, the Divine Voice speaking 
through the Church giving both certainty and sanction to the 
utterance. And yet, obviously, the question whether the Di- 
vine Voice does thus speak through the Church, and whether 
any such authoritative commission has been really given to the 
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Church, is one entirely of opinion. And so long as the author- 
ity is thus uncertain, the dogmas proclaimed by it must be un- 
certain too, 

The case is very different with a demonstrated fact. An 
individual or a body may accept such and promulgate it, but 
neither the acceptance nor the promulgation is made to 
rest upon authority, or upon anything other than the demon- 
stration. In other words, the fact is not such because the 
individual or the body holds it, but the individual or the 
body holds it because it is a fact. Certainly it may be 
said that such holding is only because the individual or the 
body thinks it to be a tact, and thus that the basis is, after all, 
merely opinion; yet there is clearly a great difference between 
things which are capable of objective proof and therefore exist 
independently of opinion, and things which have no other than 
subjective support. If so, then the only question is whether 
Universal Brotherhood is one of the former class and therefore 
not under the head of ‘‘Dogma”’. 

It is not possible to give here the evidence of this, bit it 
may be summed up in the statement that no other supposition 
is consistent with any theory of the cosmos which secures unity 
of design and operation. Hence Universal Brotherhood has 
its place among such cosmic verities as Persistence of Force, 
Polarity, and the like. 

Every social organization must have some ground of being, 
some basis whereon to stand, some principle of coherence. 
And if the organization is designed to be all-inclusive, not lim- 
ited to any section or clique, it must have that ground, basis, 
principle as wide as humanity. No opinion will meet that need, 
for there will always be some to hold an opposite opinion, and 
anyhow opinion is not demonstrable and may change. Nothing 
will answer but a faét. And the fact must have some practical 
or ethical bearings. A purely abstract truth, or a scientific ascer- 
tainment without any relation to the moral life, cannot unite 
men ina body. You could not form an Ethical Society on be- 
lief in Cyclic Law or the Undulatory Theory of Light. To do 
so you must appeal to something higher than the intellect, 
though the intellect may furnish the necessary basis of fact. 
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Thus the T.S. takes the one fa¢t which all right thinkers 
must perceive, and the one principle of a¢tion which all right 
sentiment must approve, and makes them the platform of its 
world-wide organization. If a man cannot see that ‘‘God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on the 
face of all the earth”, neither can he see any merit in a policy 
which aims to abate their antagonisms and unite them in good- 
will; and if he cares nothing for the unselfishness which would 
restrain his own aggressions and make aggressions everywhere 
impossible, he has no interest in the T.S. and there is no reason 
why he should join. It is not that he is kept out by distaste 
for some specialized notion arbitrarily imposed as a shibboleth, 
but that he has no sympathy with a universal truth by which 
alone can be effected a universal fraternity. 

If Universal Brotherhood is felt as a fact by any F.T.S., he 
will have no disposition to secure any wish at the cost of sacri- 
ficing his brothers, and the sense of their common interest and 
common destiny will always prompt him to unselfish aé¢tion. 
This ‘‘sense”’ is not the constricting influence of an artificial 
dogma: it is the effect of a clear perception of an objective 
truth. Ever consciously present, it rules ennoblingly the life. 

As was said at the outset, all the above is but a suggestion. 
The distinction between dogma and fact may not be conceded, 
nor that a fact may exist apart from the opinion of the holder, 
or that, if so, Universal Brotherhood is such a fact. Still, the 
matter is worth thought along these lines, and the thought may 
abate, even if it does not remove, the apparent inconsistency 
which has been pointed out. 


Copies of FORUM N05. 1, 2, 3) 49; 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 38, and 46 cannot be supplied. A 
copy of any other number can be had by sending 5 cents in stamps to the Editor. 
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OG > TON se CC XT: 


Are our human souls born as infants or as adults tnto the Devachanic 
state? I am of opinion that a soul may or may not enter that 
state as an infant, according to the knowledge acquired by the per- 
son while living. 


Ans,—We are told that infants have no Devachan, inasmuch 
as the Ego has not fully entered and possessed the bodily 
form. If the Ego went to Devachan, it would be doing so a 
second time upon the capital of the preceding personality, for 
the existent personality could not really be called a personality 
at all, not having the requisite constituents. Or, to put it 
differently, the Ego not having really left Devachan to inhabit 
the too-young child, the demise of the child would stop the 
progressive inhabitation, and the Ego would therefore have to 
remain where it was. 

Devachan can have no meaning except as a rest and re- 
freshment for an Ego which has acquired the right to such 
from its last personality. If infants have none, children but 
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little over seven—the age for full inhabitation—cannot have 
much. There is to them no capital of experience, develop- 
ment, ideals, desires, aspirations. As years increase, that 
capital forms, and of course its volume is large in proportion to 
the amount of mental and spiritual functioning passed through 
in life. Years alone do not determine it. A person might live 
half a century in dull agricultural work, or in mechanical occu- 
pation of low grade, or in circumstances fatal to any interior 
evolution, and emerge from that long career with few ideas, no 
equipment for progress, and no desire for any ; hence be with- 
out the force which could propel the soul through a protracted 
Devachan. What little there was would be soon used up. 
And, on the other hand, a vigorous, active nature, intellect- 
ually acute and given to contemplation of ideals, might in ten 
years accumulate a momentum which would need a prolonged 
Devachan for exhaustion. Devachan to a plodding rustic and 
to a talented artist inust be a very different thing, even though 
the former be a centennarian and the latter a youth. The 
determinant in any case must be the character as a whole. 

But it is hardly conceivable that the soul of any adult 
should enter Devachan as an infant. To do so would mean 
that it was stripped of whatever qualities it had acquired, and 
reduced to the state in which it had begun earth-life. But what 
would be the object of that? The fruits of incarnation have 
a value, small or great, and there is nothing in the transit we 
call ‘‘death”’ to cancel or suspend them. The question is not one 
only of knowledge, for much more than mere information enters 
into the formation of character. There are elements of moral 
purpose, conscience, integrity, self-discipline, chivalrous adher- 
ence to noble ideals, and these might all flourish in a person’ 
whose circumstances had made education impossible. Sucha 
person might in knowledge be a child, but in character the 
truest man. He could hardly enter Devachan with the richest 
part of his being in abeyance, the very part for the realization 
of which Devachan exists. 

The true doctrine would seem to be that each man enters 
Devachan with such mental and spiritual possessions as he has 
accumulated,—lower and temporary matters being of course 
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eliminated and only. the best retained. What he is and what 
he desires determine both the nature and the duration of his 
heaven. In fact, what he desires is the expression of what he 
is. If the desire is rich and large and varied, heaven to him 
must of necessity correspond in its joys, or it would be no 
more satisfying than earth; and the greater the demand of 
the soul, the longer the time needed for satiation. Hence 
Devachan must be thin and brief to a paltry soul, ample and 
long to an opulent. But the Devachanee, whether endowed 
with treasures of thought and aspiration or with the slimmest 
capital of either, is still a man, not an infant, and must realize 
his dreams as they to him exist. 


W.Q./.—It seems to me to be a mistake to consider ques- 
tions relating to the soul from the materialistic point of view 
of ‘‘infant’’ or ‘‘adult”. The soul is not born, nor does it die; 
it cannot be called an infant or an adult;. those terms should 
only be used as more or less metaphorical, to show, as the 
editor points out, a difference in character. The soul assumes 
in the astral or ethereal realms of being that shape or form 
which most resembles its real character: it may seem to be 
what we would call infant or adult irrespective of the age of 
the body it had just quitted, or it might take the form of a 
beast or maybe a deformed, misshapen human body if its real 
life could be but fitly thus represented. This was well known 
to Swedenborg and many other seers, who saw souls wander- 
ing in such shapes which the very law of their being com- 
pelled them to assume. And it does not require physical 
death to bring this about, for in life many a person presents 
to the clairvoyant the actual picture of the inner character, no 
matter how horrible that may be. Form, shape, or lineament 
has then in the life of the soul to do with essential character. 
It is reported that one of the Adepts writing of Devachan 
spoke of our growing old there and their dying out of it. But 
this means, as was also then explained, only the uprush of 
force, its continuance in activity, and then at last its gradual 
decline to extinction or birth into another life. Adhering 
strictly to the words of the question, I do not think infants— 
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and those are mere babes—have any Devachan, but that they 
pass on at once to another human birth as soon as the body of 
the baby is dead. They have accumulated no force for Deva- 
chan ; they have but in them the impulse for birth, and that 
having been thwarted by death, it is continued by an imme- 
diate search for another body, to be continued until a body is 
found with sufficient vitality in it to allow the soul to go on 
with its pilgrimage among men. It is true that mediums and 
clairvoyants often report this, that, or the other infant as pres- 
ent from the so-called ‘‘world of spirits’, but I think that all 
such cases are only occupations by elementals of the images 
or shapes of infants who have died out of earth-life, and hence 
prove nothing at all but the infinite power of delusion pos- 
sessed by the astral world. 


OW ES Tel OoNy -©:© Caxonr: 


(a) Does the child born prematurely have an immortal individuality 
or Divine Lego ? 

(b) Does the tdiot have an immortal Ego, or a principle which lives 
hereafter ? 

(c) Does the doctrine of Karma solve the problem as to the cause of 
zdtots ? 

K,H.—(a) This is a question which can only be decided by 
some higher authority than the Forum. Logically, however, 
we must infer that it must be answered in the negative; for 
we are told that Manas does not unite itself perfectly with the 
human being until the age of seven years, and as there is no 
immortality without Manas, therefore we must look upon all 
such incarnations as imperfect beads, dropped from the neck- 
lace of the Ego’s many lives. The house is imperfect —the 
immortal tenant leaves it, and zmmediately passes into another. 
This would be the inference that I should draw, but it is given 
simply as my personal conclusicn. The same theory would 
apply to (4) about idiots. The question is properly one of the 
personality, not of ‘‘the Divine Ego”, which is of course im- 
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mortal, but which can have no real tie toan imperfect incarna- 
tion. And see under (c). 

(c) The doétrine of Karma solves this problem in the same 
way that it solves all others of the same nature, 7 e., by declar- 
ing such an imperfect incarnation to be the consequence of 
causes the Ego had set up in former lives. ‘‘When we see 
people afflicted by congenital ailments”, says Mrs. Sinnett, 
‘*it may be safely assumed that these ailments are the inevit- 
able results of causes started by themselves in a previous 
birth, . . . For the Ego, the real man, the individuality, 
has no spiritual origin in the parentage by which it is reém- 
bodied, but it is drawn by the affinities which its previous 
mode of life attraéted round it into the current that carries it, 
when the time comes for rebirth, to the home best fitted for 
the development of those tendencies.’”’ Or, in other words, to 
that environment wherein punishment or purification may 
have its perfect work. 


OvUeiins LON (CCC LI 


Do the Masters suffer? There ts such a diversity of opinion on this. 
We have understood that They sometimes take on others’ Karma. 
Ts this in any case posstble ? 


Ans.—In Forum 26, Question cCxxxIx, was strongly ex- 
pressed the conviction that Karma cannot be transferred or 
handed around, it being a consequence of an act and thus in- 
exorably conjoined to the act, the act itself being as inex- 
orably attached to the a¢tor. This is not to say that acts 
never affect anyone else, for we know very well that they do, 
all action radiating out as from a center and consequently im- 
pinging on other occupants of the field. But this is an influ- 
ence collateral, casual; it is not that retributive result which 
belongs alone to the doer and must return to him. It may be, 
and constantly is, used by Karma as a means to recompense 
those who have Karmic right to that experience, as when a 
bully gets hurt by someone whom he has not directly affronted 
or when a charitable man receives help from one he has not 
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himself befriended, but the merit or demerit of an action, and 
consequently its rebound, belong only to the doer. These 
cannot be transferred to others or assumed by them. 

One needs to be cautious in speculating about Masters and 
the laws of their being, yet it does not seem probable that they 
suffer, inasmuch as they have surpassed the causes of suffer- 
ing. "The causes of suffering are (a) Karmic retribution for 
individual offense, (d) the being involved in consequences of 
the acts of another, (c) sympathetic participation in the trouble 
of some loved one. Now (a) has no application to Masters, 
because they long ago expiated offenses before becoming Mas- 
ters and have committed none since ; (4) is not true of them, 
for they are above and apart from that social human system 
wherein we are enmeshed ; (c) cannot be true of them, inas- 
much as their sympathy, deep and active as it is, lacks two 
elements which would be needed to make it painful—partial 
information and anxiety. The sympathy we feel for loved 
friends in trouble reproduces in us the suffering they experi- 
ence, because facts and causes and merits are very slightly and 
imperfectly known, and because ignorance of the future invests 
the outcome with many possibilities of grave disaster. If any 
sufferer knew precisely why he suffered and exactly what the 
ending would be, both he and his friends would be relieved 
from much of what gives the suffering its pungency. But this 
is the case with a Master. His ability to read in the Astral 
Light reveals to him the causes and nature of calamity, and 
his trained faculty of forecasting the future enables him to see 
its outcome. ‘Thus he is freed from speculative uncertainties 
and from baseless anxieties. And there is another highly im- 
portant element. It is that perception of pain as the neces- 
sary viaduct to an elevated charaéter which is analogous to the 
physician’s perception of it as the inevitable concomitant of an 
operation through which health must come. The physician 
does not necessarily become hard-hearted because familiarized 
with suffering ; his greater knowledge of the nervous system 
may even make him more appreciative of its capacity for pain; 
but he looks beyond the transient suffering to the recovery 
whereto it leads, and his heart may be full of pity while his 
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hand may be firm with beneficent purpose. And so a Master, 
acquainted with sorrow through his own long experiences, and 
tenderly sympathetic from long observation of it in those he 
helps, may yet in his great wisdom rest his eye on the happy 
outcome and meantime be calm in soul though pitiful for every 
pang. Sympathy might thus be consistent with serenity ; and 
he would not interpose to thwart the discipline of pain, any 
more than the surgeon would stop a needful operation to relieve 
temporary suffering. 

If Masters do not suffer from their own acts, or from the 
acts of men, or through sympathy with other men, what causes 
for suffering are left? 


Ones tl ONS CO CO XaI 


Zt ts always recommended that, tf practicable, local Branches shall 
secure a regular place for holding meetings tnstead of going from 
house to house. Why is tt advantageous to do this? Is there a 
law underlying this regularity of place and time which strengthens 
effort and helps the Cause? Do Church organizations and other 
bodtes unconsciously recognize this law in building edifices for wor- 
ship ete. ? 


Ans.—We need not of necessity postulate any special law in 
regard to Theosophical Branches, but there is undoubtedly a 
general law which bears on all organized work. It is that sys- 
tem accomplishes far more than desultory effort. The best 
illustration is of an army as against a mob, but any railway, fac- 
tory, or bank is evidence. ‘Theosophists organize into Branches 
on the same principle. A true Theosophist has before him 
three aims,—self-improvement, help to other Theosophists in 
their improvement, and the dissemination far and wide of The- 
osophical truth as the great prompter to social melioration and 
spiritual advance. Study and interior discipline further the 
first, but there is no fact more sure than that the greatest prog- 
ress is secured through effort for other people. Indeed, the 
thoroughness with which Theosophy has taken hold of a man 
may always be gauged by the proportion between the thought 
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he gives to the welfare of others and that given to himself. 
Asa member of the T.S. he wishes to foster its growth and 
work, and each of the three aims within him instinctively leads 
him to codperate with other Theosophists and to effect organi- 
zation into a Branch if possible. For much can be done bya 
Branch which is beyond individual strength and but imper- 
fectly done by an unorganized group. - Papers can be read and 
talked over, lectures given, informal meetings held in a desul- 
tory way,—all usefui, and all oftentimes the natural mode by 
which the course is prepared for a Charter, but all necessarily 
falling short of the systematic work which Branches have in 
view. That contemplates a Library, a carefully prepared syl- 
labus of discussions, practice of members in expressing readily 
their views and in writing papers for use at meetings, regular 
meetings at a fixed time and place, the throwing those open to 
the public as soon as fitness and experience warrant, a supply 
of literature for inquirers, direct effort to interest the press 
and secure admission thereto of Theosophical items and ideas, 
provision for the circulation of leaflets through the community, 
—in short, every agency for the improvement Theosophically 
of the Branch members and for extending a knowledge of 
Theosophy radially from the Branch as a center. 

Now to all this, meetings at a fixed time and place are most 
important. Only thus do members know when and where they 
are to assemble, and is the fact of assemblage at the date and 
spot fixed firmly in each mind. If they have to ask whether 
the next meeting is at Mr. Smith’s or Mrs. Jones’s or Miss 
Brown's, they forget and stay away ; and if they are not accus- 
tomed to the fact that such and such an afternoon or evening 
is the Branch’s regular time, other engagements are thought- 
lessly made. And there is another thing. A fixed spot where 
Branch meetings and activities are held becomes connected in 
the mind with them, so that Theosophical thought and effort 
form a concentration there. The mind instinctively turns to it 
as a focus of Theosophical interest, of association with Breth- 
ren, of concerted work for the Cause. 

Undoubtedly these facts are recognized fully by Churches 
and prompt to the erection of buildings for worship, though in 
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their case there is the added element of a convi&tion that God 
is specially near to the worshippers in such a building, it being 
‘‘God’s House”. But the great general law of system, of con- 
gruity, of the dedication of specific places for specific work, of 
association of ideas, of best results from concentrated thought, 
holds everywhere else, in Masonic Lodges, in Literary Socie- 
ties, in Philanthropic Clubs. Each desires a spot sacred to its 
own purposes, where all its best interest can focus and operate. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that no private house can ever be 
satisfactory for Branch meetings.: The hospitality may be 
unstinted, but the sense of restraint cannot vanish. Members 
always feel that they are guests, welcome doubtless, but still 
not part-owners of the premises. They feel hesitation in in- 
viting visitors, in proposing schemes, in opposing any view of 
the host. To be perfeétly free, all must meet on a common 
ground and with no latent feeling of distin¢étions. This is 
inherent in human nature, and true philosophy perceives that 
human nature had better be recognized than ignored. So that, 
while Branches usually need to begin operations in a room 
which costs nothing and is gladly proffered, such is only a 
makeshift, a temporary expedient good only for an early stage 
when members and funds are small. Everybody will be stim- 
ulated by a project to gain a place common to all, which can be 
freely advertised and made use of at any time, where nobody’s 
convenience needs to be imperilled, and where strangers can 
come without sacrifice of pride, true or false. 

Hence the acquirement of a room, rooms, or building for 
exclusively Theosophical use is a fit ambition for every Branch. 
Until it has such it is always hampered, never fully equipped, 
and never thoroughly useful. A great expansion of activity 
invariably follows the attainment of a Branch /ome, just as the 
existence of any great activity is invariably followed by the 
effort to attain one. And the law referred to by the Ques- 
tioner will amply vindicate itself, as it has done so many times 
already in the history of the T.S. 


Io 
OU S hON CCG ae 


Do children who die at a very early age reincarnate tn the same family 
again? I am led to ask this question because of a certain case 
called to my attention. Three children tn one family died within 
one month, within a year the mother gave birth to triplets. Ts 
there any room here for a theory? 


Ans.—It is unsafe for us who are but students to express 
with positiveness any theory not clearly deducible from as- 
sumed facts, yet it would seem only natural for such reincar- 
nations as are spoken of to thus occur. A child is born into a 
certain family because its Karma points out that family as the 
one best fitted for it. This may be from a likeness which im- 
plies affinity or from an unlikeness which is to ensure disci- 
pline ; it may be because the social station contains merited 
reward, gives opportunities for culture now congruous with the 
Ego’s stage, or has facilities for a usefulness desired and pre- 
pared for, or, on the other hand, brings with it a discomfort 
expiatory of former wrong, a privation needed to educe for- 
titude, a call for faculties hitherto in abeyance ; it may be be- 
cause there are in that family members with whom the newly- 
born had had association in a preceding incarnation, and as to 
whom there are unsettled accounts, whether of debit or credit. 
Whatever the reasons or combination of reasons, that partic- 
ular family was selected by IKkarma as being more than any 
other family the fitting home for the new-comer, where it in 
fact belonged. The child dies soon, before either its own nature 
has developed or its Karmic experience been received, and also 
before the family has had time to change. The attempt has 
been a failure through an early death, and as young infants 
promptly reincarnate, all proprieties point to a renewal of the 
attempt in the same scene. The conditions are just as they 
were when the first attempt was made, and if the family was 
the fitting one then, it must be still. If, then, further offspring 
come to the parents, it is natural to suppose that they are re- 
incarnations of the earlier ones. 

The case cited gives enormous probability in favor of such 
reincarnation. It would be still further increased if any one 
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of the triplets gave proof of actual familiarity with and re- 
membrance of the preceding life, as might very easily be the 
fact if the child had been several years old when it died. 
Indeed, such occurrences are known. In Lucifer for January, 
1894, Mr. John M. Pryse details several which are unmistak- 
able, and others have been cited in Theosophical literature. 
As Theosophical conceptions permeate the community and the 
significance of children’s talk becomes recognized, it is prob- 
able that many marked illustrations of reincarnation will be 
understood and made public. As yet this whole department 
is of course almost wholly without treatment, but it is exceed- 
ingly rich in fact, and when people generally come to believe 
in reincarnation, as they certainly will, they will find, besides 
the arguments in books, confirmations in their own nurseries. 
The twentieth century has much in store for those Theoso- 
phists who are privileged to live far into it, and one item will be 
a constantly-growing mass of illustration in daily affairs of the 
two vital doctrines of Theosophy,—Karma and Reincarnation. 


OMG hss: Pa OUN CC Cle Val, 


Ls tt true that the Buddha said—as quoted by Monter Williams in hts 
‘*Tndian Wisdom”, page 55, note 1—‘‘ Let all the evils (sins) 
flowing from the corruption of the fourth or degenerate age (the 
Kali) fall upon me, but let the world be redeemed”? Tf the 
Buddha said this, does it not indicate simply a willingness to take 
upon himself this Karma tf such a thing were possible? TL have 
held the opinion that a transfer of Karma such as ts tmplied in 
the question ts an tmposstbility. 


Ans.—It is indeed, as you will see by reading Forum 26, 
Question 139. Karma in the moral world attaches to the indi- 
vidual concerned, and can no more be taken over by another 
than can the moral state producing the moral acts which created 
the Karma. Buddha, therefore, could not have been proposing 
seriously a transfer of responsibility which he knew was imprac- 
ticable and which his whole system repudiated. But he could 
very well express a readiness, if such a thing were possible, to 
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suffer to any extent himself, rather than that millions should 
otherwise suffer. Precisely the same thought was uttered 
seven hundred years later by another Adept—St. Paul: ‘‘For 
I could wish that myself were accursed from Christ, for my 
brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh” (Aomans, 1x, 3). 
It is the self-abnegating utterance of a generous and deeply 
sympathetic nature, more concerned with the welfare of others 
than its own, an utterance fitting to a true Adept in any age. 

But observe that while the above is true of what may be 
called moral Karma, there are certain classes of physical Karma 
to which it does not apply. A drunkard is arrested and will 
be sent to jail if without means to pay a fine. No other can 
transfer to himself the physical evil of the debauch; yet he 
can pay the fine for the offender and thus save him from im- 
prisonment. An embezzler is threatened with prosecution : his 
bondsman may pay the forfeit and he be secure. An employe 
has lost his situation through indolence: friends may exert 
themselves to procure him another. In each case the mental 
trouble and the moral stigma must be borne by the evil-doer 
himself, yet a part of the material consequences may be as- 
sumed by others. And sometimes redemption thus comes; 
not by cancellation of deserts, but by the arousing through the 
spectacle of privation undergone by friends from good-will of 
a sense of generosity which rednimates weakened principle and 
incites to better life. This is one of the many instances of 
how love redeems, and its abounding exhibition in Jesus and 
Gautama explains in part why the religions they founded have 
such deathless endurance and such deep-seated power. 
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OUTS Ie OUNS CC CX VALI. 


Tf our Higher Self was primarily an emanation from the Divine, 
why the necessity for this pilgrimage of successive incarnations ? 
What advantage does the Ego derive from tts association with the 
mass of matter we call our personality? Tf tt ts satd that tt ts for 
the sake of gaining knowledge and expertence in relation to every 
aspect or mantfestation of the universe and on every plane of con- 
sciousness, why the necessity of such to what was divine from the 
beginning, and must from its very nature possess a consciousness of 
all existence and be in ttself the source of all knowledge ? 


T. B.C.—The Septenary Constitution of Man appears to 
present but little difficulty of comprehension until the point is 
reached at which the Divine is said to. become associated with 
the human element. That the body is made up of gross mat- 
ter is easily understood; that it is endowed with life is not open 
to dispute; but that the Spirit in man is an emanation from 
God—that it is a part of God, that man is now practically a 
God, or that he will become a God, is hard to conceive. 
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Whatever may be said of the last proposition, the three for- 
mer appear to be negatived by man’s present mental and moral 
condition, which, assuming the claim to divinity of origin to 
be true, offers no other alternative than that of charging upon 
purity a lapse into baseness, upon Infinite Wisdom a fall into 
ignorance, and upon Holiness the taint of sin. 

The antithesis between Spirit and Matter is so marked and 
their divergent characteristics so well defined and so wide apart 
that it is difficult to conceive that self-conscious Spirit, enjoying 
free and untrammelled existence, should voluntarily descend 
into matter, confine itself to such limitations, and endure the 
consequent suffering and degradation; and when it is asserted 
that the Spirit which so aéts is an objective part of the Great 
Unknown and Unknowable Unity, such a¢tion becomes more 
and more unthinkable and perplexing, and the question natur- 
ally arises—Why? 

Why should Pure Spirit elect to leave its exalted sphere and 
descend by various steps of abasement to its lowest point of 
degradation, and then begin its upward progress and continue 
until it finally regains the condition abandoned, voluntarily or 
otherwise, at the commencement of its descent ? 

We know the answer is that manifestation may be accom- 
plished and experiences acquired by association with matter,— 
but again, Why? 

Our present conception of pure spirit is that it is entirely 
beyond the reach of temptation through the senses and supe- 
rior to any necessity for experiences in this lower plane of 
existence; if, therefore, that portion of it which constitutes our 
Spiritual or Immortal Soul has been relegated to earth-lire for 
educational or punitive purposes, it follows that the source 
from which it comes cannot have been or be wholly faultless, 
pure, or good; or either omniscient or infinite. 

May we not deduce from the operation of the Law of Evo- 
lution a theory as to the immortal part of man which accords 
with views expressed in much of the Theosophical literature 
on this subje¢ét except as to the present and past status of man 
in regard to God and his ( man’s) final apotheosis? 

Force and Matter are regarded as correlative, indestructi- 
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ble, all-pervading, and persistent; and it is affirmed of Cosmic 
Consciousness that it prevails everywhere. If the chemical 
combinations of gases produce liquids and solids of various 
degrees of density, may not this Cosmic Consciousness, com- 
bining with force, a¢t upon matter and manifest as life, passing 
through the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms success- 
ively, until at last, after reaching the human stage and experi- 
encing countless incarnations, an Ego is evolved which becomes 
a center of eternal progress to higher planes of being, occupy- 
ing in the economy of nature the same relative position to the 
Absolute as the decimal fraction .g does to unity, or the straight 
line of the asymptote of mathematics to the curved line which 
it is always approaching but though extended to infinity can 
never reach ? 

Such an hypothesis would eliminate the Descent of Spirit 
into Matter and the Fall of Man from the polemics of meta- 
physical discussion, and offer the hope of continued advance 
toward Divinity, eternally approaching but never quite reach- 
ing God; a continuity of conscious existence and evolutionary 
progress uninterrupted by periods of obscuration or Pralaya, 
and aé¢ruve immortality, which is impossible to conceive if the 
entire manifested Universe is to disappear with the Night of 
Brahm or the indrawing of the ‘‘Great Breath”. 


Ans.—There is certainly a difficulty in comprehending how 
God can communicate Himself to man in such sense as to make 
man a partaker of the Divine nature and ultimately to be re- 
absorbed into it though without losing individuality. There is 
also a difficulty in comprehending how Infinity, which must, 
as Infinite, comprise all possible or conceivable forms of expe- 
rience, can be enlarged or enriched by experience obtained 
through union with matter. There may, indeed, be doubt as 
to whether either difficulty is largely met by supposing man to 
be a product of ‘*Cosmic Consciousness” combining with force 
and matter, and perpetually approaching divinity though never 
touching it, like the asymptote to the hyperbola. For the term 
‘«cosmic consciousness”’ must first be defined, and that is by no 
means easy. If you mean that the universe as a totality has a 
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consciousness of its own, how did it get it? There are only 
two ways. The cosmos may have been eternally self-existent 
and self-acting, a sort of great Being with an independent life 
and functioning of its own, quite apart from God and unort- 
ginated by Him: but in that case God is not Infinite, and you 
have virtually two Gods,—the one ordinarily called so, and 
the Cosmos. Neither would strictly be Infinite, since each 
would exclude the other; but apart from the anomaly of two 
competing Deities, you do not get rid of the difficulty as to 
man’s Divine constituent of nature, because he, as a part of 
the Cosmos, must partake of its Divinity. The other way of 
acounting for ‘‘cosmic consciousness”’ is that it was imparted 
by God as the Head and Architect of Creation. This saves 
Infinitude to God, but leaves the difficulty as to man the same 
as ever, for if the ‘‘cosmic consciousness” was an emanation 
from Deity, and if man received his consciousness and life 
from the ‘‘cosmic consciousness’, he only got it second-hand 
from Deity instead of first-hand,—a matter of detail, not of 
principle. And anyhow there are serious questions as to the 
phrase ‘‘cosmic consciousness”. Has it any clear meaning; is 
consciousness conceivable without intelligence and volition; are 
a single intelligence and volition predicable of a huge system 
composed in measure of separate intelligences and volitions 
(men, angels, etc., etc.) and in measure of mere matter? But 
whatever may be true of these and cognate questions, the diffi- 
culty before referred to remains. 

The supposition that any theory of man’s formation by and 
relation to God, no matter what, can wholly escape every di- 
lemma and wholly satisfy every problem, may at once be reso- 
lutely abandoned. The fathomless depth and the hopeless 
intricacies of the matter itself, on the one hand, and the in- 
competence of human faculties, on the other, make such a de- 
mand impossible. There is zo explanation which, at our stage 
of evolution, can be free from perplexities, incomprehensibil- 
ties, and questionings. If any explanation is to be rejected 
which involves these, every explanation must be rejected. 
What a rational thinker has really to do is to accept—provis- 
ionally, if you please—that explanation which is the most 
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plausible, which best interprets the largest number of facts, 
which most satisfactorily accounts for inherent difficulties, 
which is most consonant with analogies in known departments 
of Nature, and which is sustained by the most competent and 
sagacious of examiners. ‘Theosophists claim that the Septen- 
ary Constitution of Man, including the doétrines of emana- 
tion, Divine indwelling, experiential enrichment of the Ego, 
and ultimate return of the emanation to its source, does supply 
such an explanation. Theosophists are, of course, not infalli- 
ble, and nobody can be expected to grant the claim merely 
because they make it. But they certainly have a good deal to 
show on behalf of their position, not the least item being the 
fact that it is sustained by Teachers incomparably more ad- 
vanced than any thinker among themselves, equipped with 
faculties and resources and knowledge and cosmic ranges im- 
measurably beyond any we can even conceive, and thoroughly 
cognizant of what They affirm. Teaching from Masters bears 
assuredly very strong credentials. Now it sets forth precisely 
the explanation impugned by ‘‘T.B.C.” 

But then “T.B.C.” must not engraft thereon ideas which 
are not really a part of it. The union of a Divine with a 
human principle in man does not necessitate a lapse from 
purity, wisdom, and holiness into baseness, ignorance, and sin, 
for it is not the Divine but the human principle which exhibits 
these traits. Probably almost every man is conscious of a dual 
nature within him, aud instinctively attributes the evil in him 
to the lower of them, the higher being essentially good and 
quite uncontaminated by the lower. Nor should it be supposed 
that restoration to the Divine means obliteration of the indi- 
viduality existent through incarnate life. On these and some 
collateral points there are observations in Forum No. 23, Ques- 
tion 113; No. 24; Question 123; No 25, Question 127. 


W. QO. /.—It seems to me very difficult if not impossible to 
answer this question. It is one of those which the great sages 
and teachers of the world have refused to answer, on the 
sround that it was profitless to attempt it when we are unable 
to understane much simpler matters of consciousness, and, were 
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one able to cognize spirit, the question would not be brought 
forward. Hence they were accustomed to make enquirers wait 
until they got more interior light. It would seem as if all one 
could do would be to give probable reasons why no full answer 
can be made. 

If we say that God is not the universe but is an entity 
apart, then, placing the spirit of man as a third separate en- 
tity, it will be seen, I should think, that for it to descend into 
the material universe would be a great degradation from our 
point of view. But it does not follow that our view is correét; 
we know that our knowledge of material nature is so limited 
that we often think that degraded which in fact is not, as is 
perceived by other minds more comprehensive. Even in the 
case supposed the spirit might of itself make up its mind to 
sacrifice and for its own reasons descend into matter. Simi- 
larly in life we know there are instances where pure, good, and 
happy persons take up with relatively degraded conditions for 
sacrifice or for charity combined with sacrifice. This would 
be a sufficient answer to the question under the assumptions 
made, unless we think that our individual opinion of what is 
and what is not the best thing to do must govern. 

But I view God and Man and Universe as one whole. As 
an unmanifested whole I can only name it the Absolute; when 
it manifests it becomes what is called Spirit and Matter, still of 
the whole. Without such manifestation there would be nothing: 
it would abide in itself as what we should have to call ‘‘noth- 
ing’’, because then there would be neithe. cognizer nor cog- 
nized. Since it is evident that it has manifested, it must follow 
that it has done so for its own purposes, said by us to be for ob- 
taining consciousness and experience. If so, any ‘‘descent into 
matter” will not be a fall nor a degradation at all, since those 
are relative terms altogether, and since spirit and matter acting 
together do so for the one purpose. Man’s present state is 
described by man to be a fallen one, but that is because living 
in a world of relative things he has to use terms to describe his 
present state. It does not follow that he will always deal in 
such words. When evolution shall have carried the whole race 
to a point of immense progress, knowledge, and wisdom, the 
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mind of man will see more of truth, and doubtless be well sat- 
ished with all the work and discipline gone through, leading 
up to the new and better state. 

I think questions of this nature arise unconsciously from a 
sort of dissatisfaction with present environment in the world, 
and evolution from a desire of personal satisfaction and bet- 
terment according to a standard made up from and in a civili- 
zation that is based on a fundamental idea of separateness, 
For if we think we are separate from God and his universe, 
then alterations of state and condition will be naturally thought 
of as needful, and the question will arise, ‘‘Why did we fall if 
we were once divine?” I do not admit that ‘‘we were once 
divine and have fallen”; but say that we are divine and always 
were, and that the falling is but apparent and due to the per- 
sonal consciousness which calls that soul which is not and that 
not which is. We are God, and working out in various person- 
alities and environments the great plan in view, and that plan 
is well known to the dweller in the body who calmly waits for 
all the material elements to come to a realization of their one- 
ness with God. 


OU Si LON CCCX V ELT: 


What should be our rule of action: to do right under the promptings 
of instinct or tntuttion, or from the accepted standpoint of duty ? 
Ls not the standard of duty very imperfect, since it ts almost alto- 
gether a matter of education? Ls tt not a fact that the ‘‘ ethics” 
of duty have undergone many changes? What was considered a 
duty at one period ts no longer considered such. 


Ans.—The first question resolves itself into this: Are we to 
obey our own conscience or the conscience of other people; or 
in other words, Is our moral guide the convictions within us or 
the convictions within the populace? 

Leave the above for a moment and take up the later queries. 
It is quite the case that ethical conceptions have repeatedly 
changed, and also that they are not the same in all nations at 
any one time nor at all times in any one nation. But the last is 
subject to a qualification,—that the nation is intellectually pro- 
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gressive. If its habits of life and thought are stereotyped, if 
religious san¢tion is used to ccnserve ancestral practice in per- 
petuity, if each generation is the mere reproduction of those 
preceding it, ethics in such a nation will remain the same, just 
as do clothes and social observances and public opinion. But 
this is simply because both thought and the subjects of thought 
are alike remanded by supposed duty to the region of the fixed 
and unalterable. If a man is only allowed to think as did his 
rrogenitors, and if his daily habits must remain as when he 
received them, neither his mind nor the matter upon which 
mind works has any plasticity. Generation after generation is 
cast in the mould framed centuries back, and ideas of right 
gain no correction or enlargement, the moral sense and the 
mental conception continuing on unchanged. China and Tur- 
key are cases in point. . 

But if we take progressive civilizations, or even single na- 
tions which have made advances, we find modification in ethical 
opinions. ‘This is especially true as the militant civilization is 
displaced by the industrial. The ideal of duty in the former 
is obedience, patriotism, and courage. To preserve the coun- 
try by brave deeds in subordination to leaders is supposed the 
first obligation of the citizen. Strangers were certainly aliens, 
probably enemies; and so hostility to all but fellow-citizens be- 
came an instinct. What would be cruelty or injustice or out- 
rage on one of the same community was legitimate severity to 
a foreigner. Ethics had therefore practically no range outside 
national limits, except so far as the necessity of respecting 
treaties might be forced by self-interest. But the rise of indus- 
trial civilization and the consequent decline of feudal systems 
and military governments and international jealousies, great as 
is lameniably their remaining strength, effected a great change 
in the ethical code. As any perception at all of individual 
rights and,enterprise, the real purpose of the social organism, 
the essential interdependence, commercial and otherwise, of all 
nations as parts of the whole world’s totality, begar to exist, 
more of moral principle disclosed itself. The scientific study 
of history assisted this, for it revealed certain underlying facts 
in human nature and social evolution common to men every- 
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where, and thus fomented belief in the oneness of humanity 
and the therefore probability of universal laws of right and 
wrong. Freer institutions both manifested a larger sense of 
justice and stimulated it, so that social arrangements, litera- 
ture, religious teachings, all became impregnated with better 
respect for personal rights and duties. There could not well be 
one code for citizens and another for aliens if all were equally 
the subjects of a common obligation due to a common origin 
andacommon God. Thus many of the old established maxims 
and notions underwent remoulding, others were effaced, still 
others avowedly repudiated. What a child is taught to-day 
in even the sluggish parts of Europe is not what was taught it 
three centuries ago. 

Naturally the change is greatest where intelligence is fullest 
and is least obstruéted. Nations illustrate it, but so do small 
communities, and so do families. ‘‘Right” and ‘‘wrong”’ have 
very different meanings in Spain and England, in Boston and 
Princeton, in the house of a cultivated /tterateur and the house 
of an illiterate farmer. ‘‘ Duty” changes its significance as it 
reaches successive levels of intelligence, and shows finer color- 
ing the farther it is above the murkiness of mental valleys and 
the nearer to the free play of mental sunshine. For, as was 
shown in Forum 54, Question 272, ‘‘Conscience, though a God- 
given faculty impelling to right action, only distinguishes the 
right through illumination by the intellect”. 

It is therefore quite true that ‘‘the ethics of duty have un- 
dergone many changes, and that what was considered a duty 


at one period is no longer considered such’’, And it is also 
quite true that ‘‘the standard of duty is very imperfect, since 
it is almost altogether a matter of education”. This is simply 


because most people absorb their opinions and their moral sen- 
timents from their parents and teachers and environment, per- 
haps not capable to reason out the basis and nature of ‘‘right”, 
but certainly not doing so. They do not think down into and 
analyze conventional beliefs, but quietly assume them to be cor- 
rect, accept and reproduce them, never questioning or testing or 
comparing. Being unintelligent reproductions merely of what 
has been heard, these have no independent value, represent no 
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investigation and consequent judgment, and acquire no validity 
from any number of repetitions. If a million of men agreed 
in affirming a proposition which they did not understand, had 
not examined, and could not verify, merely because a number 
of earlier men had asserted it, the proposition would gain noth- 
ing from such multitudinous support. Popular opinion, there- 
fore, has every little value. Its only value, in truth, is from 
the degree of fidelity with which it reflects the opinion of really 
qualified thinkers who through journalism and otherwise have 
impressed it on the mass. It is thus that progress mostly 
occurs. More advanced minds perceive popular errors, reason 
themselves out of them, reach a better stand, voice their con- 
victions, secure the adhesion of men most akin to them, per- 
sistently repeat their teachings, and in time affect the populace. 
More humane and rational views thus become common prop- 
erty, and improve as.education is more general and good. But 
they are always imperfect, partly because even the pioneers of 
thought are so, partly because by the time those views have 
become general a new set of pioneers are again far in advance. 
The standard of duty alters as the masses are elevated, and 
this must continue as the nature and claims of duty are ever 
better understood. 

If this is a correct account, it must certainly follow that to 
accept as one’s own the conventional standard of duty would 
be to accept a lower one than that upheld by the foremost mor- 
alists of the day. This could not be well. But anyhow the 
conscience which is to guide any man must be his own. He 
cannot transfer moral responsibilities any more than he can 
moral consequences. As the punishment or reward for his 
conduét comes to him personally, no matter whose counsel he 
may have followed, and comes because the conduét was his, so, 
in like manner, the responsibility for the conduct attached to 
him because the adoption of any standard of duty was his own 
act. Even if he adopts the standard of another, the doing so 
is a choice for which he is as accountable as he would be for 
adhering to his own. Inno way can responsibility be evaded. 
And apart from this, the whole process of individual evolution 
implies that the interior sense of right is, and must be, the 
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guide to each man for himself. He is bound to follow what 
his own best instincts or intuitions indicate, seeking for the 
clearest intimations which his inward monitor can give, and, 
in order that these may be just, throwing upon them all the 
light which reason and calm consideration may furnish. The 
obligation is to free conscience from every fetter or twist, and 
to intentionally provide it with the healthiest intellectual con- 
siderations which can be acquired for its enlightenment. A 
sincere man, cautious, unprejudiced, eager for truth and per- 
ceived duty, will not go far wrong in the selection of his path. 
He is acting up to the best attainable prompting, than which 
no one can do more. In the very effort to do so he clarifies 
his conscience, making it, moreover, more quick for action 
later,— which never could occur if he ceased to use it and 
merely accepted the dictum of another’s conscience. Thus, 
whether as a matter of obligation, of evolutionary requirement, 
of interior discipline, of. progressive ripeness, of prompter ac- 
tion, it is certain that each man must turn for guidance to his 
own moral perception, finding within, and not without, both 
the inspiration to and the san¢tion of moral act. Aids may be 
given, as they are in Courts, from analogy and history and pre- 
cedent and reason, but the final utterance must come from, as 
the final responsibility must rest upon, the sitting Judge. 


OVE S TUON= ©CCXxUpX, 


LT should like light on some contradicting points tn the fifteenth chapter 
in the ‘‘ Ocean of Theosophy’. 

(1) Man did not come from any tribe or family of monkey. 

(2) No more Egos from the lower kingdoms will come into the human 
kingdom until the next Manvantara. 

(3) The Egos in the lower kingdoms could not finish thetr evolution 
in the preceding globe-chain before tts dissolution, and coming to 
this they go forward age after age, gradually approaching nearer 
the man stage. One day they too will become men and act as the 
advance-guard and guide for other kingdoms of this and other 
globes. 

To my understanding this ts two different teachings. 
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W.Q. /.— Beyond question the Ocean of Theosophy must have 
faults. 

But I cannot see a contradiétion between No. 1 and any of 
the other paragraphs in the question. The statement that 
‘‘man did not come from monkeys” is one that relates wholly 
to his physical evolution. It does not relate to the Ego, The 
inrush of new Egos ceased at a period long passed. What 
can be drawn from this is that the Egos and Monads now in- 
volved in the earth’s evolution are restricted from this on to 
the end of this Manvantara from coming into the human stage 
of evolution, with the exception of those confined in the true 
anthropoid ape family. What this has to do with contradic- 
tions I fail to perceive. The statement in No. 3, if correctly 
quoted (and no page is given), is general and not specific. The 
Egos in lower kingdoms will become men—but not in this 
Manvantara—and then will have to begin the next Manvan- 
tara to help those below them. No assertion being made that 
the Egos thus lower now will be men in this Manvantara, there 
is no contradi¢tion. In order to make a contradi¢tion one has 
to import into the sentence that which is not in it nor stri€tly 
inferable, and this is not an allowed rule of construction. 
Especially so when the whole of the book is construed together. 
There are, therefore, not two different sorts of systems or evo- 
lutions present, but at most a slight want of clearness due to 
great condensation of a good deal into a small book. A better 
writer than I am would undoubtedly have prevented the slight- 
est confusion in the reader. But in reading a book the best 
rule of construction is that which harmonizes the whole rather 
than one which finds errors by isolating sentences, 
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Orvetnios ) OiNeeOC Cx VT: 


Two inferences may be drawn from Theosophical writings with 
regara to the Ego of man. one, that the Ego ts a direct in- 
carnation of a god descended from a higher plane to take up 
tts abode in the human form evolved for its use by Nature ; 
the other, that the Ego ts latent until the body ts sufficiently 
evolved, when the Ego gradually awakens to activity. While 
aware that there ts only an apparent contradiction, [ should 
be glad to see the two conceptions reconciled. 


W.Q./.— Unless the questioner has some special and pecu- 
liar meaning for ‘‘direct incarnation’’, there does not appear to 
be any actual or apparent contradiction between the two infer- 
ences stated. What the special meaning is I do not know. As- 
sume that the Ego is a ‘‘god on a higher plane’, and there is no 
impossibility in supposing that, coming to this plane, it is so sur- 
rounded by the clouds of matter as to become latent or hidden 
until the time when the form suitable for this plane is evolved. 
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This is the only sort of latency which can be alleged of the 
Ego. This also is what Theosophical writings say to me, and 
among those writings I place the Bhagavad Gitd. In that, 
Krishna, the Supreme Being, identifies himself with /shwara, 
who is the Ego ‘‘seated in the hearts of all beings”. Patan- 
jali also says the same, naming that Ego, who is the Speétator 
of all things, by the name Om or Lord of Glory. The Secret 
Doctrine continues the same view. The Christian view and 
Theosophy must also agree, since Jesus, in exhorting his dis- 
ciples to be as perfect as the Father in heaven, must have had 
in view the doctrine that the Father dwelt in and is Man: 
otherwise we could not become perfect as he is. 1 therefore 
do not see the need for reconciling contradictions which do not 
exist. 

The Ego— meaning thereby the Self, Ishwara, Krishna, 
the Supreme—is unborn, changeless, all-knowing. It knows 
evolving Nature, the instrument, but the latter comes but 
slowly to a knowledge of the Self. It is therefore latent only 
in the sense that there are periods when the instrument, the 
false personality, recognizes it not. Such a‘period is the pres- 
ent, when although the body has been evolved by Nature— 
with the aid of the Ego—we do not know the Ego. Why not, 
then, if the inferences of the question are right, apply them 
to the present time? If thus applied, then, under the position 
thus taken, the Ego is still latent and will be until J/anas is 
fully developed in a succeeding round. 

To assume that the Ego is latent until Nature has had time 
to evolve the suitable form is to give to Nature power and con- 
sciousness which we withhold from the Ego. Why, then, not 
call Nature the Ego and do away altogether with the latter? Or 
you would have to assume @ God beyond and above both Na- 
ture and Ego. The universe is either self-existent or it was 
projected into existence by some being whom we will call God. 
The Ego either was created by this God or is this God in itself. 
If the universe was not projected but is self-existent, then it and 
the Ego are one—God. Hence Nature in ‘‘evolving a body”’ 
which the Ego chooses to use is only showing forth the action 
of one of the powers of that Ego. But we can never solve 
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the question of why the Universe or the Ego chooses to have 
two sides or ends, the negative and positive. All we know is 
that it must be so. The negative is—Nature, qualities, false 
personality, matter; the positive is—God, Ego, Spirit, Life. 


C.F. W.—‘‘ The mysteries of the Conscious Ego, or human 
soul, are great” (Secret Doctrine, vol. u, p. 88). The state- 
ment made in the writings of H. P Blavatsky concerning the 
question of the Manasic principle in man has suffered no vari- 
ance under her pen. Only in the writings of younger stu- 
dents are there to be found apparent differences of opinion. 
And she did not say precisely either one or the other of two 
statements put forward in the question. Several things have 
been said from time to time in her writings which might sug- 
gest one or other of these ideas, and in that way many other 
notions have come about; but a careful examination of the Sec- 
ret Doctrine and of her other instructions will show precisely 
what she meant. The question therefore is a valuable one. 

First. The inference that the Ego is a direét incarnation 
of a God into the human body springs from the teachings con- 
cerning the Kumaras: ‘‘Each is a pillar of light; having 
chosen its vehicle, it expanded, surrounding with an aura the 
human animal, while the Divine Manasic principle settled 
within that human form”. This is with regard to the third 
race, and men had spirituality, or the spiritual eye, active then. 
But as time went on, although the Ego remained, nevertheless 
it was so mixed up with Kama that the higher principle of 
Buddhi was unknown to it. The God, therefore, became a 
nonentity, its place being taken by the lower mind, or Manas 
inspired by Kama. But the fact is that the Kumaras, who 
gave man mind, represent one of those seven classes of Pitris 
that constructed,men—‘‘who became themselves’’, and there- 
fore if we choose to say that Manas is a God that incarnated in 
man, then we shall have to say that the astral body is alsoa 
god in man, for was it not also produced by one class of gods, 
the Bharishad pitris? When one speaks of the God in man, 
what is referred to is not so much the incarnating, or creative 
Manasic principle, as an ideal term for the higher nature. 
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Second. The inference that the Ego is latent until the 
body is sufficiently evolved is drawn from the teaching that 
the lower Manas has to change the nature of the body before 
it becomes aware of its own divine nature. But this is only a 
result of the fact that the Manasic principle was not given to 
all classes and races of men at the same time, as should have 
been done (see Secret Doctrine). And so, therefore, the 
lower psychic nature overcame the Divine Ego. Man, there- 
fore, in crder to regain the power he once had, has to set in 
order by arrangement his seven principles. Manas has to be 
overshadowed by Buddhi and thus become Buddhi-Manas, 
instead of being inspired by Kama, the principle that is lower 
than it. Once this is effected, a personality, or individual soul, 
is evolved of such power that it can retain its nature and 
powers even after the death of the physical body; in other 
words, the real Ego is now attached to the lower soul which it 
has created, thus making that lower soul immortal. 

All the various statements about the gods and the connec- 
tions between lower and Higher Manas, while true, are to 
some extent allegorical, and those who would study this tre- 
mendous question— around which lie, indeed, all the mysteries 
of occult advance—should above all things use their intuition 
and analyzing power to understand it. Manas itself is a cen- 
ter in Buddhi; between the one and the other, says one of the 
ancient books, ‘‘there is no more difference than between a 
forest and its trees”. The ‘‘self-analyzing reflection’’ is as 
mysterious as is the nature of the Absolute, and all that it is 
necessary for us to do in order to get hold of some aspect of 
the wisdom concerning it is to perpetually seek to link the 
lower and created soul, or personality, as it goes through all 
its terrible experiences, to the true Ego; a center in Buddhi, 
and overshadowed by the light of the true Atma. 


J. Fl. Fussell.l do not think either of these inferences is 
altogether correct. In order to rightly understand the matter, 
several points must be considered. The most important of 
these is given in the third fundamental proposition of the 
Secret Dotirine (vol.1, p, 173; new ed., “p. 45)-- “It isithere 
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stated that no ‘‘purely Spiritual Buddhi (divine soul)”, which 
is elsewhere described as Atma-Buddhi, the Monad, can have 
an independent, conscious existence before it has passed 
through every elemental form of the phenomenal world and 
ascended through all the degrees of intelligence from-mineral 
and plant up to the holiest archangel. It is further stated that 
the six principles in Nature (and in Man) are ‘‘all the outcome 
—the variously differentiated aspe¢ts—of the SEVENTH and Onr, 
the only reality in the Universe whether Cosmical or micro- 
Cosinical”. The different kingdoms of Nature and stages of 
evolution are characterized by the greater or less development 
and activity of the different principles, and may be considered 
as varying manifestations and expressions of the Monad. 

The principle, Manas, although latent and potential in all 
the kingdoms, does not become active until the human stage 
of evolution is reached, when by the aid of higher beings, the 
Manasaputra, the latent germ of Manas is awakened to life. 
By the awakening of the powers of reason, of comparison and 
analysis, which belong to Manas, man realizes that he is him- 
self, that he is in a sense separate from his fellows and from 
the rest of Nature, and that he can a¢t and choose as from 
himself. In fact he recognizes the ‘‘I”’, the ‘‘Ego”’, and has 
made the first step towards conscious individuality. 

It is stated that the Ego is Manas, and hence many students 
have concluded that Manas by itself is an entity, forgetting 
that no principles can be considered as existing apart from the 
Monad but are only ‘‘differentiated aspects” of the Monad 
(vide supra). Hence, when it is said that Manas is the Ego, 
we must conclude that by Manas is meant that particular man- 
ifestation of the Monad which is known as Manas, or, to put it 
in another way, it is the Monad manifesting on a particular 
plane which is called Manas. The Ego is that mode of mani- 
festation of the Monad in which there is individualized self- 
consciousness. 

It must be also stated in what sense Manas, or the Ego, 
exists latent in the lower kingdoms I think, strictly speaking, 
this is true only in a general sense; but to be more accurate 
we should say that the potentiality lies in the Monad to mani- 
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fest as the Ego or Manas, and not in the kingdoms which are 
lower manifestations of the Monad; 2z.¢., the potentiality is not 
in the lower manifestations but in that of which they are 
manifestations. 

We must now notice three other points, vzz., (a) every 
entity either has been, is, or will become man, (this being in 
complete accord with the fundamental proposition above men- 
tioned) ; (4) self-consciousness is only attained in the human 
stage of development, z¢., ego-ship is only attainable in this 
stage; (c) the failures (so-called) of certain of the pro- 
gressed entities of previous cycles, who to complete their 
development have to incarnate again as men and also help 
humanity. It follows, then, that there in general two classes 
of egos on earth: (1) those who have never been men before 
this present cycle; (2) those who had attained a high degree 
of development as men in a previous cycle, but who neverthe- 
less did not attain that development which was possible for them 
or which they ought to have attained. Those of the first class, 
to which the majority of mankind belongs, certainly are not 
the ‘‘direct incarnations of gods descended from a higher 
plane” (using the term gods as referring to high spiritual, 
intelligent, and self-conscious beings); but those of the second 
class who had already progressed far on the path of self-con- 
scious evolution would, in comparison with the first class, be 
‘‘gods”, although men. And it must be remembered that this 
second class were once in that stage of development in which 
the first class now are. 

There is also a third class, those Egos who, although they 
had risen above the necessity for rebirth and had become per- 
fected so far as human development is concerned, yet sacri- 
ficed themselves and voluntarily incarnated on earth in order 
to help humanity. These became the Race of Adepts and the 
Divine Kings of early humanity (Secret Doctrine, 1, 207; n. 
ed., 228). 

Still another point, and a very’ important one, must be 
borne in mind, There is no evolution possible on any plane 
without the aid of progressed entities from higher planes, and 
Manas could never have been developed without aid from the 
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Manasaputra, We may. look upon this aid as being simply an 
influence coming from these high beings and overshadowing 
man, or as being in reality a transmission of the substance and 
essence of their own nature. Just as the unfructified cell, 
although it has in itself all the potentialities of the future 
being, yet lacks the aétive element and needs to be awakened 
and fructified by an active cell, and just as the unlighted can- 
dle has the essence of fire in itself, but needs the living spark 
from a lighted candle in which that fire is active; so the Monad 
in the human animal needed the ‘‘spark’”’ from the Sons of 
Mind for its spiritual awakening. 

To conclude, we may look upon the Ego as depending upon 
two things: (a) the evolution from below and the experiences 
gained in the lower kingdoms, and (0) the influence, or quick- 
ening, which comes from above, from higher entities, gods. 
Neither of these alone accounts for or explains the Ego; it 
requires both. In one sense the Ego is contained as a poten- 
tiality of the Monad while manifesting in lower forms, but in 
order to become active and potent, in order to become a real- 
ity, there is needed the Azgher influence. It is partly from 
below and partly from above. Manas is the link between Spirit 
and Matter, and partakes of the nature of both; and we as 
human Egos are linked to those Higher Egos, the Sons of Mind 
above, and to the lower kingdoms of Nature below, partaking 
of the nature of both. 


Ans.—As both theories concede that a physical body is 
evolved by Nature for the use of the Ego, the difference 
between them comes to this,—Does the Ego enter the body 
suddenly and at once function fully, or has it dwelt therein 
' from birth and only gradually manifests itself as growth makes 
that possible? But may it not be that the real fact is a combin- 
ation of these, z.¢., that the entrance is not complete till a cer- 
tain time and that the manifestation is progressive? 

The statement has been distinétly made that the Ego does 
not fully ensoul a child until it is seven years of age, and the 
word ‘‘fully” implies that there has been a partial ensoulment 
before. In fact, it may very well be that the distinctive prin- 
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ciple which makes of a human being an individuality may take 
up its abode in the body gradually, and never entirely before 
a fixed date, just as the foetus before birth only attains through 
development the character of a being independent of the 
mother, and is only regarded by law as having that character 
after a certain month in gestation. All operations in Nature 
have this quality of steady progressiveness, nothing being 
done per saltum, and as the physical body develops from a 
germ to a foetus before birth and from an infant to a man after- 
wards, and as the character of a child gradually both forms: 
and manifests till maturity, so it may very well be that the 
totality of its being, including therein its reason, moral sense, 
and spiritual principle, is likewise a matter of progression. 
There need not be an instantaneous ingress of the Ego, but 
that may gradually take possession, such part as has done so 
withdrawing if death before the age of seven makes the attempt 
abortive, then making a fresh attempt in a new body, and only 
finding its full abode when the requisite age is reached. 

Of course there is in children very great diversity in degree 
of intelligence and spiritual perception, but allowing for this, 
and also for the fact that some of them display a sense of the 
unseen world which suggests a recent experience in and exit 
from it, it seems to be conceded by competent observers of the 
very young that they are in many ways not materially different 
from animals, and that the instinét of self-gratification is not 
largely restrained by higher considerations. Right a¢tion dur- 
ing tender age is ensured by the authoritative precepts of 
elders, who have the physical power to enforce it, not by 
appeals to right feeling. These come later. There is an anal- 
ogy in the case of deportment. The familiar axiom is that 
‘tall children are born Quakers”; 2.¢., finish of manner is an 
affair of education. But education in other regions, as in this, 
has to begin with mere assertion, because there is not yet the 
capacity to understand the why and the wherefore or to respond 
to moral sentiments: as that capacity forms, reasoning takes 
the place of co€rcion, and the ground for proper conduét is 
rightly urged asin duty. All this does not, of course, show 
that the higher nature has not yet fully entered a child, for the 
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explanation of latency would be just as valid, but it is certainly 
not any more so. 

One reason why the upper principles cannot take possession 
of the body before seven years is no doubt because the brain 
and other organs are not as yet adequately developed in firm- 
ness and fun¢tion, just as the legs are too weak for walking 
and the will for guiding them till long after birth. It seems 
fair to suppose that the tenant moves in only so fast as the 
tenement is capable of accommodating him. And even after 
the time for full inhabitation is completed, we see no sudden 
exhibition of change or added power or a plenum of faculty. 
The usual quality of progressiveness is observed. Certainly 
normal evolution may be checked by injudicious parents, or by 
foolish or tyrannical ones, of which there are plenty. There is 
nothing in the funétion of procreation which confers sagacity, 
and silly people are not turned into sages by becoming fathers 
or mothers. Sometimes, indeed, the silliness grows apparently 
worse. But even if not, it does not get any better, and the 
children are victimized even when visitors escape. Disposi- 
tions are thwarted or spoiled, spontaneity is discouraged, the 
spreading tendrils are lopped off or turned back. But. in the 
case of tolerably rational households, where the process of 
development goes on with some degree of normality, the 
expansion of nature, the exhibition of individual character, 
becomes constantly more apparent. The Ego is domesticated 
in its latest body, is gaining control of it, manifests more freely 
from day to day. And sometimes, when the reincarnated being 
is of sturdy force, it shows itself out in spite of all hindrance, 
obnoxious parents as well as anything else. 

One objection to supposing that the Ego enters suddenly 
the body is that there is no satisfactory way of accounting for 
whatever intelligence or moral sentiment may exist before. 
Where did it come from; how is it separable from an individu- 
ality; what is its meaning? There are differences of charac- 
ters in children even prior to the age of seven: how can they 
be accounted for? It is true that progressive inhabitation is 
not free from puzzles; but they are not any more serious than 
the other theory’s, and they do not have added to them incon- 
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' gruity in natural processes,—a difficulty almost fatal in view 
of Nature's uniform law. So, then, we may not unreasonably 
suppose that the Ego comes gradually into the body which 
Karma has prepared for it, and that it both adjusts itself to 
its tabernacle and manifests its presence there in the usual 
mode of unbroken and continuous progression. 


OUEST ION “CCGOXX LIL  (eomitmueds) 


H.S.B.—Humanum est errare is an oft-repeated saying. 
And the chance of error is increased when one attempts to 
explain the writings and sayings of another in the light of 
one’s own theories. This is another way of saying that it is 
unwise to jump at conclusions. 

In the Editor’s answer to Question CCCXXIM, the definitions 
of ‘‘soul” and ‘‘mind”’ that he gives are xot the definitions of 
the dictionaries. Had he consulted almost any standard dic- 
tionary he would have seen that the words ‘‘soul” and ‘‘mind”’ 
are synonymous in English. In proof of this assertion I quote 
Webster and the Century. The former has: ‘‘ Mznd.—Intel- 
leétual or rational faculty in man; understanding; spiritual 
nature; opinion; judgment; purpose; recollection.” And, 
‘¢ Soul.—The spiritual and immortal part in man; the under- 
standing ; the seat of real life; the essential part.” And the 
Century gives: ‘‘Sou/—A substantial entity believed to be 
that in each person which lives, feels, thinks, and. wills.” 
Thus the synonymy of these terms is established, and H P.B. 
saved from unmerited criticism. No doubt the Editor of the 
Forum has thorough confidence in his own ‘‘knowledge of the 
verbal shadings of the English language’’; but he is certainly 
not in accord with the best lexicons. 

The truth of the matter would seem to be that the words 
referred to have no erac? meanings in our language, and that 
as a result many writers are accustomed to take a part of the 
definition and call it ‘‘soul’’, and another part and call that 
‘‘mind”. In this connection H.P.B. said (Glossary, pp. 306, 
gor) Ante there is such a wealth of words in San- 
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skrit to express the different states of Being, Beings, and 
Entities, each appellation showing the philosophical difference, 
the plane to which such uzz¢ belongs, and the degree of its 
spirituality or materiality. Unfortunately these terms are 
almost untranslatable into our Western tongues.” 

The Editor’s distinétion would hold, however, if applied to 
some of the Sanskrit terms, as, for instance, Manas and Kama. 
But neither of these principles corresponds exactly to soul or 
to mind. This brings up the importance of using the Sanskrit 
names wherever possible. 

The various human principles (excepting Atma and Sthula 
Sharira) may all be characterized as ‘‘souls’”’, such as human 
soul, animal soul, etc., etc., yet no one of them exactly 
expresses the Western idea conveyed in that word; none of 
them corresponds to the definitions of the lexicographers. 
The way in which the word soul 1s used by those who do not 
consult the dictionaries may help us here. Most persons speak 
of the soul as something different from themselves: a Theso- 
phist thinks cf himself as the soul. In the first case the 
speaker identifies himself with the body, and in the second 
case he is above the body. In this latter instance the con- 
sciousness may range from the astral to the higher Manasic 
planes. There is a | Sanskrit word that covers just this ground. 
Its meaning varies with the state of consciousness, yet it is 
always the’ man, the thinker. This word is Anta‘karana. 
Shankaracharya defines it as ‘‘understanding’”’; others of the 
Hindf teachers as ‘‘the internal instrument, the Soul, formed 
by the thinking principle and egoism” (ahamkara); while 
Occultists explain it as the path or bridge between the higher 
and lower aspects of Manas, or between the Human and the 
Animal Soul (Glossary, p. 23). The bridge between Higher 
and lower Manas must be but another aspect of Manas; at 
once soul and mind. 

Thus Anta‘karana would partake of the nature of both 
soul and mind as defined on p. 9 of Forum No. 65. If, there- 
fore, there is in every human being such a middle principle, 
having the characteristics of the principles above and below it, 
we can see that if it is not recognized and named in English 
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its mere presence in us must occasion confusion in our ideas of 
that which is above and that which is below. We do not dis- 
tinguish clearly between the intellectual and the emotional 
parts of our nature because our real consciousness partakes of 
both, and we are now in the one and now in the other. 

As for the passage quoted from Luczfer, vol. vu, p. 177, on 
‘‘Psychic and Noétic Action”, if one will take the trouble to 
read the entire page the matter will be clear enough. H.P.B. 
says therein that she is talking about the Kamopr4anic ensoul- 
ing principle, or vitality (psuché, nephesh), which certainly is 
not the same as the ‘‘rational, spiritual principle’, or Mind 
(pneuma, Manas). 


OU E S°hT ON WCC CX eV Tis 
What ts the difference between Hypnotism and Mesmerism ? 


K.ff.— Hypnotism, coming from the Greek word hupnos 
meaning sleep, necessarily involves that condition. This sleep 
may be produced either by fatigue of the muscles of the eyes, 
or by the direét action of the will of another person, followed 
or not by suggestion , or commands from that person. 

Mesmerism does not necessarily involve sleep, but is a trans- 
ference of the vital fluid from one person to another, reinforc- 
ing the nervous energy, and thus acting as a curative agent. 
It may or may not be followed up by the inducing of sleep, or 
by suggestion. 
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Ont. telON UCC XK XN DLE. 


ls the faci of our having at each incarnation a new brain an 
adequate answer to the question why we do not remember 
our past lives ? 


C.F. W.—Most assuredly this is not a sufficient answer to 
the question. The mere physical brain itself has, as a matter 
of fact, but little to do with memory. It is the aura surround- 
ing the brain that is the cause of the existence of that faculty 
which enables us to bring up past events. The brain is cer- 
tainly one of the most occult of the organs in the body, and 
there are more mysteries, some say, connected with it than 
with anything else. But it is not the mere physical brain, the 
grey matter, of which this can be said. Surrounding the body 
and brain is an akasic quality in which are reflected all the 
thoughts of the past. Those that are registered in the Higher 
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Ego, or the Higher Manasic quality, are immortal and eternal; 
while those which have to do with the kamic quality are lost 
after death. They fade out with the personality, or kamic 
soul. This is a very difficult thing to understand, and some 
may question how it is possible to forget anything that once 
has been known. But the reply to that is that the real Ego 
has never known and never cared for or been interested in 
those things which concern the mere personality, and so these 
ordinary matters of daily life are not registered in the Higher ~ 
Ego. Consequently, when reincarnation takes place, there can 
be no recollection of the ordinary events in life unless those 
were every one performed as a sacrifice to the high immortal 
principle within us. Few persons of the present day remem- 
ber their past lives, because there is nothing for them to re- 
member. Outside of the experience that they have had and 
the knowledge that it is better to take one course than another, 
there is no memory. Perhaps in a future incarnation some- 
thing of this one may be remembered if the actions that have 
been performed in it are of an immortal character. 

Certain details of past lives are sometimes, however, 
gleaned by psychics from the Astral Light, but this has noth- 
ing to do with the brain. 


Ans.—By no means. For it assumes not only the faét that 
the brain is the organ of memory, but that which is not a 
fact, viz., that it is its indispensable organ. It is quite true 
that during an incarnation the brain is the organ of memory, 
as it also is of intelligence, but it by no means follows that the 
loss of the organ involves the loss of the faculty which func- 
tioned through it. If this was the case, a disembodied soul 
would be deprived of both memory and intelligence, and thus 
be reduced to the same level as a body without a soul. What, 
then, would be the meaning of Devachan, and how could there 
be any intelligent beings in the universe, human or other, who 
did not have bodies, and those with brains and hearts? And 
how could an Adept possess consciousness and power when in 
his Mayavi Rtipa, the physical brain being absent? 

The obvious fa¢t is that memory, intelligence, conscious- 


. 
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ness, will, and all the faculties which go to make up the essential 
part of man, inhere in his invisible, intangible being, and that 
this being only manifests itself, works, funétions through its 
physical tabernacle, various faculties having local centers or or- 
gans with which they are specially connected. But when an incar- 
nation ends and the whole physical encasement is dropped by the 
departing Ego, it loses none of the endowments it possessed before 
it allieditself with that encasement, and none of the acquirements 
it gained during inhabitation. These areall aninherent part of it- 
self, of its own capital, appertain to it, accompany it wherever it 
goes. A man leases a house for a time and dwells in it, using 
it for purposes of business and pleasure and domestic life. He 
accumulates a number of effects, and the different rooms have 
fuller contents as years go on, each content appropriate to the 
room. Circumstances lead him to change his residence, pos- 
sibly to a better one, but no one supposes “that he leaves behind 
all his properties because he no longer occupies those particu- 
lar rooms. Is he never to eat any more after giving up his 
old dining-room, never read because that particular library is 
vacated? Not at all; he takes with him his table apparatus 
and his books, and uses in his new quarters such as are practi- 
cable there. And so when an Ego passes from one incarna- 
tion to another. Its possessions of memory, experience, char- 
aéter—the very things, in fact, which make it what it is asa 
distinct individual—belong to it, not to the body it last em- 
ployed, and accompany it in its change. But some of these 
have no aétual part in the new life it is about to undergo. 
That life may have in many respects, and must have in some, 
a very different leading purpose, for each life in a series is 
designed to educe some particular merit or correct some par- 
ticular evil. Hence the whole capital of the Ego cannot be 
utilized at one era, for unneeded traits must be kept in abey- 
ance while needed ones are brought to the fore. In order to 
make this possible, the memory of preceding lives has to be 
temporarily clouded, for if the past was open to the mind, 
interesting recollections and persistent speculation upon what 
might have been the outcome if other courses had been taken 
would so occupy attention that present affairs would receive no 
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care. The exigencies of the case therefore require that past 
incarnations shall not be perceptible to the Ego and divert 
concentration from the present, through the Ego may easily - 
find in character and in circumstances many a trace of prior 
experiences, quite enough to indicate to it the specific duty 
now incumbent. But this becloudment of memory is not 
effacement, obliteration; it is merely a temporary obscuration 
indispensable to the evolutionary order: and it is not due to 
the absence of a former physical brain; it is due to that wise 
provision of Nature that the path shall be cleared of needless 
obstacles when an Ego starts upon a fresh career. 

Furthermore, Theosophical authorities hold that at a cer- 
tain stage in our evolution as Adepts there occurs an unveiling 
of the whole of our past, so that the Initiate of that grade has 
the prerogative of complete survey of his preceding lives. 
This would be impossible if memory was conditioned upon 
existence of the brain recording events at their time. These 
various brains had disintegrated ages before the prerogative 
accrued. 

Still further. Knowledge is dependent on memory, for it 
is memory which conserves facts acquired; it is, in reality 
facts remembered. Now every case of extraordinary genius 
in childhood, such as musical or mathematical prodigies, is a 
case of reproduction in the existing incarnation of acquire- 
ments made in an earlier, probably a not remote one. The 
knowledge, say of music or arithmetic, thus exhibited had 
been stored up within the Ego, and in the initial part of the 
new career was astonishingly brought out. But there was a 
new brain. Hence memory is not dependent on the continu- 
ance of the brain which first received the knowledge; and, if 
not, the absence of that brain cannot be the reason for the 
suspension of memory. 

In truth, as was said at the outset, memory, like reason, 
conscience, affection, is an attribute. of the individuality, one 
of its essential faculties. We are no more to look for it in the 
physical body than we are to look for the parts of a watch in 
the case which merely encloses the watch. Scientific men 
admit that memory is an indestructible faculty, nothing being 
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forgotten except apparently, but all revivable under fitting 
conditions. If scientific men perceive this of one incarnation, 
their explorations being limited to that, much more may The- 
osophists perceive it of the eternal Ego, whose successive 
reémbodiments are but parts of an evolutionary whole, all 
with unity of purpose and character, all under one Law and 
all conserving for the future the inheritance of the past. 


OVecEort dl O IN eC COR TAT 


How does Theosophy account for what ts called ‘‘inspirational 
Speaking” ? For example, [ have an acquaintance of many 
years standing who 1s in no manner spiritually or intellectu- 
ally inclined. On the contrary, he is what ts known as a shrewd 
and ‘sharp’ speculator, devoted to material comforts and 
pleasures, and not over-scrupulous tn his methods of acquiring 
wealth,—in other words, a stock gambler and ‘*‘promoter”’, 
aman of undoubted ability, but of a sordid kind. The tdea 
of unselfishly working for the good of humanity probably 
never entered his mind, and, tf suggested to him, would be 
received with contempt as the vaporing of acrank Recently 
the power of inpirational speaking has been developed in this 
man. On suttable occasions, without previous thought or prep- 
aration, he will speak at length and fluently on abstract sub- 
jetts, expressing lofty sentiments clothed in diction beyond his 
normal ability. Ls only auditor may be a stenographer who 
records his sayings, though if interrupted by a question on 
business he will give an appropriate reply and immediately 
proceed with his discourse. Whence comes this power, and, 
af for good, why to a person so devoid of spirituality and 
unselfishness ? 


Ans.— There are two distinét questions here,—the rationale 
of inspirational speaking, and the compatibility of inspiration 
with an unspiritual character. Comprehension of the former 
would explain the latter. 

Inspiration is a ‘‘breathing in”, and a breathing of ideas 
into conscious perception and speech must evidently be either 
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from a source within the person or from a source without. 
In the former case it would be from either the God immanent 
in every man, or from the upper and (to him) largely unknown 
part of his being,—the Higher Manas. As the immanent God 
is absent from no one, except from such hopelessly degraded 
monsters of iniquity as have cut off all connection with Divin- 
ity, it is entirely possible that this God—this Higher Self — 
may, for certain purposes and at certain times, see fit to use 
the physical form for direét voicing of Divine truth, the moral 
nature and the intelligent faculty not being channels or in any 
way factors, only the brain and vocal apparatus being used as 
atool. Orit may be that the Higher Mind of the individual, 
ordinarily functioning so imperfectly as it does in any of us, 
yet really cognizant of measureless reaches of supersensual 
truth, may at times break through usual barriers and flood the 
being with its radiance and force, causing an outflow of ele- 
vated thought. In either of these cases there is a sudden open- 
ing outward of the higher and concealed constituent of the 
individual, the lower and palpable being employed as its agent. 
; A source without might be an intelligence still belonging 

to the human grade, however exalted, released from the bodily 
limitations binding us ordinary mortals, and able to impress 
itself on one of us,—say a high Chela or an Adept; or it might 
be one from a grade above humanity and no longer connected 
with a body, however ethereal,—not at all the ‘‘spirit” of a 
dead man, but a spirit of higher order than men either liv- 
ing or dead. It is entirely conceivable that either a Master 
or a still more exalted being might, if in his view the occasion 
warranted, ‘‘breathe in” sentiments which could thus be voiced 
by a recipient on the ordinary human plane. Who can dis- 
prove such a possibility? 

The difficulty is in conceding any such source in the case 
of speakers low in character, morals, or ideals. There is 
instinctively felt an incongruity. One expects that any exalted 
intelligence would choose for its expression a channel pure, 
seemly, uncontaminating, allied in spiritual quality. We cannot 
readily admit the fact, much less the propriety, of lofty truth 
disclosing itself through unworthy lips. Yet while this difficulty 
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cannot be wholly done away, there may be some considerations 
which show that it is not fatal. 

One is that, as matter of faét, depraved men have at times 
uttered truths of unquestionable spiritual value. Byron and 
Pope did so; hymns of lofty fervor have been composed by 
writers of opposite character; it has been said of some clergy- 
men that they preached best when intoxicated. Whether these 
were cases of the better nature expressing itself in moments 
of liberation, or of outside agencies using mental endowments 
for beneficent purposes, matters not: good came out from a 
bad mouth. 

Another is that, as has been hinted, we cannot set bounds to 
the manifestation of either the Divine principle in every man or 
his higher human principle. We simply do not know the nature 
or degree of the obstacles which are really prohibitory. Some 
certainly seem to be so, and we cannot at all conceive how they 
should be otherwise, and yet it is only fair to admit that we 
are profoundly ignorant of the laws in that department, and if 
of the laws, then of the possibilities. In a very inferior region 
we perceive in ourselves certain incongruities in chara¢ter and 
aét, certain high and low desires conjoined in our own souls, 
certain experiences which seem to be mutually exclusive yet 
which are actually coéxistent. And everybody has noticed in 
his acquaintances doings which appear quite at variance with 
what is known of their dispositions and general trend. In 
other words, the incongruous are not necessarily the incompat- 
ible. If we project this truth up into higher planes, some of 
the perplexity moderates. 

A third, a very important, consideration is that Karma has 
enormous range. If a man, as we see him, was merely a pro- 
duct of this incarnation, he could hardly exhibit such contrasts 
as really manifest. But in truth he is a product of very many 
incarnations, and fragments of former ones may very well turn 
up in the jumble of present experiences. For instance, a per- 
son who has taken some real steps in spiritual development 
may not have overcome certain serious evils in character, and 
may have to return again and again till he does. Naturally the 
latter will be more prominent on the surface during that pro- 
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cess, and neither he nor his associates understand what real 
attainment lies beneath and in apparent abeyance. But at 
times, under suitable conditions, this may display itself to the 
amazement of all. We know very well ourselves that all parts 
of our nature do not develop simultaneously, and if this is true 
of one incarnation it is reasonable to expect it in a series. Sup- 
pose that a man in back time was devout and cultivated open- 
ness to spiritual impressions, was not specially intellectual, and 
had strong sensual passions. In this incarnation his special 
obligation might be the correcting the last, intellect might be 
strong and spirituality obscured. Yet it would not be unnatural 
that in some cycle of emotion or principle the quiescent spirit- 
ual force should blaze forth, asserting itself temporarily and 
proving its past evolution. No one would have surmised its 
existence, and its appearance would be in contrast with the rest 
of him, though quite natural to anyone with such an accu- 
mulated power. And it is easy to think of many analogous 
combinations. 

The real man, the real individuality, is made up of a large 
number of personalities not yet harmonized, synthesized into a 
consistent whole. One of these, the present one, is manifest- 
ing. How can we see through it the other and inconsistent 
ones which have had their day and left their contributions to 
the general character? Only an Adept could do this. But as 
we cannot possibly perceive these pasts, we cannot assert 
among them the existence or non-existence of any particular 
type and consequently of any particular condition to the pro- 
cess known as ‘‘inspiration”’. 

Furthermore, our great ignorance even of a man’s present 
constitution affects possibility of judgment as to his suitabil- 
ity for use as a channel of thought from higher planes. This 
suitability consists in part of a psychic sensibility or impres- 
sionability. It may be so marked as to make him a peculiarly 
serviceable medium for transmitting valuable truths, though 
his moral nature may not appreciate those truths or even be in 
harmony with them. If no other person with equal psyczxic 
fitness is available, he may be used in default of such. Bal- 
aam was a good prophet though not a good man. 
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But, of course, whatever may be advanced in explanation, 
there must always be in life many problems which no existing 
knowledge can settle. The number will diminish as the con- 
tents of the unseen world are opened up, and as Theosophy is 
a universal science it must include full explication of each. 
Still, we know as yet very little of Theosophy, even as we 
know very little of the universe it deals with, and we often 
shall have to assume that interpretations exist, though not 
attainable at this stage. 


OTOP ES TiO INC CX exe: 


In the last answer on page 34 of ‘Key to Theosophy’, the 
‘state of unalloyed bliss” not being previously proved, ts not 
the answer given without logical weight ? 

Again. tf unmerited misery endured in any particular earth- 
life be a reason of and cause for a succeeding state of bliss, 
could there be any such state in anticipation for one whose 
circumstances are comparatively comfortable ? 

3. Ls not the Devachantic state a result of and reward for spir- 
etual unfoldment ? 


Ans.—(1.) These words are immediately followed by 
‘‘as J am prepared to prove”’, and at the end of the paragraph 
it is said, ‘‘However, we can discuss this in detail later”. 
Why did you not read from page 145 on, where the promised 
proof and discussion are given? 

(2.) Unmerited misery is not stated as the only reason for 
later happiness, but merely as @ reason. Of course it could not 
operate as a factor if an individual had no misery or if his mis- 
ery was merited, but there might be other factors in his case 
which would secure for him Devachan. You might say ‘‘Gov- 
ernment bonds will give a man an income”, but it would not 
follow that no other bonds would, or that a man without Gov- 
ernment bonds must of necessity be penniless. Moreover, even 
where a person’s circumstances are ‘‘comparatively comfort- 
able”, even, indeed, where they are affluent, he is by no 
means free from trouble. Nobody is. Life has sorrows for 
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the most fortunate. Sickness and anxiety and heart-aches and 
death invade every household. As we all have afflictions, 
Nature provides for all of us a compensation for them in the 
hereafter. 

(3.) Not of that only. If that was its single quality, 
Masters, as having the largest spiritual unfoldment, would have 
the largest Devachan, whereas they do not have any at all, 
having surpassed the boundaries of illusion. Devachan is the 
fitting complement to a life on earth, but its character depends 
on the character of that life. Degree of spirituality is one ele- 
ment in that charaéter and determines the degree of spirituality 
in the Devachanic award, yet there may be much other merit, 
not distinétively spiritual, which will have its fruits there. 
Honest purpose to do the right, beneficent habits, unselfish 
disposition, integrity, fine ideals, and other virtuous traits will 
enrich the subject’s Devachan. Spiritual evolution is the most 
important thing for men, but it is not the only thing which 
must be recognized in viewing the contents of human exist- 
ence. Nature's laws and processes include every faét. Here 
again, in reading the Key, it would be well not to stop at 
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OVE OT LOnereC Cea 


ls saying that ‘‘the Theosophical Society has no opinions” equi- 
valent to saying that it does not teach anything? 


Ans.—Nearly so, but the latter is a somewhat fuller and 
more correct expression. The Society disclaims both the pos- 
session of dogma and the purpose to inculcate it. Noris there 
anything paradoxical in this position, if one at all recognizes 
the distinétion between the Society and a Church. A Church 
claims to hold a certain definite body of dogma of Divine 
origin, the use whereof is essential to human welfare, and to 
have commission to promulgate this. The: Society is a volun- 
tary association of persons who hold the conviction that ail 
men constitute one family, and who desire to seek truth with- 
out bonds or restraints or any imputations on individual beliefs. 
Every member of the T.S. is absolutely free in his religious 
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and other opinions, as its Constitution proclaims, which could 
not be the case if the Constitution enjoined any dogma what- 
ever. None such appears therein, and hence there can be none 
to be taught. 

As a Society, therefore, the T.S. teaches nothing. But a 
Theosophical Society is naturally composed in the main of The- 
osophists, just as an Astronomical Society is composed of as- 
tronomers, and there may be such a thing as Theosophy and 
individual Theosophists may teach it, just as individual astron- 
omers may teach astronomy. In fa¢t, most F.T.S. think it 
their very important duty to circulate as widely as possible the 
truths they have found so salutary and which they believe to 
have world-wide value, but this they do as individuals and as 
Theosophists, not as F.T.S. The distinction is very clear, very 
correct, very cogent. 

This matter is more fully treated in Forum 62, Question 
cccx, and in 20, Question xcv1, and there are some important 
thoughts in 30, Question cLx, and in 32, Question CLxvIl. 


OMmrs wrON, CC COCK Ils 


In what way and through whom have the special efforts been 
made by the Masters the last quarter of each century to bring 
about the results now attempted through the T.S.? 


W.Q./.— On the belief held by so many that the ‘Masters 
have acted through the T.S. and have done so before in other 
centuries, many names might be mentioned as possibly those 
who at other times have been made or induced to aét to the 
same end. Jacob Boehme seems to be one. He was acted on 
thus and wrote much in the same line, though with a Christian 
and anthropomorphic tendency and bias. He was followed by 
many, and to this day has influence through his books. He 
was very ignorant as the world goes, but showed great interior 
learning. He was a poor shoemaker. He was once inter- 
viewed by a total stranger who told him he was destined to 
wield such an influence, and never saw the person again. 
Count St. Martin in France was another, and Count St. Ger- 
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main, both having, as would appear from their writings, a 
knowledge of the source of their inspiration absent from 
Boehme. St. Martin was learned and had much correspond- 
ence with other lands on these very matters, but of course 
not so specific in detail. Cagliostro was another, and from all 
the records left of him, much of which was used by the novel- 
ist Dumas, he was an active agent of similar influences and 
spoke the same words and dealt in similar matters. He was 
not a charlatan, but was a man of great power. At the same 
time was Swedenborg, who was an unconscious instrument, 
but one who wielded a very great influence in all directions 
even down to the present day. His theories were in advance 
of the time. 

As to the manner of setting the work going, it differs with 
each place and time, and according to the time assumes a dif- 
ferent phase. Bcoehme, for instance, was moved from within, 
and Swedenborg the same, for if an Adept has the powers 
credited to him it is easy for him to inject the right thought 
and aspiration at the right time to bring on the desired effect. 
In the case of H. P. Blavatsky we have one who evidently 
was fully aware of the work and who and what was at work. 
Hence her greater and wider power. This was exactly in 
accordance with the times she lived in, for now thought and 
religion are free; and hence, as she said, the time was come 
to make it more plain and definite. Doubtless at the next 
messenger’s coming it will be plainer still, as it is not likely 
the world will go back to barbarism. 
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Ora oe Oo NeaC Ce OX RE ED: 


At a discussion in our Branch upon Mahdtmés the following 
questions were asked: First, do Mahdtmds live very much 
longer than other people? Second, Have any of them lived 
wn their present incarnation so long as to have a personal recol- 
leétton and knowledge of prehtstoric events? Third, of they 
do not live longer than ordinary men, how do they get their 
knowledge of prehistoric events? Fourth, by what authority 
as tt asserted that Jesus and Paul were Adepts or Mahétmés? 


Rk. A.—In putting the last question I fully conceded that 
the life of Jesus as related by his four biographers fully 
warranted the placing him in the highest rank of teachers 
known to history; but as regards Paul, or Saul, I thought the 
case was far different. The writer of the paper had asserted, 
very properly as I think, that no one could become an Adept 
until he had proved his fitness by a long term of apprenticeship 
during which he should have lived honorably, justly, and in 
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daily testimony to the principle of Brotherhood and respect for 
the rights of all. And I asked how, then, could Paul be a fit 
candidate with his record as a chief among cruel and blood- 
thirsty persecutors, in which business of persecuting he was 
engaged to the very moment of his sudden conversion. The 
meeting desired explanation by the Forum. 


Ans —Ffirst. It is understood that Mahatmas do live far 
longer than ordinary men, and this for obvious reasons. They 
are free from the vices, competitions, struggles, worries, and 
anxieties which exhaust the strength of life on our level, 
They dwell in regions and under conditions apart from the mi- 
asmatic influences inevitable to us. They have passed beyond 
the necessity of incarnation in gross physical bodies, and their 
more ethereal vestures are not subjected to the risks, diseases, 
strains, and outlays of ours. They are in closer touch with the 
fountain of life, and have knowledge of methods of prolong- 
ing life. 

Second. But it is. not understood that they have lived or 
can live for the thousands of years since recorded history 
began. Theosophical writings hint at an endurance of some 
centuries, but nothing definite seems to have been given on 
authority. 

Third. From records preserved by the Brotherhood though 
inaccessible to us, and from inspeétion of the Astral Light. 
. Fourth. Mrs. ete Oakley,: Hi: P.B.’s :pupik in her leeture 
on Theosophy and Occultism, quotes H.P.B. as calling Jesus 
that wise ‘‘ Galilean Adept”. In Luctfer, Vol. 1v, page 44, 
HP, B: calls Jesus ‘*the great Avatar on whom the Christian 
legend is hung” and ‘‘the true Initiate’; and on page 232 says 
‘“These rhemata of Jesus are indeed the arcane utterances of 
an Initiate’. In /szs, Vol. 1, page 145, she calls Jesus an Ini- 
tiate, and on page 561 says that he ‘thad been himself initiated”, 
etc. In Lucifer, Vol. 1v, page 42, she speaks of ees the 
Apostle Initiate, the Master-Builder” ; in /szs, Vol. u, page gt, 
says of him “He thus declares himself an ‘adept, nek the 
right to zzztzate others”. (Italics are hers). Also see Jszs, 
Vol. u, page 146, for further proofs. [For most of these — 
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references the Editor has to thank his learned friend, Mr. 
Claude Falls Wright, American Seétion Leéturer. Other cases 
may be found in Jszs. ] 

The difficulty stated by ‘‘R.A.” is serious. Before at all 
treating it there may be made a remark of very wide applica- 
tion, to-wit: in Theosophy (though perhaps no more so than 
in ordinary life) one encounters not a few facts so strange, 
even paradoxical, that the mind staggers; one has to fall back 
on the consideration that many of the elements, and therefore 
much of the solution, are of necessity hidden from us, so that 
all we can do is to gather from reason, analogy, and probabil- 
ity such mitigations of the difficulty as shall reduce its propor- 
tions, even though frankly avowing that it is not removed. 
The present subject is an illustration. How is it possible that 
a persecutor for religious opinion, even an accomplice in mur- 

_der for it, should in the same incarnation become an Initiate? 
One can only put forward palliations of the anomaly such as 
these :— 

(a) Saul’s error, deplorable as it was, was not moral but 
intellectual. His moving principle was intense religious zeal, 
and an intellectual mistake in supposing cvércion pleasing to 
God and beneficial to men directed that zeal into a wrong chan- 
nel. When the mistake was corrected and the right direétion 
given, his religious zeal would naturally propel him to great 
individual advance and to vast and self-sacrificing humanitarian 
effort. He had in him the makings of an Apostle: when the 
proper pattern was given he became one. The case would 
have been altogether different if he had been morally instead 
of intellectually wrong,—loving cruelty as such, intolerant of 
opinion merely because opposed to his own, seeking promotion 
through fanatacism. 

(6) This intense religious zeal, evidenced through his 
whole career both after and before his ‘‘conversion”’, must 
have been the produét of long devotion to spiritual things. It 
meant a progressive consecration to the highest interests dur- 
ing probably many incarnations, being a growth, not a spurt. 
In fact, it was so exceptional that he must have long been 
ripening for Initiation. 
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-(c) Inevery case of Initiation, the aspirant, after an evo- 
lutionary course, must of necessity reach a point where every 
obstacle save a final one has been surmounted, and when Ini- 
tiation will be attained as soon as that final obstacle is out of the 
way. And as Initiation has to take place in some one incarna- 
tion, the final obstacle has to be removed in the same, ‘hat 
obstacle may be a fault of chara¢ter, of habit, of any nature 
in any department. In Saul’s case, why may it not have been 
the mistake of supposing religious coércion a duty to God? If 
so, and if, whether by a sudden revelation or a gradual percep- 
tion, the mistake was seen and ended, there would be nothing 
to bar him from Initiation after such immediate preparation as 
was necessary could be secured. And, in fact, he did retire 
for three years to Arabia before beginning his Apostolic work 
and letters. ; 

(qd) Noone of us is able to diagnose the spiritual status 
of a single ordinary individual whom we know. We rightly 
infer character from atts so far as we can see those acts. We 
have no other criterion. But there are very many acts which 
we do not see, and—what is more important —there are whole 
sections of chara¢éter which are temporarily in abeyance and 
not manifesting pronouncedly, if at all. This must be so 
because of the workings of Reincarnation and Karma. Hence 
the exhibition of a present personality gives only partial clue 
to the nature of the obscured individuality. If this is true of 
ordinary people, much more so of men really advanced and 
approaching Occult preferment. They are still working off 
imperfections or hindrances, and these are naturally in the fore- 
ground, acquired excellences being in large measure torpid. It 
is probable that there are such men and women in every com- 
munity of size, unsuspected, never correctly read by familiars, 
not even reading themselves. More than this: there are cases 
of persons who have actually taken Occult degrees but are forced 
back by Karma to incarnations of purging from evil or of acqui- 
sition of a necessary force. These are said to be cases of ‘‘ob- 
scuration”. An Adept would detect them, but none of us can, 
nor can they themselves. If, then, the strange inconsistencies in 
good men—and in bad, for that matter—startle and amaze us 
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at times, appearing an almost hopeless puzzle even under the 
light of a knowledge of human nature with its tangles and para- 
doxes; and if contradictions in chara¢ter have to be admitted as 
facts, referable back to past lives and to Karmic operations, 
neither of which we know; similar inconsistencies in incipient 
Adepts are conceivable for like reasons, It is certainly astonish- 
ing that the God-fearing and God-loving Saul should have been 
full of malignant hatred to good men of other beliefs; yet is it 
any more astonishing than the conduét of the pious David in 
the matter of Uriah, or of the wise Solomon in the matter of 
his harem ? 

(e) The suddenness of an apparent change in character is 
less inexplicable than it seeins. Long preparations may have 
led up to it, and the revolution be brought about by a smart 
shock. A super-saturated solution in chemistry may be precip- 
itated by a jar, and a large social crisis by a single incident. 
So in an individual life, where all has been made ready through 
vast preparatory processes and only some casualty be needed to 
bring the result suddenly to a head. We perceive the result, 
but not the processes. 

Now, as was said, these considerations do not dispose of the 
difficulty stated by ‘‘R.A.” But they bring up points which 
modify it. Nothing has been urged on the direct evidence 
that St. Paul was an Initiate. One intimation is in / Cor., ii, 6, 
ancwanotier ine] Cor. Xiijpe 5. 


H.S B.—Madame Blavatsky, writing in the Key to Theoso- 
ophy, declined to reply definitely as to whether the Mahatmas 
lived longer than ordinary men. She said, ‘‘ What is the age of 
ordinary men?”, and cited the instance of a man who lived to 
be 190. The Laws of Manu and the Vishnu Purdna make the 
average length of a man’s life in this Age 100 years. It is 
understood that the duration of the physical body is referred to 
here, because the Ego is considered as immortal and imperish- 
able. The time of duration of the physical and astral forms 
would depend on the kind of matter in them and the control- 
ling power of the Ego. The kind of matter in them would be 
determined by the Skandhas from previous lives. The body of 
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a man whose mind is always tranquil would last much longer 
than one always torn by confli¢ting passions, and a person who 
had learned self control in past lives would karmically inherit a 
good body. The body of a selfish man is full of fighting, each 
large center of vitality selfishly drawing life away from the 
others, and such a body cannot last long, and also because the 
occupant has not the experience and the power needed to bring 
these discordant elements into harmonious aé¢tion. But the 
body of a man who lives a life of altruism aud self-sacrifice 
will be full of harmony, all the parts and organs working in 
unison. Then aman would need to know the way in which 
life enters the body, and how it is used, and how given out, as 
well as the relations between the astral and physical bodies. 
In the bodies of most men life is used up faster than it is taken 
in, and presently the machinery runs down. This is due to 
ignorance of life and to discord and mental disturbances. But 
anyone who has the knowledge can take in life from the ocean 
of Jiva around us in larger quantities, and not only preserve 
his own body but help those around him. The first thing 
needed in this is a calm and placid mind which will react bene- 
ficially upon the body, By the ordinary attributes of Adept- 
ship a Mahatma would have the knowledge and power needed 
to prolong the life of his body for very considerable peri- 
ods of time. He would naturally keep such a body as long as it 
was useful. I do not think that all Mahatmas live in physical 
bodies, for many of them are Nirmanakayas, and such have 
no body in the ordinary sense of the word. But if we know 
the laws of life, what difference do the years of the body 
make? However, as regards the duration of the body of a 
Mahatma I have heard it stated that a physical body of the 
highest type may be made to last about four hundred and 
ninety years. This brings us to the point that Adepts do 
not need to retain any given body in order to have personal 
recollections of events now centuries past. 

It is well understood by students that memory is not a 
function of the body alone, and this question has often been 
discussed in the Forum. (See the first question in No. 67). 
There is no break in the consciousness of a Mahatma— Nir- 
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manakaya or Buddha—whether in or out of a physical body. 
All the writers agree on this. There are many statements of 
this in Theosophical, Brahminical, Buddhist, Sufi, and Taoist 
writings. It is very clearly spoken of in so exoteric a work as 
the Light of Asta, and in Mr. Isaacs. This will show where 
to find a long list of answers to the third part of the question. 
And here I wish to quote from the Secret Doctrine (vol. u, p. 
281; n. ed., p. 294), a passage about the Four Kumaras who 
protect and instruct humanity. ‘‘Out of the seven virgin-men 
four sacrificed themselves for the sins of the world and the 
instruction of the ignorant, to remain till the end of the pres- 
ent Manvantara. Though unseen, they are ever present. 
When people say of one of them, ‘He is dead’; behold, he is 
alive and under another form. These are the Head, the 
Heart, the Soul, and the Seed of undying knowledge.” It 
seems to me that these Four are the great source of informa- 
tion for Adepts. 


OU Sl TON COC XX. OVE 


Is tt ever allowable to influence another person’s mind with intent 
to do so? For instance, some one injures me, and to help in 
fighting down resentment [ try to send hima kind thought, 
that he may see his fault and mend, or again, [ am alone im 
the house and my child ts taken suddenly sick and I need help, 
I therefore try toinfluence my husband to come home. I know 
of persons who are interested in this Question. 


Ans.—Intentional influence upon the minds of others is not 
an ethical matter as to the right or wrong of which opinions 
may differ: it is one of those universal, inevitable, continual 
facts in hourly life, just as much an inherent faétor in human 
relations as uwzintentional influence. Unless people were to 
maintain a silence like that of the Trappist monks, they must 
be constantly expressing thoughts, announcing plans, exchang- 
ing ideas, and these, as they enter the minds of the hearers, 
must produce some consequent result. Even silent a¢ts do 
this, for a deed of courtesy or benevolence or public spirit may 
be seen by a bystander and make an impression. But in the 
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mere ordinary contact of men with men in the simplest social 
intercourse, there is and ever must be a perpetual use of speech, 
and this, even when no more than an expression of pérsonal. 
thought, affects the hearer. In point of fact, however, most 
speech is a good deal more: it is used with the purpose of so 
presenting thought as to influence favorably the one addressed. 
This is the whole aim of argument, which is a direét attempt 
to demonstrate truth and to convert an opponent through that 
demonstration; it is the aim of oratory, an attempt to sway the 
feelings through exciting them; and it is the obvious aim of all 
hortatory address, such as preaching, an attempt to move the 
will through conscience. In private life, we of necessity 
endeavor to persuade or to convince as the need of codperation 
from others requires us to justify the plans we have in view, 
and a very large part of social conversation arises from a 
divergence of opinions which the participants desire to change 
into a unity. So that it is not merely ‘‘allowable”, it is una- 
voidable, that we ‘‘influence another person’s mind with intent 
to da so”. 

Yet there is a very real question of duty as to this influence. 
As with many another matter, the abstraét principle may be 
correct, but distinétions arise when it comes to be applied. 
So here: such influence is in itself perfectly proper, but there 
may be grievous impropriety in either its means or its extent. 
Take the former. A man desires to commend to another an 
opinion or a policy which he has at heart: he brings forward all 
the arguments in its favor, and fortifies them with the best 
illustrations he can adduce. This is an appeal, a perfectly 
legitimate appeal, to intelligence. Or he desires some proper 
favor for himself, and requests it in terms directed to tne good- 
will and right feeling of the other. This is an appeal to senti- 
ment, and equally legitimate. If he had the power of thought- 
transference and could lodge his thought in the other mind 
without the use of words, the process, assuming that there was 
no constraint in either case, would be just as proper, for pro- 
priety does not exact that ideas shall be necessarily embodied 
in words. There was a time once, and there doubtless will be 
again, when humanity communicated without vocal utterance. 
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But let us suppose that instead of the legitimate use of argu- 
ment or sentiment, the other mind being left free to accede to 
that influence or to resist it, an attempt is made—say through 
hypnotism—to impose one will upon the other. This would 
be an abnegation of appeal to the mind, and would be a use of 
psycho-physiological force. There would be no rational con- 
viction in it; indeed, no different quality from an effect upon 
the brain from liquor or opiates. Virtually, threats would be 
of like character, : 

Take the case of extent. To induce accord with his views 
or compliance with his wishes, a man brings forward all such 
honorable considerations.as will operate upon another's mind. 
Quite fair. But again suppose that he uses hypnotism and thus 
makes in effect the other his slave. This wouid be to substi- 
tute coércion for influence, for hypnotic exercise is really the 
effacement of the subject’s self-determining power and his 
entire subjection to control. No one has a right to enslave 
another in either body or mind. Leaving out of consideration 
cases of involuntary cure of drunkenness, etc., through hypno- 
tism, and of needful constraint of children, lunatics, and crime 
inals, it may even be said that any overpowering influence upon 
another’s mind opposes that development of self-reliance which 
is essential to individual progress. It may occur, and does 
occur, sometimes in private life where two natures, the one 
strong and the other weak, are conne¢ted by affection, and 
where a constant subordination of the weak comes gradually 
about through no intention but from habit, the stronger nature 
not perceiving the duty of educating the other. Many cases 
in matrimony and in friendship illustrate this. 

The two instances cited by the querent seem to violate no 
propriety. They are on a level with the constant influences all 
- men of necessity employ in their daily intercourse. They do 
not employ reprehensible means or carry influence, beyond a 
legitimate point. They are entirely praiseworthy in them- 
selves, having only good purposes in view, and they are an 
exercise of thought which anyone is as much at liberty to make 
as if he put it into words. Where, then, can there be any pos- 
sible objection to them? In fact, if every human being when 
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believing himself injured sent out a kindly thought to the 
injurer instead of nursing antagonism and a hope of reprisals, 
enmities would be very short-lived and the reign of general 
peace be neared; and if everyone ministering to another’s 
wants asked mentally for help therein, unselfish care for bene- 
ficiaries would grow in volume and strength. We need never 
be afraid of injuring anyone by putting forth a generous and 
loving thought to him or in him, and even the less so if our 
scrupulous regard for his rights and liberty makes us cautious 
of doing anything which might impair either. 


OUESTION. CCCx x Ve 


The assertion 1s made in Theosophical literature that mediums 
generally end in ruin, physically and morally. Where are 
the proofs of this assertion? Are there statistics to warrant 
this statement, or are they only from private knowledge ? 
This ts an tmportant question. We often go on the platform 
and say that so-and-so is the case, without being prepared to 
prove our assertions. We are then only acting the parrot. 
Now tf there are any statistics regarding this question, please 
give them. TI should like name, date, and what disease, etc., 
was the result of mediumship. It seems to me that those of 
us who are not prepared to prove our statements had better 
stop making them. 


Ans.— There are frequently in life accepted beliefs which 
are rooted in large areas of fact and express succinétly the 
result of much observation, but which could only be demon- 
strated through an extensive research into records and biogra- 
phies. For this the Forum has no adequate time. Of course 
it would be absurd to say that every popular belief must be 
true because popular, for many have been disproved, others 
are being discredited, and still others will be as knowledge and 
investigation make headway. Yet a generally accepted belief 
among intelligent people has some presumption in its favor, 
for it implies a considerable number of concrete fa¢ts from 
which the belief has been generalized, and also that the beleif 
is not in itself improbable or fantastic. 
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Now the idea that mediums usually end in physical and 
moral ruin is one which has grown out of the history of Spirit- 
ualism during the forty or more years of its career. So many 
have been the instances, so few the exceptions, that a common 
conviction has formed itself, so strong that its statement has 
become a truism. It is not merely that fraud and imposture 
have been so incessant, or that so small a number of mediums 
preserve reputations through their professional course, or that 
even some of the most reliable have admitted the impossibility 
of at times refraining from humbug when under pressure at 
periods of exhaustion, or that moral scandals are so general. 
It-is that the conditions under which the life is led, and also 
the enfeeblement of the will which must result when the sub- 
ject deliberately places himself during most of his time under 
‘fcontrol”’, tend inevitably to degradation of principle. Occult 
Science furnishes reasons why the continual pressure and influ- 
ence of spooks, elementals, and elementaries ruin the one wel- 
coming them. Hence there are d priori grounds for expecting 
this result, and the history of Spiritualism verifies the 

In the Key to Theosophy, pages 193-6, H.P.B discusses this 
matter and gives instances of the ruin spoken of. The pam- 
phlet, 7he Vamptres of Onset, is testimony from a Spiritualist. 
Plenty of the same is scattered through journalism, and new 
cases appear from time to time in the press. The common 
belief that stage-life tends to moral declension is not a Puritan- 
ical prejudice, but has foundation in abundant and well-known 
facts, receiving fresh support from newspapers all the time; 
and similarly the belief that Spiritualistic mediums usually fall 
into moral disaster; though of neither can one furnish an 
exhaustive catalogue, with names, dates, and details. 


OUESDPLON C@exk XVI. 


Can the Forum throw any light on what Col. Olcott means 
in his article in Path for October, 1594, page 204, in speaking 
of ‘‘auto-suggestion’’ when refering to those who claim to have 
reached higher levels in Occult development? TI should like to 
have this fully explained, tf possible. 
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Ans.—Col. Olcott is rebuking pretension and humbug, 
and instances the case of a mere beginner in Theosophic life 
deporting himself with mysterious airs and a general tone of 
superiority to his fellows. The Colonel had said that the The- 
osophical ideal of the perfect man cannot be reached in one 
incarnation, and that to realize this is toensure modesty. Then 
he goes on to say that the pretension described is humbug, 
and is really either hypocrisy or auto-suggestion. When a 
man who has made hardly any advance in Occultism, knowing 
barely a faét or two and quite uninformed as to either the laws 
of esoteric science or the interior discipline required, considers 
himself already progressed upon the road and shows by his 
manner that conviction, the phenomenon must be referable to 
one of two causes. He may be deliberately attempting to 
impose, consciously posing with intent to deceive, in which 
case there is hypocrisy. Or he may be simply self-deceived, 
imagining in his inexperience that the little knowledge he has 
gained is much. That is a frequent occurrence among tyros in 
any “scieiice,’ and therefore entirely possible in this. The 
notion has not been’imparted to such a person by anybody 
else, but is merely the result of his own immaturity and 
conceit,—a piece of ‘‘auto-suggestion” as Col. Olcott calls it. 

There may be added to the above the further remark that 
the really wise do not put on airs of wisdom, but are modest 
and unobtrusive. Ostentation usually means interior. hollow- 
ness, not only because the solid does not need to court display, 
but because display is repugnant to it. There is no reason 
why the rule so universal in other departments of human 
learning should not hold in Occultism, and very high claims to 
rank or knowledge naturally arouse suspicion. One of the 
most noticeable features in the communications from Masters 
quoted in the Occult World and Esoteric Buddhism is their 
freedom from assertiveness and their courteous tone of com- 
mending truth rather than imposing it. In strong contrast is 
the demeanor of the babes in wisdom whom Col. Olcott laughs 
at and rebukes. 
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Cee SONIC CC Ox xV EL. 


ls it an advantage or otherwise for a child to be psychic? Tf an 
adult ts mediumistic, 2s wt to be regarded as an evil, or, pro- 
perly trained, 1s tt a help on the Path? AG sometimes a 
person suddenly feels impelled—the words tumbling out of 
one’s mouth, as it were—to foretell future events, which 
more often than not come true, 1s that mediumship and to be 
avoided? There ts no seeing or hearing, only an tmpelling 
force: ts that to be struggled against? These questions have 
come up in our Branch. 


Ans.— The proper reply to the first query turns mainly on 
the meaning given to the word ‘‘psychic”. If to be psychic 
is to be visionary, flighty, queer, seeing and hearing strange 
things to which no intelligible sense can be attributed, always 
perplexed and in confusion over the contrast between tangible 
matters and visions, there can be no advantage. Anybody of 
any age would thus be rendered unpractical, certainly unfitted 
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for useful life in a world of very prosaic realities which cannot 
be avoided and should be utilized. 

But to be psychic is not necessarily to be this. Percipience 
of the astral plane, receptivity to elevating influences from 
unseen intelligences, sensitiveness to finer currents than those 
felt by ordinary mortals, may mean a step in normal evolution 
putting the subject that much in advance upon his career. If 
it is areal, genuine step, it implies preparation on right lines 
during earlier lives, and an acquisition thus testifying to 
worthy effort. It would not be safe to say that the individual 
is thereby shown ahead of those who display no such gifts, for 
they may have acquired them and yet during this incarnation 
lose them as working capital, but the manifestation at least 
proves a possession which elsewhere must be problematical. 
If an advance, it must be valuable, and it certainly opens the 
way to a good deal of experience and teaching and impulsion 
which can be of no small value to the possessor and to those 
he may help. Indeed, it is understood among Theosophists that 
the psychic faculty is a very needful condition to the use of its 
possessor for certain purposes by Masters, and that in the pres- 
ent great efforts put forth for the spiritual aid of the world 
those worthy disciples who are thus endowed have peculiar 
serviceability for communications, hints, suggestions, direc- 
tions in the work. Therefore if the psychic power displayed 
by a child is of the second kind described, not of the first, that 
child may very likely be just such an instrument as can later 
be well used in this high service under the highest authorities. 
But the advantage or otherwise depends upon the quality of 
the psychism. 

And as to the second query, again this principle holds. 
What is*the character of the “‘mediumship”?. “It'tosbeca 
medium is to be the channel of lofty thought coming from 
lofty intelligences, such channelship must be a privilege. It 
is a form of what is known in Theology as ‘‘inspiration”’, and 
surely that is an honor and may be a blessing. But if to be a 
medium is to be a mere drain for vapid nonsense, drivel, imbe- 
cility, to be flabby in mind and body and even worse in morals, 
as is so often the case; if it is to be the weak tool of spooks 
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and elementals and elementaries; surely it must bea grievous 
evil and a most fatal bar to progress on the Path. For they 
who there progress are of strong will and purpose, electing 
good and truth and effort, not passive agents but active agen- 
cies. As to ‘‘proper training”’, the difficulty is to secure it. 
How is any one to make certain of a guide who shall be both 
competent and sincere? Where is the authority that can pro- 
nounce, and how is that authority accessible? The practical 
question steps at once to the front. 

If repeated instances show that prediétions coming by an 
inward impulsion usually prove correét, the fact goes towards 
demonstrating the operation of a more-knowing and a higher 
power than the speaker’s personality. This need not necessa- 
rily be a being outside: it might be the speaker’s own Higher 
Ego. Perhaps a certain discrimination may not be possible. 
But some guidance as to duty may be found in the matter of 
the predictions. Are they of real value, on important affairs, 
quite in accord with high principle; or are they trifling, frivi- 
lous, doubtful as to ethics? In the latter case one could hardly 
favor cultivation. It would only intensify the hold which 
affairs of no moment have anyhow, and it would form a habit 
of passivity which would conflict with that evolution of sed/- 
control so urged by Theosophy. That, indeed, must be the 
great danger of any kind of mediumship,—using that word 
broadly. It is impossible to formulate just rules which are to 
apply to all the varied cases of abnormal gifts or experiences. 
One reason is that they have close connection with points in 
character,—decision, vigor, clear perception, approbativeness, 
and many more, and their safety in any particular instance 
would much depend upon the nature and power of such points. 
Hence each individual must stand upon his own ground, and his 
case be diagnosed separately. But here again the difficulty is to 
find an expert who can be trusted for correét decision. In an 
age and a land which has as yet no School of Prophets and no 
recognized Occult Teacher, we must always be surrounded by 
uncertainties. This may seem hard; but if a fact, the hard- 
ness may be philosophically borne, all the more so because the 
fact must be the just outgrowth of some root, some cause. 
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W. QO. /—Ilf a child is born as a psychic in a family where 
the true philosophy of life is understood, so that right training 
is given to faculties so much misunderstood and abused, then 
such psychic inheritance might become a boon. When the 
opposite is the case—as will generally be in these days—then 
the difficulties and dangers may be many. However, the 
question seems profitless to me, because birth, like death, is 
inevitable for ali who are born,—it is a faét, and so will the 
possession of psychic powers be a fact. To be born in a wise 
family is fortunate; to come into a wicked one may be the 
reverse. 

Mediumship, in general, is not a blessing, but often the 
opposite Preliminary inquiry should be made to see if proper 
training can be had, if right knowledge of philosophy is pos- 
sessed by the person. But as mediumship means—as now 
used—being under the control of some other power or con- 
sciousness than one’s own, then it ought to be avoided. Inspi- 
ration from or by one’s Higher Ego is not mediumship; it is 
illumination. It cannot be secured save by discipline, altruism, 
charity, deep love, and highest aspiration. 

The editor has excellently answered the query referring to 
prophetic and other utterances. If those come naturally they 
ought to be allowed. No selfish use should be made of the 
power, and if the utterer remains pure in motive, thought, and 
act, sufficient protection will be afforded by the power of those 
virtues. Lastly, I should think that questions like these are 
not profitable for Branches. They relate wholly to phenomena 
which cannot be understood nor explained until one has thor- 
oughly and accurately grasped the philosophy of man’s nature. 
They are matters more for personal and individual attention 
and investigation than for the serious consideration of a Branch, 


OUR SET ON? 'G OCU xa itene, 


[ have never been able to understand how the general run of 
people can be considered immortal, since the personality per- 
ashes with each incarnation and since all there is to some peo- 
ple 1s what 1s known as the personality, they not having any 
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consciousness whatever of their higher principles. It would 

seem that all that men are conscious of and familiar with per- 

ashes each time. 

Ans,—The main defect in this is in the supposition that there 
can be no other element in the make-up of an individual than 
that of which he is conscious. We need to remember, unless 
we deny reincarnation and attribute to each person but one 
earth-life, that only certain faculties and tendencies and forces 
can be upon the surface during one embodiment, and that there- 
fore there must be many in each of us which we do not suspect. 
Sometimes some sudden shock of emotion may dislodge an en- 
tirely latent trait and bring it in view to the amazement of the 
man and his friends. Besides, the circumstances surrounding 
an embodiment are rarely, if ever, such as to call out all possible 
possessions in human nature. Only those are stimulated which 
the conditions evoke, and others may lie dormant. Want of 
consciousness of them would not prove their non-existence, but 
only that there had been nothing to bring them into conscious- 
ness. Those very conditions are Karmic, and hence are the 
fitting ones for that specific incarnation, intended to bring into 
play a particular class or classes of traits. Some other incarna- 
tion will fructify a different class, while the present ones sleep. 

Perhaps it is hardly the fact that most people have no con- 
sciousness whatever of their higher principles... Except in 
‘‘lost souls” the God within dwells, and some manifestation of 
His presence is almost inevitable. Even in very bad men there 
are occasional exhibitions of conscience or tenderness or some 
redeeming quality, enough to show that they are not absolutely 
cut off from good and from good perceptions. But most people 
are not very bad. They are neither very bad nor very good. 
Dr. Holmes argues that there must be at least a slight prepon- 
derance of good people over bad: if ror were bad and roo good, 
the world would steadily deteriorate; the fact that it steadily 
improves (as evolution would anyhow imply) proves that at 
least 101 to roo must be good. Ordinary men and women are 
very mixed in qualities, always having some meritorious points 
even when defaced by ignoble ones. Whatever is worthy 
must be of the higher principles: ‘‘Every good gift and every 
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perfect gift cometh from above”. So, then, when this is in 
operation, let it be kindness, generosity, forgivingness, sense of 
honor, self-sacrifice, or what not, the individual is for the time 
swayed by it, and is conscious of a finer life and thought. And 
there are often memories of such seasons, memories the pleas- 
ure of which certifies to the existence of the higher principles 
and to the perception of them. 

Therefore it is not quite true that ‘‘all which men are con- 
scious of and familiar with perishes each time”’. These better 
memories are worth preserving. And there is a good deal in 
domestic attachments and genuine friendships and the finer 
parts of culture which has the same enduring value, being far 
above the hum-drum incidents of daily life. The essence of 
these is a contribution towards immortality. It may not di- 
rectly ensure immortality, but it helps to refine the character 
and so secure for it future incarnations wherein the more dis- 
tinctive conditions to immortality shall come within reach. If 
a man’s earth-record is, on the whole, more full of good than 
evil, even though the virtue may be of no high type or pro- 
nouncedly spiritual, there is presumption that his next incarna- 
tion will be a step in advance. If, as is probable, the same 
record is maintained, another step ensues, and thus in time his 
nature is elevated up to the plateau where those truths become 
perceptible that directly bear on immortality. In this, as in 
other departments of natural law, the highest levels are not the 
first attained. Men, like plants, evolve from inferior to supe- 
rior types. 

So we need not despair of a general immortality because in- 
dications of it are as yet faint. Every fine sentiment or act 
helps along a better era, and better eras may well be believed 
to culminate in an unfoldment of being which shall be immor- 
tal because worthy of immortality. 


OUST TON "Oe Cot: 
[ have believed for years with Emerson that ‘‘no one can give us 


pain but ourselves’, and with Arnold that ‘‘we suffer from 
ourselves”. But some things [ have heard and read lately 
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make me doubt tf this ts entirely true. TIsit only a half-truth ? 

Do we in a larger, broader way suffer fcr the thoughts of oth- 

ers? But then, 1f we do, it must be because of something in 

ourselves, 

Ans.—Emerson was not the clearest of writers, and therefore 
no one can be altogether sure of his meaning. Still, there is 
certainly a sense in which pain cannot be inflicted from outside. 
It is, that without an interior capacity for perceiving painful 
things they would be imperceptible. If a man has not the 
sense of smell, a stench intolerable to others would to him be 
non-existent. Unless he has a sensitive nature, pride, affection, 
ambition, longings, hopes, the wounds which external events 
cause to such could not affect him. He would be unpercipient 
of them. Hence an interior responsiveness is a necessity if ex- 
terior incidents are to cause response. 

And it is also true that very many of the sorest troubles have 
their source in the nature itself. A person may be over-sensi- 
tive, given to imagining and then to brooding over slights, not 
of firm enough will to assign affairs their proper proportion, 
slow to learn the lessons of experience. He may be ill-regu- 
lated, quick tempered, cantankerous; and in that case he has 
Within him a perpetual fountain of discomfort which does not 
need to be fed from without. Eminently of such could it be 
said, ‘‘They suffer from themselves”’. 

So long as there exist wishes or affections which disappoint- 
ment through other people can reach, there must be liability to 
pain. Some would therefore argue that to emancipate our- 
selves from such risk we must extinguish the feelings which 
make it possible. But this would ensure a double evil: we 
should deprive our nature of its truly human and humane 
traits, rendering it unfeeling, wooden, stoical; and we should 
lose all the lovableness and all the happiness which arise from 
sentiment. Besides, it would be ultra-selfishness to wall off 
others merely that we might be safe. Another and better plan 
would be to sense troubles in perspective, 7. ¢., to see how they 
appear from the stand-point of twenty years or a century later, 
and thus to guage their true proportions. A third, still better, 
way is that expounded by Mrs. Besant in her Place of Peace, 
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Yes, we suffer from, if not for, the thoughts of others. But 
we should suffer less if we reflected upon how little value most 
people’s thoughts have, most people being common-place and 
not worth bothering about. And less still if we cultivated 
more independence of thought and a¢tion, and diminished the 
susceptibility to influences not really of importance. In this 
sense, and some others too, the words of Emerson and Arnold 
have no little significance. Yet no apothegms can well express 
the whole of any sound philosophy of human life. 


OU E SD LON KC CCX Day 


Ts not the assertion of King Solomon in ‘* Proverbs” chap. Sth, 
from verse 22a to 31st, a direct assertion and confirmation of 
Reincarnation? ‘The Lord possessed me in the beginning of 
Flis way, before Hts works of old.” ‘* Iwas set up from ever- 
lasting, or ever the earth was.” ‘Before the mountains were 
settled, before the hills, was [ brought forth.” ‘*While as yet 
fle had not made the earth, nor the fields, nor the highest part 
of the dust of the world . . . ” ‘'When He gave the sea 
F{1s decree that the waters should not pass His commandment, 
when Fe appointed the foundations of the earth, then I was by 
Hlim as one brought up with Him, etc., etc.” 


Ans.—There are undoubtedly many passages in the Bible 
which either directly assert or clearly imply the doétrine of re- 
incarnation, but this is hardly one of them. The whole chap- 
ter is upon Wisdom, Wisdom being personified and supposed to 
be speaking as an individual rather than asa quality. The idea 
is carried out by representing this personified quality as the in- 
separable companion of the Almighty, ever present with Him 
in His creative work. It is a highly poetic and graphic treat- 
ment, not to be taken literally. For if taken literally, you 
must attribute childhood, youth, and, maturity to God, Wisdom 
having said that she was ‘‘ brought up wth Him”, not dy Him, 
observe. Besides, if Wisdom was a real person and teaching 
reincarnation, she would have to die and revive from time to 
time, and then what would become of the Almighty in the in- 
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tervals ? ; Better read up the certain Biblical references in the 
chapter in Walker’s admirable work on ‘‘Reincarnation”, 
which gives so much information in such exquisite style. 


OU ESRI ON OCeEse In, 


Please explain paragraph at bottom of page 16, ‘‘Votce of the 
Silence’, edition of 1893, ‘‘ Merge into one sense thy senses, 
etc.”, and ‘‘ Soul's dim eyes”. What would be a sense which 
was the result of a unton of all the senses? What would tt 
be called? What ts meant by the ‘eyes of the soul” ? 


Ans.—There seems nothing difficult in this. The whole 
passage is: ‘‘ Merge into one sense thy senses, if thou would’st 
be secure against the foe. ’Tis by that sense alone which lies 
concealed within the hollow of thy brain, that the steep path 
which leadeth to thy Master may be disclosed before thy Soul's 
dim eyes.’’ The ‘‘one sense’ is spiritual intuition, by which 
alone the imperfect vision of the Soul can be direéted aright. 
All other methods of perception are to be for the time swal- 
lowed up in this,—reasoning, instin¢t, affection, what not, all 
are to be absorbed, taken in by, quieted before, the highest 
one. It is as when a man in danger loses all thought of ordin- 
ary interests and all impulse to every aim but safety : his whole 
nature is intent on the one end, and all forces of mind and will 
are concentrated in one single purpose. He becomes uncon- 
scious of distinét faculties, and acts from a unified nature. In 
the case of the aspirant to spiritual evolution, inner intuition, 
ordinarily secreted in the recesses of his being, becomes per- 
ceptible to consciousness, and by giving it full sway over all 
functions of his inferior powers, he sees what they cannot dis- 
close to him and discerns the path of duty which otherwise 
would be obscure or doubtful. The soul may be misled or 
uncertain or faltering; its vision may be dim, cloudy, defective ; 
but spiritual intuition opens at once a view of the path to the 
Master's side. 


HS. B.—The Votce of the Silence is a book for *‘the few”’; 
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that is to say, for students of Occultism. Books of this class 
have many keys and modes of application. The first, and most 
obvious, use is as a code of high moral and ethical precepts, 
binding alike upon the veriest beginner and the Initiate. All 
who seek to walk the Path of Renunciation must practice the 
Bodhisattva virtues. But besides this use it contains practical 
instructions for the students of Raja Yoga. Such an instruétion 
is the verse quoted, which begins at the bottom of page 16 and 
ends on page 17, for it says that, ‘‘’Tis by that sense alone 
which lies concealed within the hollow of thy brain that the 
steep path which leadeth to the Master may be disclosed”’, etc. 
This saying is repeated in another form on page 55 of the /rzsh 
Theosophist for January, 1895. Mr. Judge, writing on ‘‘The 
Closing Cycle”, says there: ‘‘Up to 1897 the door is open to 
anyone who has the courage, the force, and the virtue to TRY, 
so that he can go in and make a communication with the Lodge 
which shall not be broken at all when the cycle ends. But at 
the striking of the hour the door will shut, and not all your 
pleadings and cryings will open it to you. Those who have 
made the connection will have their own door open”’, etc. I 
have quoted this because there is sometimes an idea that virtue, 
without anything else, will bring us into relations with Masters’ 
Lodge. The two quotations cited say very positively that more 
is needed. Just what this other thing is, is shown in the Vozce; 
it is the ‘‘sense concealed in the hollow of the brain’’, and that 
sense is spiritual sight, the higher clazrvoyant perception, as 
H.P.B. has said elsewhere. Nearly all the writers on Theoso- 
phy are very positive about that, and that Masters will not 
come down to us; we must raise ourselves to their plane. So it 
says in Zanont, that the first initiation is in dreams, when this 
sense is active. 

Just what the ‘‘hollow of the brain” means, what the organ 
of spiritual sight is, and how awakened and how it is used, is 
told witha good deal of detail in the second volume of the Secret 
Doctrine ( pp. 308-316, new ed.) For the benefit of those who 
have not that work I will briefly repeat the outlines of the 
teaching. 

The ‘‘Deva Eye’’, or the Third Eye, isthe Pineal Gland, or 
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Conarium, and it is situated in the third ventricle—a hollow 
plaee in the middle of the brain. It is a rounded, oblong body, 
from three to four-twelfths of an inch in length, of a deep red- 
dish grey, connected with the posterior part of the third ven- 
tricle of the brain. It is attached atits base by two thin medul- 
lary cords, which diverge forward to the Optic Thalami. The 
latter are found by the best physiologists to be the organs of 
reception and condensation of the most sensitive and sensorial 
incitations from the periphery of the body. The two bands of 
the Optic Thalami, whichare inflected to meet each other, unite 
on the median line, where they become the two penduncles of 
the Pineal Gland. 

To be of service the Pineal Gland has to be used in conjunc- 
tion with the organ of spiritual will, which is the Pituitary Body, 
also in the third ventricle. This is a small, hard organ, about 
six-twelfths of an inch, three long and three high. In com- 
position it is almost identical with the Pineal Gland, yet no 
physical connection can be traced between the two. There 
zs a conneétion, though, even physically. Disse¢tors have to 
deal with corpses; and, as they themselves admit, brain-mat- 
ter, of all tissues and organs, collapses and changes form the 
soonest—in fact, a few minutes after death. (On this see 
Path for November, 1894, pp. 255-257.) 

This is, of course, only anatomical information, to be 
found in scientific text books; and, it may be asked, what 
have these to do with spirituality? Only this, that while the 
Ego lives in a physical body it must have physical organs to 
work with. This faét has been recognized by many noted 
writers. Descartes saw in the Pineal Gland the Seat of the 
Soul, and Carlisle alludes to it in Sartor Resartus; so also 
Charles Kingsley speaks of the ‘‘sixth sense” in his Water 
Babies, a book full of occult information. As to the action 
of these organs, H.P.B. said that when a man was in his 
normal condition an Adept could see a golden light pulsat- 
ing in both centres, like the pulsation of the heart, and that 
it never ceased throughout life. But that when a person 
made strong effort to acquire clairvoyant faculties this motion 
became intensified, and the light took on a stronger vibra- 
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tory or swinging a¢tion, and the arc of the pulsation of the 
Pituitary Body mounted upward until the current struck the 
Pineal Gland, and the dormant organ was awakened and set 
all glowing with the pure Ak4sic fire, just as a light is made 
when an electric current strikes some solid object. ‘‘ Once 
the sixth sense has awakened the seventh, the light which radi- 
ates from this seventh sense illumines the fields of infini- 
tude.”’ During this illumination the man will be omniscient, 
and the illusions of Time and Space and Past and Future 
will disappear and be merged into the Present. If the man 
is an Adept, all the knowledge he gains in this way he will 
be able to put away in his physical memory, and the only 
thing that could wash it out would be the crime of indulging in 
Black Magic. But if only a Chela, only parts of the whole 
truth will be stamped on his memory, and he will have to 
repeat the process for years, never allowing one speck of im- 
purity to stain him mentally or physically, before he becomes 
a fully initiated Adept. 

So it will be seen that purity is the first requirement, but to 
it must be added a knowledge of how to become a spiritual 
Seer, and the Will to use the knowledge. And this spiritual 
Seership has nothing at all to do with emotion. 

Speaking of the brain, H.H.B. said that it was the only 
door that opened into space, all the others opening within. 
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Ores LION ve -CC X Tei ir 


Ln ‘‘ Letters that have Helped Me’ (page 59) Z, speaking of 
contentment with present circumstances, says, ‘‘I[f you can 
_ succeed tn looking at tt all as just what you in fact desired, 


it will act not only as a strengthener of your good thoughts, 


but will act reflexly on your body and make it stronger”. And — 
_ further down the page, ‘lor it makes no difference that his 
ts a bodily affection ; as all these things proceed from mental — 
_ disturbances, we can easily see the same cause a las = 
cal ailment as under a mental divagation”. / 
to hold certain thoughts to help the body? | 
into and find what particular thoughts would 
On cer m centres in and organs of the body, ti 
ng aberrations and restoring hai 
to try and discover the 1 
e” which ¢ 
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discordance, than to tmbibe some orthodox prescribed nostrum 

of the nature of which we are ignorant, thus procuring a 

mere temporary alleviation and interfering with the opera- 

tions of Karma? Do you recommend this method to be put 
wn practice in the effort to counterbalance the cause with the 
effect and leave no further room for Karmic action? 

Ans.— As to attempting to regard repugnant things as just 
what we had in fact desired, the immediate answer is that pre- 
tending things to be different from what they are is only pre- 
tense, and that pretense is not any more commendable, or even 
tolerable, in Theosophy than anywhere else. Indeed even less 
so, for Theosophy so strongly insists on reality, aversion from 
sham and humbug of every kind, the motto of the Society be- 
ing the very essence of its spirit. It is no more meritorious to 
attempt humbug of oneself than of anybody else, and nothing 
is more clearly humbug than to try to coax oneself into the 
idea that we desire things when we don’t and know that we 
don’t, and have in truth desired them when we are well aware 
that exactly the reverse is the case. And, of course, no such 
effort at self-deception can last long. The cat dressed up asa 
fox dropped promptly the disguise when the mouse happened: 
by. Let the thing we veally desired come to pass, and how in- 
stantly would the pretence be thrown off! All this is common- 
sense, and not to be successfuily overcome by all the ‘ Let- 
ters” on earth. Nor could artificial systems of make-believe 
strengthen your ‘‘good thoughts”, for it is not within the 
power of deception to upbuild reality, or of falsehood to for- 
tify truth. Your good thoughts do not need any buttressing 
from their opposites, and would only, in fact, be to that extent 
harmed. And assuredly bodily health is not going to be pro- 
moted by mental efforts after unnatural, strained, and con- 
sciously-false posings. 

What is the truly rational way to treat evils which hamper 
or fret us?» Evidently the first step’is to make sure whether 
they are real or only fiétitious, mere creations of fancy. A 
very large number of troubles are from misconsceptions, imag- 
inary slights, needless anxieties, notions born of excessive sen- 
sitiveness, weak sense of proportion, and the like, all greatly 
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aggravated by deliberate brooding. We can stop the brooding, 
calmly examine into fact, gauge the residuum left. The next 
step is to ascertain how far this is remediable. If we can our. 
selves corre¢ét or cure it, we are obviously to discern the right 
means and apply them. Straitness as to money because of 
lavishness, for instance, is to be met by economy in dress, 
living, and general purchases, dread of public criticism, by de- 
liberately cultivating independence of aétion and an indifference 
to social gabble. The next step is to justly estimate troubles 
not palpably caused by our own action and not curable by a 
change in it. Then come up such considerations as these: (a) 
if the matter is not—so to speak—casual, one of the inevita- 
ble complexities arising in an involved system wherein every 
incident cannot at once express merit or demerit (a subject ex- 
plained in Forum 11), it must be Karmic, and the proper atti- 
tude to Karma is not resentment or grumbling or peevishness, 
but quiet submission to endurance of what we have earned, 
knowing that thus the force will wear itself out and leave us 
the better for it. (6) Revolt, however natural to imperfect 
and near-sighted humans, is really an expenditure of nervous 
energy for bad instead of good, making matters worse and 
lessening our ability to emerge from them. (c) Most sorrows 
are from their very nature transient, and there is profound phi- 
losophy in Theodore Tilton’s 7he King’s Ring, with its ‘‘ Even 
this shall pass away”, and in the popular adage about every- 
thing’s being forgotten a hundred years hence. (dad) Every 
grievance must enfold some valuable truth in guidance, warn- 
ing, stimulus, which we can reach if we docilely seek for it. 
When reached, it will largely compensate for the grievance, 
even reconciling us to that as the necessary path to the truth. 
There is no pretence here, no effort to delude ourselves into 
the supposition that we craved the grievance, but a pleased ad- 
mission that, as the grievance now is understood, it had a merit 
not foreseen, but really there and at last found. (e) The course 
indicated in Mrs. Besant’s Place of Peace will bring in still more 
of wholesome suggestions to those who have come thus far. 

The queries following are somewhat obscure, apparently 
objecting to the prescription in the Letters and then proposing 
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an identical one, identical so far as the language is intelligible. 
Hence it is only possible to offer some general reflections. 
Bodily troubles are not all referable to mental states. This 
is the notion of the ‘‘mind-curers”, who say, perhaps, that in- 
digestion means fear, or that influenza indicates a hasty tem- 
per, or that tooth-ache is traceable to ingratitude; the explana- 
tion by ordinary people being that one has eaten something 
which does not agree with one, has been caught by grippe 
germs, has an unsound tooth. If a man is overtaken by a sud- 
den change of temperature and takes cold, we do not speculate 
on mysterious mental causes and ask what errors of thought 
he may have committed or what may be his moral and spirit- 
ual state; we go straight to the facts, remember that nobody 
can foresee all vicissitudes in the weather, and recommend a 
Turkish bath or some simple home remedy. Certainly it is 
true that the mind has vast influence upon the body, and that 
when physical complaints are obviously due to mental origin 
the source, and not the outflow, should be treated. If, for 
instance, a professional man studies too much and finds himself 
nervous and without appetite, he had better stop brain-work 
and take walks instead of drugs. If anybody broods over 
financial forebodings until he cannot sleep, he is to get rid of 
insomnia by getting rid of worrying. But it does not follow 
that all bodily ailments are manifestations of mind evils, any 
more than is the converse true,—that all mind evils are the 
result of bodily ailments. Dyspepsia is often the cause of in- 
sanity, but no one would therefore infer that poor reasoning 
is treaceable to varicose veins or avarice to rheumatism. 
The best way to avoid bad Karma is to correét the faults 
which produce it. What you have accumulated is sure to work 
itself out in some way or other, but, allowing for human in- 
firmities, you need not accumulate any more. If you are easily 
nettled, or lazy in action, or not prompt in keeping engage- 
ments, or at all cynical, ungenerous, selfish, heedless, fussy, or 
what not, keep an eye on these evils and brace up to with- 
stand the next temptation to them. Theosophic prescriptions 
do not differ much from those evolved by the long experience 
of humanity, though they have deeper root and larger motive 
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and fuller backing. If you want to get rid of troubles, get 
rid of the causes which bring them about. The Light of Asia 
would, as to this, tell you just the same as any ordinary sensible 
acquaintance, and certainly would not recommend any fantastic 
plan of trying to beguile yourself into believing that you like 
what you don’t, that sea-water is pleasant to drink and rancid 
butter an agreeable relish, or any other scheme which may seem 
profound because it is unnatural, and ‘‘occult’’ because most 
people revolt from it. There is so much good sound teaching 
in Theosophy that you have no need to take up with vagaries. 


OW Sf TOWN CCC V.. 


Lf a student feels that the knowledge of a subject which has an 
occult bearing 1s necessary to hts work, ts it better to formu- 
late the question in his own mind with the demand for tts 
answer, or to make inquiry of an older student, where ctr- 
cumstances might debar accompanying it with the reason, thus 
rendering a satisfactory answer uncertain? 


H.A.S.—What I ask has a bearing on Forum 68, Question 
334. It came to me as an answer to a question I asked a short 
time ago mentally, but it was asked after I had got an unsatis- 
factory answer. I knew my position in asking the question: 
the answer would have brought on a controversy which would 
have resulted in harm. The subject was handled guardedly, 
in generalities, but failed to touch the point I was after; it 
might have been considered to ask more light than was due 
me. I turned within; I said ‘‘I wz// know the truth”; I for- 
mulated the question and then said ‘‘I demand a correét an- 
swer, and it has got to come’”’, and left it right there. When I 
opened Forum 68 I found a clear, concise answer to my ques- 
tion, and when I read between the lines I found yet more lati- 
tude given than I should dare to follow. I should not consider 
a direct appeal to anyone justifiable, even to ask a question, 
unless it was to call to remembrance what had already been 
freely communicated. I have called a person to my house three 
times out of four, but I could not do it now. I aim to carry 
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at all times a purity of thought towards others that may be a 
radiating power, but not in any way to limit a thought or a&¢t 
of another. 


Ans.—The finding in the Forum an answer to a question 
mentally asked does not exactly illustrate the uses of internal 
questioning, for the answer in the Forum must have been to 
somebody else who wrote for it, and anyhow was not an in- 
ternal but an external reply. But the general subject of how 
best to get light is well worthy of careful thought. 

Probably few, if any, of us have any adequate realization 
of what is involved in the fact of the Higher Self within us. 
Ordinarily, Theosophists accept it as a doctrine without using 
itasatruth. Yet it really means that in each man is an actual 
emanation from the Divine Essence, very God itself; and that 
it is to gradually so permeate his whole being as to give it 
Divine quality, purging, strengthening, elevating him till noth- 
ing incongruous or carnal is left. It is, in other words, so 
much of God as finite nature can in any way contain ard ap- 
prehend. But, being God, it is All-Wise and All-Loving; 
hence entirely sympathetic with each need of the soul and en- 
tirely able to supply it. Moreover, being Infinite, it embraces 
small matters as well as great, and no interest of the being 
within whom it dwells and to whom it is united is too petty for 
its care and help. We therefore have within us an infallible 
guide to all truth, a Friend in every time of need. The limita- 
tions to His aid are not through either incapacity or unwilling- 
ness, but from such bars as Karmically-descended dispositions 
set up and from such as we through waywardness or indiffer- 
ence ourselves form. .We do not need to, nor can we, stimulate 
the Higher Self to pity or aid: our function is simply to re- 
move the obstacles which prevent the ever-ready pity and aid 
from outflowing. 

Again., While it is true that this exhaustless reservoir of 
help is ever accessible, it is not less true that one part of 
human development is in self-reliance and in the use of judg- 
ment. The fable of Heracles and the carter is exaétly in point. 
Strength and fortitude and promptness and discrimination need 
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to be evolved through life’s discipline, or we should remain 
stationary in character; and they would not be evolved if at 
every emergency we were promptly tided over by a higher 
power, never to any extent being compelled to think and aét for 
ourselves. But of course there come times when we are puz- 
zled or weak, and when it is quite right, even inevitable, that 
we should look for assistance. The giving of this is one of 
those blessed ministrations contemplated by Nature in the 
human family, so evocative of all the best and most generous 
feelings of the heart, and the receiving of it calls out that grat- 
titude which is their complement. True souls thus delight in 
sharing with the needy their wisdom or experience or strength, 
and the asking for it and accepting it is an honorable thing, 
part, indeed, of that very evolutionary process for which we 
are here, particularly if there is subsequent gratitude for it. 
Of course it does not conflict with, much less exclude, that ap-: 
peal within which has been spoken of, and very often, as has 
been intimated by the querent, any external appeal is made 
impossible by the nature of the subjeét. But can the querent 
be right in making this appeal as a ‘‘demand’’? A ‘‘demand” 
means a call which can be enforced, or, at the least, one back 
of which is an assured claim. Now can this be said truly of 
any mental question it may suit our convenience to ask? We 
may greatly desire the information, even need it, but that fact 
does not certify that the information at the time is best for us, 
much less that we can treat it as a right, even less again that 
we have any power to compel it. A more fitting attitude to 
the Higher Power appealed to would be respectful request, a 
gladness to receive if superior wisdom considered compliance 
expedient. For the more keenly we realize what is meant by 
the ‘‘ Higher Self’’, the less disposed we must be to anything 
savoring of irreverence or dictation. 

With that premised, there would seem no limitation to the 
knowledge and inspiration consequent on due self-effort coupled 
with realization of the Higher Self. If that is the source of 
all wisdom, and if it will outflow just as we remove all the bars 
between it and us, the opening to illimitable possession is 
through effacement of the wrongs and incongruities and faults 
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which now are in the way. Thus it is that the Masters have 
gained Their heights, and the same method must hold for all 
other aspirants. The ‘‘looking within” is an appeal to a source 
exhaustless, perfect, ready, eager; and every appeal helps to 
make every successive one more easy and more effective. 


QUES TION -CCUxwEN= 


If we follow out the Law of Analogy, would we not naturally 
suppose that other worlds, in this or any other chain, wonld 
have similar forms tf in the same state of development? 
Would not those inhabiting them, tf endowed with reason 
and Manas, naturally have forms similar to ours? Would 
not the chemical conditions be similar to our own? TI ask be- 
cause there seems to be a difference of opinion The great 
ocean of nebular matter from which worlds are formed must 
have been of one and the same matter, operated on by the 
same force, moved upon by the same Spirit. 


Ans.—The consequence would only follow if other worlds 
analogous to ours had been subjected to a like evolution. But 
this is not necessarily the case. So multiform, so varied is 
Nature that innumerable types and modifications are brought 
about through the many differentiating agencies at work. It 
is true that the original nebulous matter must have been homo- 
geneous, and also that the same Spirit moved upon it all, yet, 
as St. Paul said, ‘‘ There are diversities of operations, but it is 
the same God which worketh all in all”. There was at the 
origin of things One Divine Intelligence and one homogeneous 
matter upon which it was to a¢t, but we can easily perceive 
that that Intelligence could have, must have, in itself the idea 
of every form later on to appear, and that it would therefore 
so arrange and impel the course of evolution that each form 
should in time be brought about. Each type need not appear 
in each section of space, for different types might be fitting for 
different sections; nor need every section as it reached a par- 
ticular stage of development produce identical types, for dif- 
ferent forces may have been made to operate on different sec- 
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tions at like eras. Nothing would be easier for Supreme Wis- 
dom and Power than an assignment of unlike forces in various 
regions, for of course whatever law exists as to nature and 
method must have originated in Itself and could neither have 
arisen from nor be impressed by an external agency, so that 
there must have been entire freedom in devising the formative 
scheme. Combine unrestricted liberty with unlimited inge- 
nuity “(if one may use such a term), and incalculable variety 
must result. And that variety may just as well be in the con- 
tents of different worlds at a like stage of evolution as in the 
contents of any one world at any particular stage. 

If this is so, the chemical conditions of a world at the age 
of ours need not be the same as those in ours. We are so ac- 
customed to the conception of a certain set of elements and a 
certain set of laws as forming the structure and operations of 
our earth that we incline readily towards supposing them the 
only sets possible, bnt this is not merely unprovable, it is un- 
likely. A larger intelligence might picture to itself a wholly 
diverse organization, and a still larger knowledge might see it 
actually exhibited in some part of space. In such a world, with 
other chemical conditions than ours, the inhabitants would of 
course have little or no resemblance to ourselves. Their being 
as fully endowed with Manas as we, would not necessitate their 
identity in form. Reason, even the spiritual principle, might 
just as well operate in other tabernacles as in those with which 
we are familiar. Even if we assume that all evolution from 
the original emanation of Divine energy up to the entrance of 
perfected results into the Divine pleroma must pass through 
what in a general way we may call ‘‘man’”’, it does not follow 
that this humanity must everywhere at a certain stage have 
physical bodies with two hands, a brain and heart, two legs, 
etc., for man would just as truly be such if he had an alto- 
gether differently moulded physique, provided only that it was 
of such kind as made feasible the experiences essential to the 
evolutionary purpose. Our inability to conjecture such is no 
argument against its possibility. 


W.Q./.—I1 do not think the law-of analogy will show that 
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in other worlds, save those that go through the same sort of 
evolution, the human being will have the same form as our- 
selves. The law of analogy as to plan and general matters 
may apply, but form is something that is infinite in variety not 
only here but probably everywhere. If here we find, as we 
do, an almost endless difference as to form, than why should 
we suppose that in other worlds the same form for man ob- 
tains? I do not think it does. Nor do I think that thé form 
we now have is the one we will have for our bodies in the dis- 
tant future, nor that it was the first form man had on this 
globe. He began, in my opinion, quite differently, and will end 
for this earth as different as he began. Of course as to this we 
have definite statements from H.P.B. alone, but hers seem to 
me to agree with general laws and with the course of evolution. 

Take, for instance, what she says as to the pineal gland, its 
former use and future possibilities. She shows quite strongly 
that at one time it was on the outside of the frame and had its 
use as an eye, and asserts that in the far future it will again be 
in use with the other two, thus making three. This will bea 
substantial variation. Similarly as to the spinal column: she 
says later there will be two, and this would add another vari- 
ety. And so on, could we go through many other depart- 
ments. For if, as she says, the Fifth Race will witness the 
coming out in the air of a new and now unknown element that 
will correspond to fully-developed Manas, that must also pro- 
duce greater difference and variety. So if we find now so 
much difference here as to form and think there may be still 
more for the future, what ground is there for supposing that 
on other worlds men will have or do have our form? 

But there is another reason for the negative answer. It is 
in the septenary necessities of nature. Each of the companion 
globes has its place, use, and evolution for the race which goes 
around the whole chain of seven, and on each a different form 
might be the one appropriate, for there all will be quite differ- 
ent and just as real then as what we have here is real to us. 
And if similar great laws prevail elsewhere, as we are bound 
to think, then the differences as to form must be entirely be- 
yond comprehension now. 


II 


While it is held to be true that one law and one spirit are 
in and under the whole, it is also held that that great whole 
has in itself, as we can see from a view of nature, infinite pos- 
sibilities for change of form, fun¢tion, power, environment, or 
anything else. So I am not able to see how a difference of 
opinion can rightly arise on the point raised, since to hold the 
contention that the forms must be similar is to say in effect 
that nature does not and will not change and has not, and did 
not present to our eyes and perception the most wonderful 
variety of form. The facts seem to throw the burden upon 
those who think the form must be the same, for all the facts as 
far back as we can go are against that view. 


H.S.8.—There are many interesting facts regarding form 
to be found in the study of Comparative Anatomy and kindred 
departments of science, when coupled with the explanations 
given in the Secret Doctrine. Take, for instance, the develop- 
ment of the human embryo during gestation, as compared with 
the adult forms of the lower kingdoms. Microscopic investiga- 
tion shows that they correspond all the way through. At one 
stage the human embryo closely resembles the adult Amphz- 
oxus, where the fttture vertebral column is merely a notochord. 
As we advance in the kingdoms we see that the embryo runs 
rapidly through the scale of changes until a stage which repre- 
sents the limit of development for that particular genus. If 
the law of correspondences holds here on earth, it seems to 
me that each period of embryonic growth in man stands for 
what was once the limit for the human adult of a correspond- 
ing past period in our history. Thus it might be that the 
first three and one half months of foetal growth correspond to 
the first three and one half races, and soon. This is merely a 
surmise. f 

In the same way, but on a larger scale, the different plan- 
ets may have to do with evolution on special lines, widely dif- 
ferent from that we are now experiencing, as pointed out above 
by W.Q.J. Ali of these are no doubt mirrored in Man, could 
we but see them, and did we clearly understand the Law of 
Correspondences. 
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QUESTION CCCKXXIII (continued). 


C.S.C.—‘*Rabbi Jehosuah . . . initiated Jesus in the 
secret knowledge. . . . Jesus supplemented his initiation 
in the Jewish Kadallah with an additional acquisition of the 
secret wisdom of Egypt (Sefber Toldos /Jeshu). Jesus had 
been initiated in Egypt. (TZela lgnea Satane). (Isis Unveiled, 
u, 201.) Jesus learned in Egypt the great secrets at the initia- 
tion. (Eliphas Lévi, page 202)’. Commenting on the above, 
[sis says, ‘‘ However cautious one ought to be in accepting any- 
thing about Jesus from Jewish sources, it must be confessed 
that in some things they seem to be more correct in their state- 
ments, ete.’ (page 202.) 

‘‘The Apostles received a secret doctrine through Jesus” 
(page 182). ‘‘The secret doctrine of Jesus was based on the 
transcendental philosophy of Oriental Gnosis” (page 192). The 
Apostle to the Hebrews considered that Jesus had become the 
Son of God only at the moment of his initiation by water. 
Every Initiate of the ‘‘last hour” became by the very fact of 
his initiation a son of God (page 566). ‘‘Jesus had frequent 
intercourse with the Essenes belonging to the Pythagorean 
school and known as the Koinobi” (page 366). ‘‘His ways 
were those of an Initiate, whether Grecian, Chaldean, or Mag- - 
ian, (for the Perfect, who speak the hidden wisdom, were of the 
same school the world over). It is quite an escape from the 
logical conclusion that he belonged to the same body of Ini- 
tiates” (page 337). 

‘That Paul had been partially at least, if not completely, 
initiated into the Theurgic Mysteries admits of little doubt” 
(page 89). ‘‘Another proof that Paul belonged to the circle 
of Initiates lies in the following fact, etc. . . . We will fur- 
ther show that Jesus belonged to this class” (page go). ‘‘ Paul 
thus declared himself an Adept, having the right to initiate 
others” (page g1). ‘‘There was but one Apostle of Jesus 
worthy of the name, and that was Paul” (page 241). 
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CrU-iioseh TON CC CX LebLbl. 


2 ‘‘Letters that have Helped Me” (page 59) Z, speaking of 
contentment with present circumstances, says, ‘‘If you can 
succeed in looking at tt all as gust what you in fact desired, 
at will act not only as a strengthener of your good thoughts, 
but will act reflexly on your body and make tt strong ver”. And 
further down the page, ‘‘For it makes no difference that hes 

as a bodily affection; as all these things proceed from mental 

disturbances, we can easily see*the same cause under a physt- 
cal atlment as under a mental divagation”. Ts tt advisable 
to hold certain thoughts to help the body? Why not examine 
into and find what particular thoughts would ‘‘aét reflexly”’ 
on certain centres in and organs of “the body, thus psychically 
correcting aberrations and restoring harmony? Would it 
not be saner to try and discover the nature of the particular 

‘‘mental disturbance” which caused the ‘bodily affection’ 

and apply its psychic antidote, striking at the root of external 
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discordance, than to imbibe some orthodox prescribed nostrum 

of the nature of which we are tgnorant, thus procuring a 

mere temporary alleviation and interfering with the opera- 

tions of Karma? Do you recommend this method to be put 
in practice in the effort to counterbalance the cause with the 
effect and leave no further room for Karmic action ? 

Ans.— As to attempting to regard repugnant things as just 
what we had in fact desired, the immediate answer is that pre- 
tending things to be different from what they are is only pre- 
tense, and that pretense is not any more commendable, or even 
tolerable, in Theosophy than anywhere else. Indeed even less 
so, for Theosophy so strongly insists on reality, aversion from 
sham and humbug of every kind, the motto of the Society be- 
ing the very essence of its spirit. It is no more meritorious to 
attempt humbug of oneself than of anybody else, and nothing 
is more clearly humbug than to try to coax oneself into the 
idea that we desire things when we don’t and know that we 
don’t, and have in truth desired them when we are well aware 
that exactly the reverse is the case. And, of course, no such 
effort at self-deception can last long. The cat dressed up as a 
fox dropped promptly the disguise when the mouse happened 
by. Let the thing we really desired come to pass, and how in- 
stantly would the pretence be thrown off! All this is common- 
sense, and not to be successfuily overcome by all the ‘‘ Let- 
ters’ on earth. Nor could artificial systems of make-believe 
strengthen your ‘‘good thoughts”, for it is not within the 
power of deception to upbuild reality, or of falsehood to for- 
tify truth. Your good thoughts do not need any buttressing 
from their opposites, and would only, in faét, be to that extent 
harmed. And assuredly bodily health is not going to be pro- 
moted by mental efforts after unnatural, strained, and con- 
sciously-false posings. 

What is the truly rational way to treat evils which hamper 
or fret us? Evidently the first step is to make sure whether 
they are real or only fiétitious, mere ‘creations of fancy. <A 
very large number of troubles are from misconsceptions, imag- 
inary slights, needless anxieties, notions born of excessive sen- 
sitiveness, weak sense of proportion, and the like, all greatly “ 
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aggravated by deliberate brooding. We can stop the brooding, 
calmly examine into fact, gauge the residuum left. The next 
step is to ascertain how far this is remediable. If we can our- 
selves correct or cure it, we are obviously to discern the right 
means and apply them. Straitness as to money because of 
lavishness, for instance, is to be met by economy in dress, 
living, and general purchases, dread of public criticism, by de- 
liberately cultivating independence of a¢tion and an indifference 
to social gabble. The next step is to justly estimate troubles 
not palpably caused by our own action and not curable by a 
change in it. Then come up such considerations as these: (a) 
if the matter is not—so to speak—casual, one of the inevita- 
ble complexities arising in an involved system wherein every 
incident cannot at once express merit or demerit (a subject ex- 
plained in Forum 11), it must be Karmic, and the proper atti- 


‘ tude to Karma is not resentment or grumbling or peevishness, 


but quiet submission to endurance of what we have earned, 
knowing that thus the force will wear itself out and leave us 
the better for it. (6) Revolt, however natural to imperfeét 
and near-sighted humans, is really an expenditure of nervous 
energy for bad instead of good, making matters worse and 
lessening our ability to emerge from them. (c) Most sorrows 
are from their very nature transient, and there is profound phi- 
losophy in Theodore Tilton’s 7he King’s Ring, with its ‘‘ Even 
this shall pass away”’, and in the popular adage about every- 
thing’s being forgotten a hundred years hence. (dad) Every 
grievance must enfold some valuable truth in guidance, warn- 
ing, stimulus, which we can reach if we docilely seek for it. 
When reached, it will largely compensate for the grievance, 
even reconciling us to that as the necessary path to the truth. 
There is no pretence here, no effort to delude ourselves into 
the supposition that we craved the grievance, but a pleased ad- 
mission that, as the grievance now is understood, it had a merit 
not foreseen, but really there and at last found. (e¢) The course 
indicated in Mrs. Besant’s Place of Peace will bring in still more 
of wholesome suggestions to those who have come thus far. 

The queries following are somewhat obscure, apparently 
objecting to the prescription in the Leffers and then proposing 
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an identical one, identical so far as the language is intelligible. 
Hence it is only possible to offer some general reflections. 

Bodily troubles are not all referable to mental states. This 
is the notion of the ‘‘mind-curers”’, who say, perhaps, that in- 
digestion means fear, or that influenza indicates a hasty tem- 
per, or that tooth-ache is traceable to ingratitude; the explana- 
tion by ordinary people being that one has eaten something 
which does not agree with one, has been caught by grippe 
germs, has an unsound tooth. If a man is overtaken by a sud- 
den change of temperature and takes cold, we do not speculate 
on mysterious mental causes and ask what errors of thought 
he may have committed or what may be his moral and spirit- 
ual state; we go straight to the facts, remember that nobody 
can foresee all vicissitudes in the weather, and recommend a 
Turkish bath or some simple home remedy. Certainly it is 
true that the mind has vast influence upon the body, and that— 
when physical complaints are obviously due to mental origin 
the source, and not the outflow, should be treated. If, for 
instance, a professional man studies too much and finds himself 
nervous and without appetite, he had better stop brain-work 
and take walks instead of drugs. If anybody broods over 
financial forebodings until he cannot sleep, he is to get rid of 
insomnia by getting rid of worrying. But it does not follow 
that all bodily ailments are manifestations of mind evils, any 
more than is the converse true,—that all mind evils are the 
result of bodily ailments. Dyspepsia is often the cause of in- 
sanity, but no one would therefore infer that poor reasoning 
is treaceable to varicose veins or avarice to rheumatism. 

The best way to avoid bad Karma is to corre¢t the faults 
which produce it. What you have accumulated is sure to work 
itself out in some way or other, but, allowing for human in- 
firmities, you need not accumulate any more. If you are easily 
nettled, or lazy in action, or not prompt in keeping engage- 
ments, or at all cynical, ungenerous, selfish, heedless, fussy, or 
what not, keep an eye on these evils and brace up to with- 
stand the next temptation to them. Theosophic prescriptions 
do not differ much from those evolved by the long experience 
of humanity, though they have deeper root and larger motive 
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and fuller backing. If you want to get rid of troubles, get 
rid of the causes which bring them about. The Light of Asia 
would, as to this, tell you just the same as any ordinary sensible 
acquaintance, and certainly would not recommend any fantastic 
plan of trying to beguile yourself into believing that you like 
what you don’t, that sea-water is pleasant to drink and rancid 
butter an agreeable relish, or any other scheme which may seem 
profound because it is unnatural, and ‘‘occult’’ because most 
people revolt from it. There is so much good sound teaching 
in Theosophy that you have no need to take up with vagaries. 


OU 1 TONE CC XING 


Tf a student feels that the knowledge of a subject which has an 
occult bearing is necessary to his work, ts tt better to formu- 
late the question in his own mind with the demand for its 
answer, or to make inquiry of an older student, where cir- 
cumstances might debar accompanying it with the reason, thus 
rendering a satisfactory answer uncertain? 


H{.A,S.—What I ask has a bearing on Forum 68, Question 
334. It came to me as an answer to a question I asked a short 
time ago mentally, but it was asked after I had got an unsatis- 
factory answer. I knew my position in asking the question: 
the answer would have brought on a controversy which would 
have resulted in harm. The subject was handled guardedly, 
in generalities, but failed to touch the point I was after; it 
might have been considered to ask more light than was due 
me. I turned within; I said ‘‘I wz// know the truth”; I for- 
mulated the question and then said ‘‘I demand a correct an- 
swer, and it has got to come’, and left it right there. When I 
opened Forum 68 I found a clear, concise answer to my ques- 
tion, and when I read between the lines I found yet more lati- 
tude given than I should dare to follow. I should not consider 
a direct appeal to anyone justifiable, even to ask a question, 
unless it was to call to remembrance what had already been 
freely communicated. I have called a person to my house three 
times out of four, but I could not do it now. I aim to carry 
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at all times a purity of thought towards others that may be a 
radiating power, but not in any way to limit a thought or aét 
of another. 


Ans.—The finding in the Forum an answer to a question 
mentally asked does not exactly illustrate the uses of internal 
questioning, for the answer in the Forum must have been to 
somebody else who wrote for it, and anyhow was not an in- 
ternal but an external reply. But the general subject of how 
best to get light is well worthy of careful thought. 

Probably few, if any, of us have any adequate realization 
of what is involved in the fact of the Higher Self within us. 
Ordinarily, Theosophists accept it as a doctrine without using 
itasatruth. Yet it really means that in each man is an actual 
emanation from the Divine Essence, very God itself; and that 
it is to gradually so permeate his whole being as to give it 
Divine quality, purging, strengthening, elevating him till noth- 
ing incongruous or carnal is left. It is, in other words, so 
much of God as finite nature can in any way contain and ap- 
prehend. But, being God, it is All-Wise and All-Loving; 
hence entirely sympathetic with each need of the soul and en- 
tirely able to supply it. Moreover, being Infinite, it embraces 
small matters as well as great, and no interest of the being 
within whom it dwells and to whom it is united is too petty for 
its care and help. We therefore have within us an infallible 
guide to all truth, a Friend in every time of need. The limita- 
tions to His aid are not through either incapacity or unwilling- 
ness, but from such bars as Karmically-descended dispositions 
set up and from such as we through waywardness or indiffer- 
ence ourselves form. We do not need to, nor can we, stimulate 
the Higher Self to pity or aid: our function is simply to re- 
move the obstacles which prevent the ever-ready pity and aid 
from outflowing. 

Again., While it is true that this exhaustless reservoir of 
help «is. ever accessible, it 1s, not less true<that. one part or 
human development is in self-reliance and in the use of judg- 
ment. The fable of Heracles and the carter is exactly in point. 
Strength and fortitude and promptness and discrimination need 
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to be evolved through life’s discipline, or we should remain 
stationary in character; and they would not be evolved if at 

every emergency we were promptly tided over by a higher 
' power, never to any extent being compelled to think and act for 
ourselves. But of course there come times when we are puz- 
zled or weak, and when it is quite right, even inevitable, that 
we should look for assistance. The giving of this is one of 
those blessed ministrations contemplated by Nature in the 
human family, so evocative of all the best and most generous 
feelings of the heart, and the receiving of it calls out that grat- 
titude which is their complement. True souls thus delight in 
sharing with the needy their wisdom or experience or strength, 
and the asking for it and accepting it is an honorable thing, 
part, indeed, of that very evolutionary process for which we 
are here, particularly if there is subsequent gratitude for it. 
Of course it does not conflict with, much less exclude, that ap- 
peal within which has been spoken of, and very often, as has 
been intimated by the querent, any external appeal is made 
impossible by the nature of the subject. But can the querent 
be right in making this appeal as a ‘‘demand”’? A ‘‘demand”’ 
means a call which can be enforced, or, at the least, one back 
of which is an assured claim. Now can this be said truly of 
any mental question it may suit our convenience to ask? We 
may greatly desire the information, even need it, but that fact 
does not certify that the information at the time is best for us, 
much less that we can treat it as a right, even less again that 
we have any power to compel it. A more fitting attitude to 
the Higher Power appealed to would be respectful request, a 
gladness to receive if superior wisdom considered compliance 
expedient. For the more keenly we realize what is meant by 
the ‘‘ Higher Self”’, the less disposed we must be to anything 
savoring of irreverence or dictation. 

With that premised, there would seem no limitation to the 
knowledge and inspiration consequent on due self-effort coupled 
with realization of the Higher Self. If that is the source of 
all wisdom, and if it will outflow just as we remove all the bars 
between it and us, the opening to illimitable possession is 
through effacement of the wrongs and incongruities and faults 
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which now arein the way. Thus it is that the Masters have 
gained Their heights, and the same method must hold for all 
other aspirants. The ‘‘looking within” is an appeal to a source 
exhaustless, perfect, ready, eager; and every appeal helps to 
make every successive one more easy and more effective. 


OU Es TION, CCCXxEN: 


[f we follow out the Law of Analogy, would we not naturally 
suppose that other worlds, in this or any other chain, wonld 
have similar forms tf in the same state of development? 
Would not those inhabiting them, if endowed with reason 
and Manas, naturally have forms similar to ours? Would 
not the chemical conditions be similar to our own? TI ask be- 
cause there seems to be a difference of opinion The great 
ocean of nebular matter from which worlds are formed must 
have been of one and the same matter, operated on by the 
same force, moved upon by the same Sprrit. 


Ans.—The consequence would only follow if other worlds 
analogous to ours had been subjected to a like evolution. But 
this is not necessarily the case. So multiform, so varied is 
Nature that innumerable types and modifications are brought 
about through the many differentiating agencies at work. It 
is true that the original nebulous matter must have been homo- 
geneous, and also that the same Spirit moved upon it all, yet, 
as St. Paul said, ‘‘ There are diversities of operations, but it is 
the same God which worketh all in all”. There was at the 
origin of things One Divine Intelligence and one homogeneous 
matter upon which it was to a¢t, but we can easily perceive 
that that Intelligence could have, must have, in itself the idea 
of every form later on to appear, and that it would therefore 
so arrange and impel the course of evolution that each form 
should in time be brought about. Each type need not appear 
in each section of space, for different types might be fitting for 
different sections; nor need every section as it reached a par- 
ticular stage of development produce identical types, for dif- 
ferent forces may have been made to operate on different sec- _ 
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tions at like eras. Nothing would be easier for Supreme Wis- 
dom and Power than an assignment of unlike forces in various 
regions, for of course whatever law exists as to nature and 
method must have originated in Itself and could neither have 
arisen from nor be impressed by an external agency, so that 
there myst have been entire freedom in devising the formative 
scheme. Combine unrestricted liberty with unlimited inge- 
nuity (if one may use such a term), and incalculable variety 
must result. And that variety may just as well be in the con- 
tents of different worlds at a like stage of evolution as in the 
contents of any one world at any particular stage. 

If this is so, the chemical conditions of a world at the age 
of ours need not be the same as those in ours. We are so ac- 
customed to the conception of a certain set of elements and a 
certain set of laws as forming the structure and operations of 
our earth that we incline readily towards supposing them the 
only sets possible, bnt this is not merely unprovable, it is un- 
likely. A larger intelligence might picture to itself a wholly 
diverse organization, and a still larger knowledge might see it 
actually exhibited in some part of space. In such a world, with 
other chemical conditions than ours, the inhabitants would of 
course have little or no resemblance to ourselves. Their being 
as fully endowed with Manas as we, would not necessitate their 
identity in form. Reason, even the spiritual principle, might 
just as well operate in other tabernacles as in those with which 
we are familiar. Even if we assume that all evolution from 
the original emanation of Divine energy up to the entrance of 
perfected results into the Divine pleroma must pass through 
what in a general way we may call ‘‘man’”’, it does not follow 
that this humanity must everywhere at a certain stage have 
physical bodies with two hands, a brain and heart, two legs, 
etc., for man would just as truly be such if he had an alto- 
gether differently moulded physique, provided only that it was 
of such kind as made feasible the experiences essential to the 
evolutionary purpose. Our inability to conjecture such is no 
argument against its possibility. 


W.Q./.—I do not think the law of analogy will show that 
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in other worlds, save those that go through the same sort of 
evolution, the human being will have the same form as our- 
selves. The law of analogy as to plan and general matters 
may apply, but form is something that is infinite in variety not 
only here but probably everywhere. If here we find, as we 
do, an almost endless difference as to form, than why should 
we suppose that in other worlds the same form for man ob- 
tains? I do not think it does. Nor do I think that the form 
we now have is the one we will have for our bodies in the dis- 
tant future, nor that it was the first form man had on this - 
globe. He began, in my opinion, quite differently, and will end 
for this earth as different as he began. Of course as to this we 
have definite statements from H.P.B. alone, but hers seem to 
me to agree with general laws and with the course of evolution. 

Take, for instance, what she says as to the pineal gland, its 
former use and future possibilities. She shows quite strongly 
that at one time it was on the outside of the frame and had its 
use as an eye, and asserts that in the far future it will again be 
in use with the other two, thus making three. This will bea 
substantial variation. Similarly as to the spinal column: she 
says later there will be two, and this would add another vari- 
ety. And so on, could we go through many other depart- 
ments. For if, as she says, the Fifth Race will witness the 
coming out in the air of a new and now unknown element that 
will correspond to fully-developed Manas, that must also pro- 
duce greater difference and variety. So if we find now so 
much difference here as to form and think there may be still 
more for the future, what ground is there for supposing that 
on other worlds men will have or do have our form? 

But there is another reason for the negative answer. It is 
in the septenary necessities of nature. Each of the companion 
globes has its place, use, and evolution for the race which goes 
around the whole chain of seven, and on each a different form 
might be the one appropriate, for there all will be quite differ- 
ent and just as real then as what we have here is real to us. 
And if similar great laws prevail elsewhere, as we are bound 
to think, then the differences as to form must be entirely be- 
yond comprehension now. 


If 


While it is held to be true that one law and one spirit are 
in and under the whole, it is also held that that great whole 
has in itself, as we can see from a view of nature, infinite pos- 
sibilities for change of form, function, power, environment, or 
anything else. So I am not able to see how a difference of 
opinion can rightly arise on the point raised, since to hold the 
contention that the forms must be similar is to say in effeét 
that nature does not and will not change and has not, and did 
not present to our eyes and perception the most wonderful 
variety of form. The facts seem to throw the burden upon 
those who think the form must be the same, for all the faéts as 
far back as we can go are against that view. 


HT.S.£.— There are many interesting facts regarding form 
to be found in the study of Comparative Anatomy and kindred 
departments of science, when coupled with the explanations 
given in the Secret Doctrine. Take, for instance, the develop- 
ment of the human embryo during gestation, as compared with 
the adult forms of the lower kingdoms. Microscopic investiga- 
tion shows that they correspond all the way through. At one 
stage the human embryo closely resembles the adult Amphz- 
oxus, where the future vertebral column is merely a notochord. 
As we advance in the kingdoms we see that the embryo runs 
rapidly through the scale of changes until a stage which repre- 
sents the limit of development for that particular genus. If 
the law of correspondences holds here on earth, it seems to 
me that each period of embryonic growth in man stands for 
what was once the limit for the human adult of a correspond- 
ing past period in our history. Thus it might be that the 
first three and one half months of foetal growth correspond to 
the first three and one half races, and soon. This is merely a 
surmise. : 

In the same way, but on a larger scale, the different plan- 
ets may have to do with evolution on special lines, widely dif- 
ferent from that we are now experiencing, as pointed out above 
by W.Q.J. All of these are no doubt mirrored in Man, could 
we but see them, and did we clearly understand the Law of 
C orrespondences. 


F2 
QUESTION CCCXXXIII (continued). 


C.S.C.—‘*Rabbi Jehosuah . . . initiated Jesus in the 
secret knowledge. . . . Jesus supplemented his initiation 
in the Jewish Kadallah with an additional acquisition of the 
secret wisdom of Egypt (Sefber Toldos /Jeshu). Jesus had 
been initiated in Egypt. (Tela lgnea Satane). (Isis Unveiled, 
il, 201.) , Jesus learned in Egypt the great secrets at the initia- 
tion. (Eliphas Lévi, page 202)”. Commenting on the above, 
[sts says, ‘‘ However cautious one ought to be in accepting any- 
thing about Jesus from Jewish sources, it must be confessed 
that in some things they.seem to be more correc¢t in their state- 
ments, etc.’ (page 202.) 

‘“The Apostles received a secret doctrine through Jesus”’ 
(page 182). ‘‘The secret doctrine of Jesus was based on the 
transcendental philosophy of Oriental Gnosis” (page 192). The. 
Apostle to the Hebrews considered that Jesus had become the 
Son of God only at the moment of his initiation by water. 
Every Initiate of the ‘‘last hour’ became by the very fact of 
his initiation a son of God (page 566). ‘‘Jesus had frequent 
intercourse with the Essenes belonging to the Pythagorean: 
school and known as the Koinobi” (page 366). ‘‘His ways 
were those of an Initiate, whether Grecian, Chaldean, or Mag- 
ian, (for the Perfect, who speak the hidden wisdom, were of the 
same school the world over). It is quite an escape from the 
logical conclusion that he belonged to the same body of Ini- 
tiates” (page 337). 

‘‘That Paul had been partially at least, if not completely, 
initiated into the Theurgic Mysteries admits of little doubt” 
(page 89). ‘‘Another proof that Paul belonged to the circle 
of Initiates lies in the following faét, etc... . . We will fur- 
ther show that Jesus belonged to this class” (page go). ‘‘ Paul 
thus declared himself an Adept, having the right to initiate 
others” (page 91). ‘‘There was but one Apostle of Jesus 
worthy of the name, and that was Paul” (page 241). 
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